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CHAPTER XXV. 

Affairs of Greece, and Transactions of the 
Greeks in Asia, from the Establishment of 
the General Confederacy against Lace- 
VJEMONy to the Treaty between Laced^mon 
and Persia, and the Reestablishment of the 
LACEDiEMONiAN PowERin Greece, through 
the General Peace dictated in the King of 
Persia's Name, commonly called the Peace 

of ANT4.LCIDAS. 



section I. 

Coirfederiuy in Greece against Lacedcemon : Recall of Jgenlaus 
from Asia : Proposed Invasion of Laconia : Battle of Corinth : 
March of Agesilans to Greece. Summary view of the history 
of Cyprus: Evagqras prince of Sakmtisr Connection of 
Salamis vnth Athens, Combination in Asia against 
Lacedcanon : Fleet under Conon : Defeat of the Lacedanumian 
Fleet near Cnidus. Victory of Agesilaus near Coroneia. 
JSucces^es of Phamabazus and Conon, and downfall of the 
Jjacedtemonian domimion in Asia, 

WHILE the Lacedaemonian king was thus b. c. 394, 
busied in preparation for enterprize in xcnopiL ' 
Asia, seeming to give fair promise of conquest the ^a. J;.t. 
most glorious, and a revolution among the greatest f^J*^. 
. VOL, VI, B knowi 
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2 HISTORY OF GR££C£. 

CRAP, known in the annals of the world, a stoim gathered 
within Greece, threatening to ovenvhelm Lace- 
daemon itself. The accession of Athens to the 
Boeotian alliance was but the beginning of a con- 
federacy, more formidable than had yet been 
formed, of Grecian powers against a Grecian 
power. AtJiero led Argos into it, and ArgoR 
Corinth, now, under sway oi the democratical 
party, closely connected with Argos. Th^ influ- 
ence of Athens and Corinth together then ingaged 
Acarnania, Ambracia, Leucadia, part of Thessaly, 
all £ul)bea, (ind the populous towns of Chalddice 
in Thrace. Body, and form, and means of energy, 
were given to the confederacy by the establishment 
of a congress, of deputies from every state, at 
Corinth'. Instead of allowing, according to the 
bid system, the dangerous supremacy of any one 
republic, it seems to have been proposed that such 
a congress of deputies, from all, should regulate 
the common concerns of the Greek nation. The 
idea was good, but the detail of the plan was 
deficient. A combination of numerous republics, 
not inforced by some one power pervading the 
whole, but dependent upon the varying interests 
^ parties in the moment prevailing in each, was 
fitr too frail to be lasting ; and, not committing 
even executive government to one person, or one 

simply 

* Diodonis here has a merit which I have pleasure in 
liotking. He has been fortuiiate in the sekection <if his 
etithor, whoever he was, frem whom he has given i^ dear 
tho succinct account of the forming of this confederacy, 
which Xenophon'« Hellenics, evidently ib w^tty respects an 
mfinisfaed work, would not readily furnish; and yet the 
account of Diodonis not only is in perfect consonance with 
Xenophon's, but, in almost every particular, somv^ere 
confirmed by it. 
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simply constituted council, its energy would be 0SCT. 
• very uncertain. It was nevertheless, in the ^- — v— ^ 
moment, highly formidable to Lacedasmon. The ^^^ 
alarm was hight^ied by the rumors circulated, of ^ *• •• *• 
Persian money distributed among men of roost 
influence in the hostile states, and the expectatioh, 
that, while Persia was pressed by the Lace- 
daemonian arms, that kind of assistance, which 
Persia could best give and the Greeks most 
needed, would not be wanting to the new confe- 
deracy. Not only the supremacy of Lacedtemon, 
so in appearance established over Greece by the 
event of the Peloponnesian war, was pressingly 
threatened, but, by the connection of two of the 
most powerful states ' of Peloponnesus itself with 
the hostile confederacy, even the security of 
Laconia was indangered. Nor had the superior 
abilities, which such a crisis required, been any- 
where conspicuous in Sparta, since the Ictos of 
Lyfiander. Those, who now directed public 
affairs, tottered in their lofty situation : at the 
head of the politics of Greece, where they should 
have hdd the balance of surrounding nations^ 
they were unable to hold that of their own com^ 
monwe^lth* ' Feeling urgently the need of both 
support and guidance, they dispatched a reqn> 
sition for Agiesflaus to return, with the utmoiit 
speed, to rebeve his threatened country. 

Agesilaus wa5 injoying, in Asia, honcMrs and 
power, and hope of ^ory, such afi Iwd never 
fisJlesi to the lot of any Gteek* Added to the 
great audKKity of a Lacedannonian ^g in fot^ 

B 2 command. 
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CHAP, command, his popularity, among the Asiatic 
** — — ^ Grecian cities, was beyond anything before 
c 1,1. 37. known ; for, having found them, says Xenophon^ 
ail miserably distracted by parties, he composed 
the differences of all, and established everywhere 
peace, and at least the present eflfect of concord, 
. without executions or expulsions. He was then 
;at the head of an army, such as no Greek had 
ever commanded out of Greece ; and he had 
before him a field, the most inviting that human 
ambition could easily imagine. Nodiing therefore 
could be more mortifying than the summons to 
quit this splendid situation, with all the alhiring 
views attending, to return to the condition of a 
Lacedaemonian king at home, under the immediate 
md.& control of the ephors. It is implied, even by his 
'panegyrist, that all his united patriotism and mag- 
nanimity were wanting, for the resolution to obey. 
Immediately, however, assembling the allies, he 
explained his country's and his own necessities, 
adding assurances that he should never forget his 
obligations to the Asian Greeks ; and that, should 
the event in Europe be prosperous, he would not 
fail to return, and use his best ability in the pro- 
secution of those measures, which might most 
I conduce to their welfare. Affection for the chief 
whom they were going to lose, cooperating with 
the change from high hopes to the fear of a great 
reverse, threw the assembly into tears. TTiey 
proceeded however immediately to a unanimous 
:vote, that succours for Lacedtemon, from all the 
Asian Greek cities, should attend Agesilaus into 
i Europe; 



Hd. 1. 4. 
c. 9. t. a 
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Europe; and that, should the hoped-for success sect.: 
follow, those troops should return under his v J » 
command, to prosecute the war in Asia. 

Two cares principally ingaged Agesilaus, before 5TP^* 
his departure ; to provide security for the Asian c. a. t. 3» 4- 
Greeks in his absence, and to have a numerous 
and well-appointed army to lead into Greece. 
For the former purpose, naming Euxenus to pre-- 
side, with the title of harmost, he placed a body of 
four thousand men under his orders. With the 
latter view, he proposed prizes for the cities which 
should furnish the best troops, and for com- 
manders of mercenaries, horse, heavy-armed, 
bow-men, and targeteers, whose bands should be 
the best chosen, best appointed, and best disci- 
plined. The prizes were mostly arms, elegantly 
wrought ; but, for higher merit, or the merit of 
those of higher rank^ there were some golden 
crowns ; and Xenophon mentions it, as a larg6 
sum for the occasion, that the expence amoimted 
to four talents, less than a thousand pounds ster- 
ling. Three Lacedsemonians, with one olScer 
from each Asiatic city, were named for judges ; 
but the decision, or the declaration of it, was 
judiciously referred to the arrival of the army in 
the Thracian Chersonese. 

. Unable as the leading men in the Lacedseiponian 
administration were, either to conduct a war 
against the powerful confederacy formed against ^ 

them, or, upon any tolerable terms, to prevent 
it, the recall of Agesilaus seems to have been a 
necessary measure. The army, assembled by •-^^^ 
ftkeix enemies, was such as had* nQ|( often been 
. B 3 . seen 
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CHAP, seen in wars within Greece. Atom furnished 

XXV. 

^- — y-l^ seven thonsand heavy-armed ; Athens had already 
recovered strength to send six thousand, and add 
six hundred horse ; Boeotia, Corinth, Eubcea, 
and Locris, made the whole of the army twenty* 
four thousand heavy-armed, with above fifteen 
hundred cavalry ; to which was added a kirge.body 
of the best light-armed of Greece, Acamanians, 
Ozolian Locrians, and Malians. The fighting 
men of all descriptions must have amounted to 

52^4. ^% thousand. The avowed purpose was to 

c«.f. 7. invade Laconia. 'The Lacedaemonian state,' 
said the Corinthian Timolaus, in a debate on the 

■•^- plan of operations, 'resembles a river, which, 

< near the source, is easily forded ; but the farther 

* it flows, other streams joining, the depth and 

* power of the current increases. Thus the 

* Lacedfettionians always march from home with 

* tlieir own troops only ; biit as they proceed, 

* being reinforced from other cities, their army 
^ swdb and grows fonnidable. I hold it there* 

* fore advisable to attack them, if possible, in 

* Lacedsdmon itself; otherwise, the nearer to 
^ Lacedaemon the better.' 

Against so powerful a league, the allies, whom 
the Lacedsemonians could now command, were 
prindpally from the smaller Grecian cities, and 
noae beyond Peloponnesus. Marching themselves 
' ^* six thousand foot and six hundred horse, and 

being joined by the Mantineians and Tegeans, 
whose numbers are not reported^ they were fiirther 
reinforced by no more than seven thousand five 
hittdred higavy-araied, from fipidaiirus, Hemiiotie^ 
.1 Troezen, 
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TitBzen, Sicyon, Achaia, and Eleia. Aristodemua, 9?Q?- 
of the Uood royal, commanded, as regent, for ^ J ** 
the king, Ag^ipolis, yet a boy. 

Circumstances commonly occur to render b.6.394. 
confederate armies less ^cacious, in proportion ^^ ^' ** 
to their strength, than those under a sin^ autho- 
rity. A dispute about the command-in-Ghie^ x«iM»ph. 
with some difference of opinion about their order ^ii;^; 
c^ battle, some of the generals beipg for deeper^ 
others for more extended phalanges, gave oppor- 
tunity for the Lacedaemonians to collect thei]: 
forces, and march far beyond their own froQtif^r, 
30 as to meet the enemy near Corinth. Ip the 
account of the preparatory sacrifices, there drops 
from Xenophon a remarkable confession, that 1.11. 
those ceremonies were sometimes engines of 
policy. While the Boeotians, he says, held the 
left of their army, tliey were in no haste to ingage; 
but, , as soon as they had prevailed to have tbwr 
situation in the line cha&g^, so that the Athef 
nians would be opposed to the IL^edf^n^OYu^m^ 
ai^d thems^ves to the Achaians, then tl^ 
declared that the symptoms of the victims w^pe 
favorable. They saved themselves p^a^ps some 
slaughter by this disingenuous artifice. Iq the 
battle which insued, the Achaians fled, and all 
the allies of Lacedasmon equally yielded to tbop^ 
opposed to them. But the Athemaas woFf 
defeated with considerable slaughter ; and the supar 
nor discipline of the Lacedsemoniaps so p«evai|e4 
against superior numbers, that, with the Iic^ of 
only dght of th^ir own body, tb^ reioam^ 

finaUy ma3ter9 of the fie)(l; in wbi«h> if «§ laaj 

B 4 trust 
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CHAP, trust Xeuophon's panegyric of Agesilaus, for what 
% ^^' . he has omitted to state in his general history, no 
hS!^* less than ten thousand of the confederate army 
C.3.1U feii^ Probably however, tho the Lacedaemonians 
themselves suffered little, their allies suffered much; 
for the victory seems to have been little farther de- 
cisive than to prevent the invasion of Peloponnesus. 
Meanwhile Agesilaus was hastening his march 
from Asia. He crossed the Hellespont about the 
DodwcU. middle of July. At Amphipolis he met Der- 
* cyllidas, who had been sent to inform him of the 
victory obtained near Corinth. Immediately he 
forwarded that able and popular officer into Asia, 
to communicate the grateful news among the 
Grecian cities there, and to prepare them for his 
early return, of which now there seemed fair 
promise. 

Through Thrace and Macedonia, the country 
was friendly, or feared to avow hostility. Thessaly, 
inimically disposed, and powerful through popu- 
lation and wealth, resulting from the natural pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, was however too ill- 
governed to give any systematical opposition. The 
defiles of the mountains against Macedonia, where 
a small force might efficaciously oppose a large 
one, seem to have been left open. But the influence 
Xenoph. of the principal towns, Larissa, Cranone, Scotusa, 
€. 3! •.9. and Pharsalus, in close alliance with the Bceotians, 
decided the rest, and as the LacedsBmonian 
army crossed the plain, a body of horse, raised 
from the whole province, infested the march. It 
was singularly gratifying to Agesilaus, that, with 
fais horse, promiscuously collected, and intirely 

formed 
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formed by himself, supporting it judiciously with sect. 
his infantry, he defeated and dispersed the > \ . 
Thessalian, the . most celebrated cavalry of Xcnoph. 

^ Hel. L 4. 

Greece. c. 3. s. 3, 4. 

On the day after this success, he reached the 
highlands of Phthia ; and thence the country was 
friendly, quite to the borders of Boeotia. But 
there new^s met him, unwelcome for the public, 
Unwelcome on his private account, and such as 
instantly almost to blot out his once bright 
prospect, which, as the historian, his friend and 
the companion of his march, shows, he had thus 
far been fondly cherishing, of conquest fn Asia, 
and glory over the world. While the misconduct 
of the Lacedaemonian administration had excited 
a confederacy within Greece, which proposed to 
overwhelm Lacedaemon by suj)eriority of landforce, 
and, with that view, to carry war directly into 
Laconia, a hostile navy had arisen in another 
quarter, powerful enou^ to have already deprived 
her, by one blow, of her new dominion of the sea. 
The train of circumstances which had produced 
this event, tho memorials fail for a complete 
investigation of it, will require some attention. 

We have seen Cyprus, at a very early age, ch. 5. 1. «. 
firom a Phenician, become a Grecian iland, and **^^"^"*- 
Salamis the first Grecian city founded there. We 
have then observed the Cyprian Greeks yielding Ch.6.i.a. 
to the Persian power, which the greatest kingdoms 
around them had been resisting in vain ; and yet, 
not long after, a petty prince of Salamis, incited 
by the revolt of the Greeks of Asia Minor, and ch. 7. s. t. 
incouraged by the advttntage of insular situation 

and 
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CHAP, and the inexperience of the Persians in maritime 
% ^ ' I afl^rs^ rebtUing against the Persian dominion, 
and extending hia authority over ahnost all Cyprus. 
With the reduction of the Asian Greeks, howevei, 
Cyprus feU again under Persian sovereinty ; and 
then probably the Phenician interest in the iland 
would receive countenance, in opposition to the 

Ch. 8. 8. 4. Greek. Nevertheless a Grecian prince of Salamis 
sent his tributary squadron to swell the immense 
ai)hament of Xerxes, intended for the conquest 
of Europe ; and his brother was among the 
prisoners made by the confederated Greeks, in 
their first action with the Persian fleet. 

The ruin of the marjne, the inertness of the 
court, and the distraction in the councils of 
Persia, which followed, would afford opportunity 
and temptation for the Cypriots, beyond other 
subjects of the empire, again to revolt ,* and the 
Persian, and the Greek, and the Phenician, and 
' the tyrannic, and the oligarchal, and the demo- 
cratical interests in the iland, would be likely to 
fall into various contest. Such, as &r as may be 
gathered, was the state of things which first invited 
Athenian ambition to direct its view to Cyprus ; 

c:h. ia.i.a. when the Athenian navy, [rising on the ruins of 
the Persian, was extending dominion for Athens 
on all sides, under the first administration of 
Pericles. This^ view, quickly diverted to other 
objects, was, however, after a change in th^ 
Ath^an administration, resumed; and Clmont 

S.4. as we have seen, died in command in Cyprus 

. 7W policy of Athens would of course propose to 

hM dominion, there as elsewhere, through 

support 
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support given to the democraticai interest But 
after the death of Cimon, wars in Greece so 
ingaged the Athenian government, as to prevent 
the extension of any considerable exertion to such 
a distance; and the Cyprian cities were mostly 
governed by their several princes or tyrants*, 
under the paramount sovereinty of Persia. 

The liberal policy however of the Persian 
government did not yet deny princely honors and 
power, in small dominions within its empire, even 
to Greeks. Toward the beginning' of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, a Greek was reigning in Salamis. 
But th^ inhabitants of that city being a mixed 
people, opportunity was open for the ambition of 
Phenicians, who would be not unlikely to win 
favor with the satraps, or even with the court, 
agednst the Greeks. A Tyrian thus finding means 
to expel the Grecian prince, obtained the patron*- 
age of the Persian government in the dominion 
wldch he seized. After some years however a 
conspiracy, among his own people, ended his 
reign and life together. His successor, also a 
Tyrian, proposed to secure himself by the seve- 
rities common in such revolutions. Numbers 
were banished, or fled to avoid greater evil ; and 
the Tyrian's oppression was such that a large pro- 
portion, even of the Phenician citizens, became 
adverse to him. Among the fugitive Greeks was 
Evagoras, a youth who claimed descent from the 
aadent princes of Salamis, of the race of Tencer. 

Informed 

' Kara wiSnq trs^oiMoupIo U K^irptoi. Strab. 1. 14. p. 684. 
' The timd is so far decided by the circwnstaace, ombt 




Uoned by laocrates, that it was before the birth of Evagoras, 
aitenrard prince of Salamia. Isocr, Evag. p. 282. t. 2. 
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CHAP. Informed of the state of things, this young man 

» ^^^' . formed the bold resolution, with only about fifty 

fellow-sufferers in exile, devoted to his cause, to 

attempt the recovery of what he claimed as his 

laocr. ETac. patemal principality. From Soli in Cilicia, their 

& «9o. ^ ' place of refuge, they passed to the Cyprian shore, 

and proceeded to Salamis by night. Knowing the 

place well, they forced a smalhgate, probably as 

in peace, unguarded, marched directly to the 

palace, and, after a severe conflict, overcoming 

the tyrant's guard, while the people mostly kept 

aloof, they remained masters of the city, and 

Evagoras assumed the sovereinty. 

This little revolution, in a distant iland, became, 
through a chain of events out of all human fore- 
sight, a principal source of great revolutions in 
Greece. How Evagoras obtained the favor or 
obviated the resentment of Persia; whether he 
was ever acknowleged by the court ; or by what 
satrap, careless of the administration of the head 
of the empire, he may have been patronized, we 
have no information. His character has been 
iwcr. Emg. transmitted, in elegant panegjrric, as among the 
most perfect known to history, but of his' conduct 
little remains recorded. Evidently however his 
situation, in his new eminence, was precarious. 
Protection from the Persian court to its most 
faithful, or even its most favorite, distant 
vassals, was little to be depended upon. The 
welfare of a prince of Salamis must rest on his 
own energies, accommodated to circomstaiices 
more immediately about him ; in his own city, in 
the other cities of his iland, in the nearest 

satrapies 
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satrapies of the contment, and in the more 
powerful republics of the nation of which he 
boasted to be, and of which his city was a colony. 

In this state of things it was a great advantage, 
for Evagoras, that friendly communication was 
of standing beyond memory between his city and 
'Athens ; whether maintained fh)m the . original 
founding of the colony, or produced by the neces- 
sities or advantages of commerce, and only 
assisted by the idea of fellowship in blood between 
the people. The facility however for supplies of 
com which Cyprus could furnish was a benefit, 
resulting from alliance with its principal city,, to 
which the Athenian Many would readily attribute 
value ; and, on the other hand, alliance with the • 
most powerful maritime state of the age was 
highly important for Evagoras. Hence an extra- 
ordinary intimacy grew between the Athenian 
democracy and the tyrant of Salamis (for that was 
the title which Evagoras commonly bore among 
Ae Greeks) insomuch that the tyrant '''as asso- 
ciated among the Athenian citizens^. Never- 
theless while his able policy inabled him to 
hold the favor of the Athenian .Many, he did ^ 
not scruple to cherish those of their best 
citizens whom they expelled . from their commu- 
. nity. Exiles, from any part of Greece, but isocr. £▼«(. 
especially from Athens, bringiDg character and ^' ^^*" 
means of liveUhood, or talents which might make 

< them 

* It is remarkable enough that Isocrates, living under a 

- democracy, and the eulogist of democracy, mentions it, to 

the praise of Evagoras, that he acquired the ttkaknt, 

T6fa9999 avrlf rif Wfivf Harir^'tf, and presently after, that 

he acquired it righteously, NTv^ii/^iNf 99Uf%, 
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CHAP, dieiii worth their livelihood^ found certain fayor 

. ^"^' . at Salamis. So it appears from Isocrates ; and 

Andoc de we have corresponding testimony from Andocides, 

^Bt.&de ^^ companipn in youth of AlcilNades, who 

experienced himself in banishment the friendly 

hospitality of Evagoras. 

Such nearly is the amout&t of what may be 
gathered OHiceming the state of the Salamlnian 
principality, when, in the ruin' of Athens, im- 
pending from the defeat of Aigospotami, Concm 
fled thither with eight triremes, saved from the 
general destruction of the fleet Conon had pre- 
vious acquaintance with Evagoras ; and eight 
triremes at his orders, equipped and ably manned, 
would inable him, in seeking refuge, to offer 
important service. Nor were naval force and 
military science all that he carried with him : 
versed in political business, he was moreover 
, practised in communication with Persian satraps ; 
whence he was peculiarly qualified for a service 
perhaps b^^ond all others important to Evagcnras. 
Congenial character then and mutual need pro- 
duced that friendship between Evagoras and 
Conon, which Isocrates has celebrated. The 
Athenian refugee became the most confidential 
minister of the Cyprian prince, or rather his asso- 
ciate in enterprize. Undertaking negotiation with 
Phamabazus, he conciliated that satrap's friend- 
ship for Evagoras ; which so availed him that he 
would procure without resentment from the court, 
or opposition from other satraps, to add several 
townd of his iland to his dominion. Some he 
gained by negotiaitibn aod d)e credit of his just 

administration : 
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adfflinistration : but against some He used arms* 
Meanwhile he greatly improTed tte city of 
Salamis itself^ forming a port and wiiajr&; inviting 
commerce and population, and providing security 
by new fortifications. To his territory at the sanie 
time he gave increased value by incouragement to 
ctdtivation, and he added to the public istrength 
by building ships of war, and estatdfehing discipline 
among his people^. 

While Agesilaus was threatening the conquest 
of Asia, and Phamabazus, having obtained, in a 
manner from his generosity and mercy, a respite . 
from the pressure upon himself, was neverthdess 
apprehensive that his satrapy, separated from the 
body of the empire, might become dependent 
upon the Lacedsemonian commonwealth, Concm iiocr.ETag. 
suggested that the progress of the Lacedasmanian ^* ^^^' 
arms, which seemed irresistible by land, woidd be 
most readily and efficaciously checked by a diver- 
sion by sea^ A considerable fleet of Phenidan 
ships was at the satrap's orders : Evagoras had a 
fleet which might cooperate wiA it; the Athenian 
interest, .still considerable in the iland and Asiatic 

Grecian 

* Nepas and DiodoruB report that Conon went to the 
Persian courts where he managed negotiation with great 
ability and success, according to one, for Phamabazus, 
atfcording to the other, for Evagoras. Whether those writers 
have taken some loose expressions of earlier aathors concern- 
ing negotiation with Persia, as indicating that Con<Hi went 
to the reudenee of the great Jdng, Babylon or Siisa, the 
omission of both the cotemporary fajstorian, and the cotem- 
poiaxy orator, the panegyrist of Evagoras and Conon to jnaJie 
any mention of so ^^enmrkaUe and important a &ct, cannot 
hot excite at leaat a doubt if Conon went any further to 
negotiate than the court of the si^trap PfaanabaTua. 
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CHAP. Grecian cities, would favor the purpose; and 
^ ^ ' ' Conon himself had consideration among those 
cities, and especially among their seamen. Even 
before Agesilaus left Asia,' a project, founded on 
these suggestions, seems to have been in forward- 
ness. Soon after his departure, through the com- 
bined exertions of Phamabazus, Evagoras and 
Conon, a fleet very superior to the Lacedaemonian 
was assembled ; and the generous Phamabazus 
Xenpph. formed the resolution, extraordinary for a Persian 
c. 4. i.^6. satrap, to take the nominal command in person, 
having the good sense apparently to leave the effec- 
tive command to the superior abilities and expe- 
rience of Conon. Near Cnidus they fell in with 
the Lacedaemonian fleet, and the brave but inex- 
perienced Peisander, brother-in-law of Agesilaus, 
Xen.utsiip. would not avoid a battle. Conon and Evagoras 
P^Jibf ""*' ^^ ^® Grecian force against him : Pharnabazus 
took the particular command of the Phenician, 
forming a second line. The Grecian force alone, 
according to report, tho Xenophon does not speak 
of it as certain^, outnumbered the Lacedoemonian 
fleet. The allies in the left of the Lacedaemonian 
line, alarmed at the view of the enemy's great 
superiority, presently fled. Peisander was then 
quickly overpowered. His galley being driven on 
the Cnidian shore, the crew mostly escaped ; but^ 

reftising 

* According to Diodorus, the whole force under PhaLma- 
bazus, EvagoraK, and Conon, little exceeded ninety triremeB, 
and the Laoedaemonian fleet was of eighty-five. We coni- 
monly find cotemporary, and especially miUtary writers, 
ipeaking with most diffidence of die strength of armies, and 
even of the strength of fleets, which is far more easily 
ascertaised* 
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refusing himself to quit his ship, he was killed sect. 
aboard. The victory of Conon was complete : v,; — ^ — ^ 
according to Diodorus fifty ships were taken^. p. 44*1. *^ 

Such was the disastrous event, the news of 
which met Agesilaus on his arrival on the confines 
of Boeotia. The first information struck him with 
extreme anguish and dejection. Presently how- 
ever the consideration occurring, how disadvan- 
tageous, in the existing circui!nstances, the com- 
munication of .it might be, he had command 
enough of himself to check all appearance of his 
feelings. His army consisted mostly of volunteers> 
attached indeed to his character, but more to his 
good fortune; and bound, as by no necessity, so by 
no very firm principle, to partake in expected dis- 
tress. With such an army he was to meet, within a 
few days, the combined forces of one of the most 
powerful confederacies ever formed in Greece. To 
support, or, if posMble, raise, the confidence and 
zeal of his troops, tho by a device whose efficacy 
would be of short duration, might be of great impor- 
tance: He therefore directed report to be autho^ 
ritatively circulated, that Peisander had gained 
a c(Mnplete .victory, tho at theexpence of his life ; 
and, to give sanction to the story, he caused the 
ceremony of the evangelian sacrifice to be per- xenoph. 
formed, and distributed the offered oxct among ^^;^^^, 

the soldiers* .. .! : . 

Resuming 

^ Diodonifl, or perhaps rather hia iranacriber^.calla |he 
Lacedemonian .commander Periarchus. Xenophon was too 
much in the way of thixlgs* to be misinformed of the com- 
mander's name on. so ronariLable an ^caaion,;.afid.the 
correctness of his transcriber is confirmed • by our co|Me9 of 
Plutarch. Vit A^esil. p. 1108. t s. U. Steph, 
ItOL. VI. C 
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CHAP. lU^uioing t\km his march, in the vale of 

. ^^' . GoroMm be met the confederate army, consisting 

of the fiower of the Bceotian, Athenian^ Aigian,. 

Cormdiian, Bubcean^ Locriaoi and ^nian forces. 

xenoph. -- ExpectiBg this formidable assemUage, he had 

? s'. !l^. he^ attentive to acquire such addition to his own 

strength as opportunity offered far. He had 

gained some from the Grecian towna on his march 

through Thrace. On the Boeotian border, he 

was joined by the strength of Phocis, aod of the 

JBoeotiaii Ordiomenna, always iniimral to Thebes, 

lyith a Lacedaemonian mora sent from Pdopon- 

nesus purposely to reinforce him, and half a mom- 

which had been in gwcrison in Orchomenns. The 

xau Ages, numben of the two armies were thus neaily equal : 

to!'*'^^ but the Asiatic Grecian troops, which made a 

lai;ge.paxt of that under Agesihus^ were reckoned 

very inferior to the Euiop^n* It was in the 

tspisnt of the i^stitntioBA d Lycui^us, that Agesilam, 

crtfaemtee simple, even as a Spartan, in his dress. 

aod manner, paid much attention to * the pomp 

and ckcnlnstaiice of war,' as our greait dramatic 

poet phrases it ; aware how much it attaches the 

genorat mind^ ghrea tiie soldier to be satisfied with 

faimsdfi aiid Unds hia fancy to the service he is 

ingngad. iou Scadet or criatton appears to have 

beeen & oonmum unifonn of the Greeks, and the 

army of Agesilaus appeared, in Xenophon's phrase, 

olt^ Wasa fuid scarlet 

Aocordmg to Ae nsnai nmmer of war among 

^et Greeks^' when the anniea appisoached» a battla 

soon ibllowad. Bod^qvittad advantageous ground; 

Agesilaus movwjg from tfa« bank of ^e Cephissiw^ 

2 and 
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and the confederates from the roots of Helicon^ sect. 
to meet in a plain. Perfect silence was observed ^ ^ ■ 
by both armies, till within nearly a fnrlong of each ^^^' 
other, when the confederates gave the military shout, c 3- •* 9* to. 
and advanced running. At a somewhat smaller 
distance the opposite arniy ran to meet the charge. 
The LacedasmonianSy on its right, where Agesilaus 
took post, instantly overthrew the Argians on the 
left of file confederate army, who, scarcely waiting 
the assault, fled toward Helicon. The Cyreians 
supported in Gi^ee the reputation they had 
acquired in Asia, and were so emulated by the 
lonians, ^olitos, and HeHespontines, from whom 
less was ex[>ected, thai, all coming to push of 
spear together, fiiey compelled the center of the 
confederate army to retreat. The victory seemed 
90 decided, thtat some of the Asiatics were for 
pa]fing Agesflaus the usual compliment oft.ii. 
crowning on llie occasion ; when infermation was 
brought him, that the Thebans had routed the 
Orchomenians, who held the extreme of his left 
wing, and had penetrated to the baggage. Imme- 
diately changing his front, he proceeded toward 
them. Th^ Thebans perceived they were cut off 
frmn their allies, who had already fled far from 
the field. It was a common practice ^f the 
Thebans to charge in column, directing their 
assaiA, not against the whole, but a chosen 
pmnt of the enemy's line. Thus they had gained 
the battle of Delium against tl^e Athenians, in Ch. 16. t. 9. 
the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war. To ** " 
such a formation their aUe leaders had recourse 
now ; .reserving upon tihe bold attempt to pierce 

c 2 the 
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CHAP, the line of the conquering Lacedcemonians ; not 
. ^^^- . any longer with the hope of victory^ but with 
' the view to join their defeated allies in retreat 
Xenoph. Xenophon praises the bravery, evidently not with-, 
•^4.s.^'a. out meaning some reflection on the juclg^ment of 
Agesilaus, who chose to ingage them, he says, 
front to front, when, if he had opened his line 
and given them passage, their flanks and rear 
would have been exposed to him '. A most fierce 
conflict insued. Shield pressed against shield^ 
stroke was returned for stroke ; amid wounds and 
death no clamor was heard; neither, says the 
historian who accompanied the Spartan king, 
was there complete silence, for the mutterings of 
rage were mixed with the din of weapons'. The 
perseverance, the discipline, and the skill in arms 
of the Thebans were such, and such the force of 
their solid column, that, after many had fallen, a 
part actually pierced the Lacediemonian line, and 
reached the highlands of Helicon ; but the greater 
part, compelled to retreat, were mostly put to the 
sword. 
f. 13- In this obstinate action Agesilaus was severely 

wounded. His attendants were bearing htm from 
the field, when a party of horse came to ask orders 
concerning about eighty Thebans, who, with their 
armS) had reached a temple. Mindful^ amid his suf- 
fering, of respect due to the deity, he commanded 

that 

* So even in his Agesilaus : c. 2. s. 12. 

* It is implied in the account of Xenophon, that he was 
present, tho, perhaps for political reasons, he avoids speaking 
of himself. Plutarch expressly says that he was in the 

V. 3. p. 1106. 
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'^t liberty should be granted them to pass unhurt, sect. 
irhithersoever they pleased. In the philosopher- *— ^l_j 
historian's manner of relating this anecdote is 
implied, that among the Greeks, in such circum- 
Btances, revenge would have prompted an ordi- 
nary mind; and, even in Agesilaus, the generous 
action is attributed, not. to humanity but to super- 
stition; not to an opinion of the deity's regard for 
mercy and charity among men, but to the fear, 
unless it were rather the desire of inculcating the 
fear, of his resentment for . any want of respcctfiil 
attention to himself. When pursuit ended, the 
victorious army anxiously employed itself in Xen.Agei. 
dragging the enemy's slain within its own lines : a ^' * *' ** 
remarkable testimony, from the same great writer, 
to the prevalence still, in a degree that may sur- 
prize us, of that barbarism in war, i^hich in 
Homer's description is striking, tho in his age less 
a matter for wonder. 

Next morning eariy, the troops were ordered to Xenoph. 
parade with arms, all wearing chaplets. Agesilaus c. 3.' s. iV 
himself being unable to attend, the poleiparc 
Gylis commanded at the ceremony of raising the 
trophy ; which was performed with all the music 
of the army playing, and every circumstance of 
pomp, that might most inspire, among the soldiery^ 
alacrity and self-satis&ction. Why then no 
measures were taken to profit from the advantages, 
which victory apparency should have laid open, 
is not shown. The Thebans sending, in usual 
form, for permission to bury their dead, a truce 
was granted them, evidently for a longer time 
than, for that purpose alone, could be wanted. 

c 3 Meanwhile 
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cHAf. Meanwhile the Lacedcemonian army withdraw 
> ^^' * into Phocis, a country friendly or neutral, to 
' perfoim a ceremony, to which Grecian super- 
«)ition indeed attached much importance, the 
dedication of the tenth of the spoil, cc^ected by 
Agesiiaus in his Asiatic command. It amounted 
to a hundred talents ; periiaps something more 
than twenty thousand pounds. 
Xeii.HeL After this second triumjrfial rite, the army, 
9,t^i6, committed to the orders of Gylis, proceeded into 
the neighboring hostile province of Ozolian Locris, 
where the object however seems to have been 
little more than 'to collect plunder, which, accord- 
ing to the Grecian manner, might serve the 
' soldiers instead of pay. Com, goods, whatever 
the rapacious troops could find in the villages, 
were taken. The Locrians, unaUe to prevent the 
injury, did nevertheless what they best could to 
revenge it. Occupying the defiles which, in 
returning into Phods, were necessarily to be 
repassed, they gave such annoyance, that Gylis 
was provoked to take the coounand of a select 
body in pursuit (tf them. Intangled among the 
mountains, he was himself killed, and the whole 
party would have been cut off, but for the pre- 
caution of the officers left with the compaand of 
the main body, who brought seasonable relief, 
c 4. 1. &. Ageubus, stiU from his wounds unfit for &tigue, 
passed by sea to Lyconia, and the army was 
<fistributed in quarters. 

If any other writer g^ve any authority finr the 
suppositioD, we mi^t suspect that Xenophoa s 
account of the battle of Coronda was written under 

the 
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the influence of partiality for his friend and patron, 
and that the victory was less complete than he 
has described it"*. Yet we are not wi&out infor- 
mation of circumstances which may Imve givtsii 
occasion to the fine of c<Miduct which he pmrsued. 
The defeat of Cnidus produced a gteat and tapid 
t^svblution in Asiatic Greece. The smittt Sands 
of Cos and Nisyra^ obeyed the first summons of 
the victors. Th^ news alone sufficed to diffuse Diodomf, 
instant ferment over the rith and populous iland '^ ^ * 
of Chios. The dotiocraXical party took arms ; 
the Lacedaemonian troops were expdHed ; aiud a 
message was sent to Conon, proposing a renewal 
of the old alliance with Athens. In Lesbos, the 
powerful city of Mitylene, and, on the continent, 
Erythrse, with the still moi« importimt city of 
£phesus> followed the example. Phamabazus 
and Conon'did not neglect incouragement to a 
disposition so fiivorable. Coasting northwatd, 
they sent, as they passed, to the Greek cities, Xem^h. 
bodi of the continent and the ilands^ requiring that ^\\.\, t. 
the LacedaBttionian governors should be sent away; 
but promising, at the same time, that ho dtaddi 
should be fortffied to alure tiian, nor any Vldenc6 
put upon their munidptidi government THik 
liberal characters o^ the Persian satrtip and tirik 
Athenian adouhral procuring credit to Ihe pitemises, 
the requisition was clieyed wihh alaerify ^ and th^ 

■** fttbk46 

** Pbitarch is waim in Md fer t&e hmb cf Ub tUkjukstfad- 
txymesk tiie Bflcotiims, yet he admits tbe yktcrv otA^ihm; 
loid indeed it seems pretty evident that he hadf no account to 
Mfow but XenophonX ot hone more to fait purpose; unkw 
ftr aooie circumstances iittfe in^ortant, ibrvliichhe fsalM 
no anfihority, and which are of veiy doubtful aspect. 

C4 
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CHAP, fabric of th^ Lacedaemonian empire, seemingly so 
estabKsiKed by the event of the Pdoponnesian war, 
and since so extended by the ability of the com- 
majiding officers in Asia, was in large propor- 
tion almost instantly overthrown. Most of the 
principal officers, and many inferior men, in the 
numerous Asiatic troops under Agesilaus, would be 
deeply interested in this revolution. The princi- 
pal sources o£ pay for all would cease ; and hence 
the plain of Coroneia seems to have been the last 
field of fame for the Cyreians. We find no men- 
tion of them afterwards from Xenophon : apparent 
proof that their following fortunes were not brilliant, 
not such as he could have any satisfaction, in 
reporting. Probably they dispersed, some to 
their homes, some to seek new service, and never 
more assembled. 

Xenoph. One superior man, Dercyllidas, preserved yet 

a relic of the Lacedaemonian empire in Asia. He 
was in Abydus, when Phamabazus and Conon 
passed along the coast; and the Abydenes, 
attached by his popular manners, and confident 
in his integrity and ability, were to be shaken 
neither by threats nor promises. Abydus became 
in consequence the refuge of the expelled governors 
and their partizans. Strength thus collected, and 
credit gained, inabled Dercyllidas to prevent a 
meditated revolt in the neighboring city of Sestus, 
on fhe European shore. But he could not preserve 
■the other towns of the Chersonese, or give secu- 
rity to the colonists, who had settled in that 
fruitful country under the authority of the Lace- 
dsmonian government. All were compelled to 

abandon 
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aband<m their lands; and it waa only within the Sf^cT. 
walls of Sestus and Abydus that he could give ' — >— 
present security to their persons and effects, with 
some faint hope of a settlement somewhere, at Xenoph. 
some future time, under Lacedaemonian protec- cV.t.t. 
tion. The satrap and tlie Athenian admiral 
endevored, by threats, by waste of lands, and by 
interception- of maritime commerce, to bring 
Abydus to submission ; but winter approaching, 
and the Abydenes continuing firm, they gave up 
the point, and directed their attention to increase 
their naval force for the operations of the following 
spring. 



SECTION IL 

Euls of the Grecian Political System. Sedition of CorintL 
SingiUar union of Corinth with Afgos, Successes of the 
Lacedtemonian General^ PrasitaSf near Corinth. 

The event of the Peloponnesian war, which placed s sct. 
the Lacedtemonian state decidedly at the head of 
the affairs of Greece, gave also, in the moment, 
a decided superiority to the aristocratical cause 
throughout the nation. But in the very establish- 
ment of that reign of aristocracy, the materials of 
a new revolution seem to have been prepared. 
Almost immediately the democratical' interest 
gained the superiority in Thebes, where, for a 
long course of years, it had been held in subjec- 
tion. Silent, and unnoticed by historians, as 
that rev(^ution in Thebes has been, it was never- 
theless the leading step to some of the most 
important occurrences in Grecian history. The 
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CHAP, establishment of democracy there, gaye the first 
means for the restoration of democracy, which 
quickly followed, in Athens. Corinth had long 
been dosely connected with Thebes; and the 
growing jealousy of the Lacedsemonian power, 
hot only tight^ed the bonds of fnend^p, bat 
led both states to a connection with Athens, to 
which they had lately been such viralent enemies. 
Argos, always democratical, and Ae most antient, 
most constant, and most detennined of all the 
enemies of Lacedtemon, bad for those very 
reasons commonly been the ally of Athens, and 
had always held communicajtion with the demo- 
cratical parties in Thebes and Corinth : so that, 
when Thebes and Corinth became democratical, 
the political connection of Thebes, Corinth, 
Athens, and Argos, was, in a manner, already 

formed. Tims, within a very short time after 
the triumph of the aristocratical interest, which 
the event of the Pdoponnesian war produced, 
democracy was itgain approaching to prepon- 
derancy among the Grecian republics. 

We have abeady had too many occasions to 
observe, that; while Greece afforded the most 
auUime instances of virtue in individuals, extensive 
patriotiflin, political virtue pervading a people^ 
was not ipore common there than dsewhere ; but, 
oh the contrary, political crimes, most atrodoos 
crimes, abounded ; the unavoidable consequences 
of a political system, in whidi, throng want of a 
jusc gradation of ranks, and ama^giiMtion of 
interests, one portion of the people was, by 
poKtical Mcessiky, Unit enemy ^ aaotaety and 

part^-spirit 
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party-Spirit was stimulated by those aU-involTing 
mterests and dangers, winch alicmed none either 
to chnse privacy, or to be, in a public situation, 
assured of the neoLt day's &te. Notwithstanding 
diat wdl^poized constitution and equal kw, or, in 
the expressive language of Greece, that eunomy 
of the Corinthian state, which Pindar has, appa- i^>n<i«r' 
rently with justice, celebrated, Corinth was not Ch. 5- •• «• 
secure against diose effects of sedition, under 
which, during ages of her own prosperity, she 
had seen so many other Grecian cities suffering 
the direst calamities. Indeed no small state, the ^ 
territory of a sin^ city, can have the security of 
a large one, like Ae modem European kipgdoms, 
against sedition within, any more than against war 
from wifhout. In extensive territory, distance 
gives leisure and opportunity for virtue and 
pnidence, in one part, to obviate the measures of 
villany or madness in another. But, in a small 
state, a spark excited, if not extinguished in a 
moment, will, in the next moment, involve aU in 
flame. Hence arose a supposed necessity, a most 
unfortunate necessity could it be real, for not only 
indulgence, but incouragement, to individuals to 
assume public justice into their own hands, and 
assassination became dignilSed with the title of 
tyrannicide : a resource in its nature so repugnant 
to att civil security, that, if it be allowed upon 
principle, any momentary good which it may 
possflbly produce, cannot fail to be foUowed by far 
greater and more lasting evil. 
' The Corinthian constitution, tfao evidently one 
of the best of Gneoe^ if the ease of its subjects, 

and 
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CHAP, and security of person and property, be the test of 
t ^^^* . merit, neither excited the attention of fordners, like 
the Lacedaemonian, by its pointed singularities, 
nor was blazoned, like the Athenian, through the 
superior talents of its own historians and orators. 
Corinth figured as an important member of the 
Grecian political system, but its particular history 
little ingaged curiosity ; and thus we remain unin- 
formed of, what may have deserved to be known, 
the circumstances of that revolution, by which the 
supreme power passed from the aristocracy, 
which had held it so long, and generally exercised 
it so ably. It seems very soon to have followed 
the revolution of the same kind in Thebes ; the 
particulars of which are equally unknown to us. 
Possibly a general jealousy of Lacedaemon may 
have forced the leading men to consent to a con- 
nection of the republic with the demociatical states 
o^ Argos, Thebes, and Athens; and then that 
connection itself w*ould tend to give the democratical 
party the superiority against them. 

Events adverse for the public are always favor- 
able for the party in opposition to the existing 
administration. The defeat at Coroneia would 
shake the democratical leaders Jn Corinth. A 
momentary rdief would then come to them from 
the dismission of the army of Agesilaus, which 
XcBoph. insued. But presently new difficulties occurred. 
c.4.'t'.i. Sicyon remaining attached to Lacedaemon, a 
Lacedaemonian force was stationed there, with the 
double purpose, of protecting the place and its 
territory, and keeping the war distant from 
Lftconia. On the oUier hand, possession of the 

isthmus 
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tsthmu3 being a great point for both parties, 
troops were sent from Athens, Boeotia, and Argos, 
to assist the Corinthians in holding it. Thus the 
Corinthian territory became the seat of a winter 
war, which not a little pressed the Corinthian 
people, while their allies were quiet in their 
homes. Under these circumstances, it became ' 
easy for the aristocratical chiefs to persuade tlie 
multitude that they had been misled ; that thdr 
true interest would have kept them steddy in thdr 
old alliance, the alliance of their forefathers, with 
Lacedsemon. Such is the nature of confederacies : 
each member,. as it becomes pressed, grows regard- 
less of the common good, and attentive only to 
its. own. 

The democratical leaders . were aware of their 
dangar, and not scrupulous about means of pre^, 
vention. Xenophon, upon this occasion, does 
not spare his fellowcountrymen ; he. accuses the- xenoph. 
Athenian administration, together with the ^^l[\,t', 
Bosotian and Ar^an> of being accomplices in tl^ 
horrid plot A time appropriated to religious BC.394". 
solemnity, when it is esteemed decent, says the En^^f au. 1 

historiaB) to avoid the execution even . of con- *v°^' ^ ^" 

t 1 1 /• 1 -r* giniung of 

demned malefactors, the last day pi the Eudeian winter. 
festival, was choseq for a massacre ; because then, 
all the people of all ranks being assembled in. 
places of public resort, the business might be more 
readily and completely performed. . A signal was xenoph. 
given^ and, in the agora, the execution began. ^^ ^i \\ 

Many 

* 

" Xeapifhon has by no means clearly marked this date. 
The mention of a Corinthian festival has principally furnished ' 

the due, for the industrious acuteneto of Dodwell, in the 
inycsti^tioii of it 
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CHAP. Many were put to death before they had the least 
^J^^^ apprehennoa of danger; some in dfcle convershig, 
some ingaged with the spectacles of Ae tlieat^, 
some even sitting in the office of Judges. The 
rest fled to liie neafest altars and images of the 
gods ; but the assailing party, rq^less of tfiose 
•ahitaiy laws of superstition, which even philo* 
sophy would approve, as a check upon nitfakan 
violence, kflled them even in the most sacMd 
places; so iSiat, amid the carnage, a scene of 
impiety and scandal was exhibited, uncommon 
even in the fiiry of Greek sedition. 
Xenoph. Those who feH, in this masBacre, were mcisliy 
9. 4. s. 4'. elders, of the principal fiutiflies. Paaimelus, one 
of the chiefs of the youth, having some SMpidon 
of what was intended, had assemUed the younger 
of (he artBtocratieal pftrty i^ aaodier part ci the 
city. Surprized there by the ontcfy, and pre- 
sently farther alarmed by die si^t of some flying 
^ toward them for refiige, all ran to the Acroco* 
Hhthus ; and overthrowing a body of Argians, 
who, with a few Corinthians, opposed liiem, got 
possession of the fortress. Fortune could scarcely 
have given them a more desiraUe possession : 
yet an accident^ liie most insignificant, induced 
4.4.1.5. thCTi presently to abandon it They were con- 
sulting on measwte to be taken, when, frotn 
a column near them, the capital Mi; and, the 
cause of the acddenC not b^g obvious, it was 
taken for a portentous prodigy. Recourse was 
immediately had to sacrifice ; and the augurs, from 
observation of the aitiails, declared it advisable 
to quit the place. Political wisdom evidently 

was 
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Dras not upon thi5 occasion the moving spmig. 
A ThemistocIeSy a Lysander, ptrhaps a Xenophon, 
wonld liave proved the augurs mistaken. Utterly 
at a km what to do and whece to go, the fu^tiveSy 
obedient to the expomiders of occuk sctCTce, 
hastened down the mountain, withoat any other 
hope than to find safety in exMe. Dismay had 
q)ed them b^ond the Corinthian bosdm^, when* 
the lamentations of their mothers, tibe persuaatons- 
of their friends, and assurances of personal safety, 
given upon oath by some of the chiefs of the 
democmtical party, induced them to retom into 
the city. 

The democratical leaders had now taken mea- 
snrea, which they thought might suffice, without 
more murdec, to establish the interest of their 
party. They had united Aeir state in one 
commonwealth with Argos; dirown down the 
boundary-atones which marked the separation of 
the territories, abolished the Corinthian assem- 
Uies and eatery characteristic of a dtolinct govern- 
ment, annulled evea the nam« of Corindiians, 
and dedaned by law, solemnly decreed and pro* 
claimed^ that the two people were thenceforward 
to be all Ai^^s. This is a singular phenomenon , 
in Grecian history. A league between two cities, 
so dose as to establish a kind of fraternity, we 
may have observed elsewhei^'*: the removal of 
the peopfe of one town to establish them as citizens 

of 

*" Soch a league, we leara, existed between the aeighborihg 
catiet oi Chalds. and £ietria, in Euboea; and somethHig of 
th# aame kind belwaen towns so &r distant from each oUier 
aa the Aaiatic and tha Ilaltaa awl Sicilian Qn^. 
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CHAP, of another^ we have abo seen practised; but a. 
union, such tiiat one was lost in the other, or 
even that two should form but one state, with one 
republican government common to both, has not 
bdTore occurred. To Judge of the merit of the 
plan, our information of particulars is too defectTve; 
nor have we the opinion of Xenophon ddivered 
in a manner at all satisfactory. Justly indignant 
at the crimes of those who carried the measure, 
feeling perhaps for persons known to himj who 
perished by it, and not totally free from the 
prejudices of party, as a political project he ha^ 
altogether slighted it ; and it was too transitory to 
aiford proof of its merit in practice. , 

The returned fugitives found their persons indeed 
safe, but their condition very much lowered. 
Their opponents held the soverein power*' : they 
were tbemsdives lost, in. a city which, says the 
historian, was no longer Corinth but Argos. They 
were allowed the privileges of Argian citizens, or 
rather they were obliged to become members of 
the Argian commonw^th ; a privilege which they 
were very far from desiring ; for with it they found 
themselves of less consideration, in their altered 
country, than many foreiners. In the true spirit 
of Grecian patriotism, narrow but ardent, they 
thought life, continues the historian, contemptible 
upop such terms ; and they resolved (for, tho 
frightened by the falling of a stone, they were 
brave men) that, at any risk, their country, which 

had 

" The expression of Xenophon is remarkable, 'O^^tk 18 
To^f TtfmWcMvUfy K. r. •• and Uie whole passage is in terms 
not to oe exactly rendered in modem language. 
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had been Corinth from earliest times, should ^till 
be Corinth'*. In the true spirit of Grecian love 
of liberty, they resolved that Corinth should again 
be free. Personal freedom, as far as appears, them- 
selves with all Corinthian citizens injoyed ; but 
Xenophon, swayed by party-prejudice, seems to 
have thought, with them, that association in civil 
rights, with the people of another free common- 
wealth, was a freedom not to be indured. To 
purify the city from the pollution of murderers, 
another of their resolutions, would have been of 
less questionable rectitude,, had the means by 
which they proposed to accomplish it been unex- 
ceptionable. With all these ideas together, their 
minds were highly heated : insomuch that, in their 
doubt of being able to accomplish their purpose, 
they could find gratification in the thought, as the 
cotemporary historian assures us, that, ' should 
' their best endevors fail, yet, in pursuit of the 

* greatest blessings, they should obtain the most 

* glorious of deadis.' 

Thus' prepared for bold exertion, Pasimelus and Xenopb. 
Alcimenes, young men of the first consideration cV^?* 
in. their party, undertook to communicate ,with 
Praxitas, the Lacedaemonian commander a|; Sicyon. 
To avoid observation and inquiry frqm the guards 
at the gates, they made their way out of the city 
by a gully, the course of a winter torrent, which 
interrupted the continuity of the wall; and they 

proposed 
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4r«»9^ai, «. r. f.. It ia difficalt, in rendering this passage in 
modem language, to avoid an air of ridicule, which however 
Xenophon haa certainly not intended. 
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CHAP, proposed to Praxitas to introduce a body of troops 
within that fortification, wliich, like the famous 
long walls of Athens, secured the communication 
of Corinth with its port of Lechaeum. For the 
execution of their purpose, they chose a night on 
which they were intrusted, by the existing admi- 
nistration of their country, with the guard of one 
of the gates of the long walls. Praxitas, at the 
head of a Lacedsemonian mora, with die whole 
strength of Sicyon and about a hundred and fifty 
Corinthian refugees, entered without opposition. 
Expecting however to be quickly attacked by 
superior numbers, he set immediately to raise 
works^ which might inable him to maintain his 
ground till reinforcement could reach him : for, 
on one side, Corinth was filled with a military 
people, strengthened by a body of mercenaries ; 
and, on the other, Lechaeum was held by a 
Boeotian garrison; nor was it doubted but the 
force of Argos would hasten to relieve the new 
member of the Argian commonwealth. 

That day, however, and the next, Praxitas held 
his situation unmolested; but, on the following 
morning, a body of Argians being arrived, Corinth 
poured out its force to attack him. We learn 
from Thucydides, that, in his time, the general 
reputation of the Peloponnesian troops was supe- 
rior to that of any others known. This reputation^ 
it* appears, was not lost, when Cyrus raised his 
army to march against Artaxerxes. In the wars 
however which arose within Greece, - after the 
conclusion of that distinguished by the name of 
the Peloponnesian, we find very great difference 

among 
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among the Pdoponnesian troops; a difTerence 
which could arise only from the different attention 
given to military discipline and military exercises, 
and the different manner in which such attention 
was inforced by the political institutions of the 
several repiiblics. The Sicyonians, long allies of 
Lacedsemon, and continually serving with the 
Lacedaemonian forces, could not want means to 
know the Lacedaemonian discipline; yet their Xenoph. 
military was nevertheless held in contempt ; and, c. V >• '^^ 
in the battle within the long walls of Corinth, they . 
proved the justice of the general opinion. Being 
attacked by the Argians^ they yielded to the first 
onset ; and, flying through their own intrenched 
camp, excepting those who fell by the swords of 
the pursuing enemy, they were stopped only by 
the sea. Pasimachus, who commanded a small 
force of Lacedsemonian cavalry, was witness to 
this deieat Either Ihe nature of - the ground 
forbad, or, through his ignorance of a service less 
cultivated by the Lacedaemonians, he saw no 
opportunity for bringing horse into action; and 
yet, indignant at the defeat of his friends, he 
resolved to act. Dismounting, he persuaded, for 
it seems he could not command, some of his 
cavalry to follow him. The method of our dra- 
goons not being within their practice, they fastened 
their horses to some trees which happened to be 
near, and, the small shields they carried on horse- 
back not being fit for ingaging with heavy-armed 
infantry, they supplied themselves with those of 
the slain and fiying Sicyonians. Thus accoutred, 
they marched against the Aryans, who, seeing 

D 2 the 
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CHAP, the Sicvonian mark, an ess, on their shields, littfo 
regarded their approach, Pasimachus, observing 
this, is reported to have said, using the common 
Lacedaemonian oath, ' By the twin-gods, Argians,. 
' these esses shall deceive you/ With the valor 
of a true Spartan soldier, but not with the just 
discretion of an officer, rushing then to the assault 
of numbers too superior, he was killed with most 
of his band '^ 
Xenoph. JMcauwhile the Lacedaemonian heavy-armed, 
c. 4. s. 10. having defeated the Corinthians and mercenaries^ 
and committed pursuit to the Corinthian refugees, 
turned to ingage the Argians. These, who so 
despised the Sicyonians, were so alarmed, in the 
midst of victory, by the approach of the Lacedae- 
monians, that to regain communication with the 
city, as the means of support and shelt^, they 
lost all other consideration. Hastening to pass 
that dreaded enemy, they exposed .their right 
flank ; of all things, in the ailtient practice of war^ 
the most dangerous ; because the shield, so impor- 
tant for the soldier's protection, became inefficient. 
The Lacedaemonians did not neglect the advan- 
tageous opportunity. Tlie Argians, suffering in their 
defenceless flank, still pushed for the city-gate; 

but 

" The speech of Pasimachus, in the original, forces itself ' 
the more upon notice by something of a whimsical effect, 
arising from the Lacedaemonian dialect, in which it is re- 
ported : New ru cw^ A^r«i, ^l^f^it v/cfii r» ciyyMrot raSrtt, 
Beside the general peculiarities of the Doric dialect, Ihe 
Lacedaemonians, as appears fully in the Lysistrata of 
Aristophanes, commonly pronounced Z for 0. The effect 
altogether would perhaps be most nearly imitated in Elnglisfai^ 
by giving the speech ia the Lowland Scottish dialect, and 
• adding the change of S for Th: ' By se twain-gods, Aurgians, 
'.V 9686 esses/ &c. 
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but before they could reach it, were met by the 
Corinthian refugees, returning from pursuit. This 
checked their way, and completed their conster- 
nation. The Corinthians in the city, fearing to 
open a gate, afibrded them no other refuge dian 
by ladders let down from the walls. The slaughter Xenoph. 
insuiiig was such, that, says the historian, as com, c. V s.^«- 
or billets, or stones, are often seen, so the bodies 
lay in heaps. Praxitas then led his victorious 
troops to the assault of Lechseum, and. added the 
Boeotian garrison there to the number slain. 

The success of the Lacedasmonian arms was s. 19. 
thus complete, and the dead, with the usual 
ceremonies,' already restored, when the forces of 
the Peloponnesian allies of Lacedcemon arrived 
Praxitas employed them in making a breach in 
the Corinthian long walls, sufficient for the con- 
venient passage of an army : he then assault^ and 
took Sidus and Crommyon on the isthmus, and 
he fortified Epieicia. Placing garrisons in all 
' those places, by which he secured the command 
of the isthmud, he dismissed the rest of his army, 
and returned himself to Lacedtemon.. 



SECTION III. 

Invasion ofLacoma by Pkamabazus and Conon^ Restoration 
of the long ivalls of Athens, Seqfight in the Corinthian 
. Gulph. 

By the victories of Corinth and Coroneia the force s £ c t. 

Ill 
of the formidable con£ederacy^ formed against 

Lacediemon, had been broken ; and, by the recent 

successes of Praxitas, the command of the isthmus 

D 3 being 
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cjiA P. being recovered, means -were again open for car- 
rying war against the enemies of Lacedaemon 
beyond the peninsula. Instead therefore of any 
longer dreading invasion at home, Lacedaemon 
should have been again formidable to her enemies. 
But that policy, by which she had profited in the 
latter years of the Peloponnesian war, was now 
turned against herself ; the wealth of Persia sup* 
ported her foes; the command of the sea was 
already gone ; and her armies, which should have 
carried her vengeance against her most distant 
foes, were necessary at home, and yet unequal, to 
the protection of her own coast. 

Whatev^ personal esteem Phamabazus "might 
have for Agesilaus, he was highly exasperated 
against the Lacedaemonian government. Of a 
temper to feel the disgrace of the condition of a 
fugitive, to which, in the sight of all his depend- 
ants, and to the knowlege of the Persian court, 
he had been reduced, he was anxious to recover 
his honor, not less than he had been to vindicate 

Xenoph. his property. During winter therefore he was 
diligent in adding to the number of his ships, and 
in raising a force of Grecian mercenaries ; the 
only troops that could be effectually opposed to 
Greeks ; and he resolved to cany war, in person, 
to the coast of Laconia, where no Persian had 
ever yet appeared in arms. 

B. c. 393. In pursuance of this resolution, imbarking, in 

<»-9*3- spring, with the Athenian Conon for his vice- 
admiral, he sailed among the ilands of the 
JEgean ; and, from the Ionian shore to Melos^ all 
submitted to him. Proceeding then directly to 
5 the 
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the Laconiau coast, he had the satisfaction to sect. 
make good his landing on it, near Pherce, and 
to ravage unresisted the country around. Re* 
imbarking before the Lacedaemonians could come 
in force a^dnst him, he repeated his debarkations, 
in various parts, for plunder, and always with 
success. Under the able advice of Conon, he 
did not loiter on a coast where rocks and tempests 
and want were to be apprehended, not less than 
an enemy,, whom he well knew to be formidable. 
He crossed to the itand of Cythera, which, in the 
early ^part of the Peloponnesian war, had been 
conquered by the unfortunate Nicias. Being 
without strong places, it yielded without resist* 
ance ; s^nd, in the idea that it might be made a 
useful acquisition, a garrison was placed there, 
under Nicophebus, an Athenian. The satrap 
then dii-ected his course to the Corinthian isthmus, 
where the congress of the confederacy was as- 
sembled. There he had opportunity to com* 
municate with the leading men, with whom he 
concerted measures for the prosecution of the 
war against Lacedsemon ; and, leaving a sum of 
money for its support, returned with his fleet to 
Asia. 

While the impression of satisfaction with his 
successful expedjtipn, in which he had earned a 
glory so new to a Persian satrap, was fresh upon 
the mind of Phamabazus. Conon took the favor- 
ing opportunity for obtaining some most impor* 
XB^l advantages for his country. A man of 
jcourage and honor, the satrap was no deep politi- 
mn* He fdt kemily the injuries he had suffered 
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CHAP, from the overbearinff power of Lacedaemon, com-* 
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^ — ^-L; manding at once the naval and military force of 
Greece: but the expence of maintaining the 
fleet, by which he had delivered, and in some 
degree revenged, himself, pressed upon his trea- 
Xcnopii. sury. It was therefore a grateful proposal, which 
^8.s!*9.'io. Conon made, to transfer a large share of that 
Diod. 1. 14. burthen to the Athenian commonwealth ; urging, 
however, that to inable Athens to bear it, two 
things were necessary ; first, that the tribute from 
the ilands, by which Athens had formerly main- 
tained her navy, should be restored, the combined 
fleet inforcing regular payment; and then, that 
her long walls, so essential to her security agamst 
the overbearing ambition of Lacedaemon, should 
be rebuilt. The liberality of Pharnabazus granted 
all that Conon demanded. He allowed the fleet 
to be employed in reestablishing the claim of 
Athens to contributions for the support of her 
navy; he allowed, the crews to be imployed in 
working upon the long walls ; he gave a large sum 
of money toward the expence, and he sent masons 
and mechanics to assist in the work. Neigh- 
boring states, which had the democratical interest 
at heart, added their voluntary aid ; and it is 
remarkable that, among the most zealous and 
liberal, were the Boeotians, lately the most vehe- 
» ment enemies of Athens, remorselessly urgent for 
its destruction. But so it was, ambng the warring 
interests of parties, in the little - republics of 
Greece: walls, connecting the capital with its 
ports, were esteemed the bulwark of the. devn^ 
cratical, and the bane of the oligarchal cause. 

From 
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Vrom the moment, therefore, when the revolution 
in Boeotian politics took place, whereby the de* 
mocratical became the ruling interest, it became 
most the object -^ofi the leading men to restore^ 
what their predecessors in administration thought 
they had the greatest interest in destroying. 

Thus Conon, thirteen years after his flight from 
his country's ruin, had the singular good fortune 
and glory to return, with the present of a fleet 
and fortifications, in short, of dignity, power, and 
dominion in his hand. The gratitude of the 
Athenian people was shown in honors, we are 
told, of the highest kind, conferred upon Conon, iiocr. Svag. 
^nd * his firiend and patron the virtuous tyrant of f*^*.*' 
Salamis; of which, however we find nothing 
specified but their portraits in marble, placed by 
the side of the statue of the PreseiVing Jupiter; 
in memorial, says the cotemporary rhetorician, of 
the greatness of their services, and of their 
fidendsMp for one-'another. Of any gratitude 
shown by the' Athenian people to the generous 
satrap, we have no information. Possibly' the 
prejudices of the age would not allow them, of 
the -same kind, to a barbarian, of whatever merit, 
as to Evagoras ; who, tho a "tyrant, was a Greek, 
and an Athenian citizen. 

While the satrap s money thus laid anew the 
foundation of naval power for the Atibenian com- 
monwealth, it inabled the Corinthians to maintain 
a fleet for the security of : their own gulph. 
.Meanwhile the Lacedsemdnians, utterly unable to xenopb. 
oppose the fleet which, under Conon, commanded ^s* sA'i. 
itfae eastern seas, eqtiipped however ^ squadron to 
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CHAP, dispute the. western with the. Corinthians, and 
give protection to the Achaians ai^d others^ their 
allies in thos& parts. Coming to action with 
the Corinthian fleet, the Lacedemonian ad* 
miral, Polemarchus, was killed, and Pollis, the 
next officer, wounded ; but Teleutias, brother of 
Agesilaus, arriving with a reinforcement, the Co- 
rinthians avoided farther action, and the Lace^ 
dtemonians commanded the gulph. 



SECTION IV. 

Improvement of the Grecian art of war by the 

General Iphicratee. Jffam of Phlius, Causee of failing 
energy cf Lacedceman. Successes of Iphicrates in Pelo- 
ponnesus. Antakidas Ambassador from Lacedcemony and 
Conon from Athens^ to the Satrap of Lydia. Expeditions, 
of Agesilaus into ArgoHs and Corinthia. Isthmian Games. 
Slaughter of a Lacedttmonian mora. Farther successes of 
Iphicrates, 

The Athenians, tho. their forces had shared in 
the loss of two great battles, and in one of diem 
had suffered considerably, nevertheless lield their 
country still unhurt by the war. £ut, the 
Lacedaemonians commanding both the isthmus 
and the gulph of Corinth, the passage, to Attica 
was easy to them ; and while the restoration of 
the long walls would of course excite their jea- 
lousy, die ravage of Laconia by Conon could not 
but have excited a desire of revenge. It was 
therefore much an object for the Aihenians to 
ke^ the Lacedaemonians employed within thdr 
own peninsula. After the victories of Agesilaus 
and Praxitas; it mi^t indeed appear rash to sead 

a landforce 
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a landforce to make war in Pelopcmaesus : but 
Athens^ fertile in great talents, had a general 
formed for the peculiar circumstances of the 
existing occasion. 

Iphicrates was the author of a system of tactics, 
new among the Greeks. The phalanx, almost 
irresistible where it could exert its force, was 
cumbersome in evolution, unfit for mountainous 
or woody countries, incapable of rapid motion, 
either in pursuit or retreat. Its character is 
marked in a saying reported of Iphicrates. Com- 
paring an army with the human body, the general, piut 
he said, was as the head, the fight-^rmed as the ^f^ 
hands, the cavalry as tiie feet, and the phalanx as 
the chest, and shoulders. Of course he consi- 
dered the Peloponnesian army, notwithstandmg 
the general superiority of the heavy-armed, as 
extremely defective ; for its light-armed were meer 
untrained or ill-trained slaves ; and the cavalry 
generally deficient, both in number and in dis- 
cipline, . Indeed, among the Greeks, cavalry was 
of little use but in pursuit, except against the 
light-armed ; no body of horse daring to charge 
a phalanx ; and hence the cavalry was compared 
to the feet. Under this view of things, Iphicrates 
directed his attention to improve what he called 
the hands of the army. Athens had always had 
bowmen superior to the Peloponnesian, and had 
often profited from that superiority. Iphicrates 
conceived that grec^t advantage might be drawn 
.from an improved discipline of the middle-anaed^ 
or targete^rs, who, to the agility of the light- 
anned, xni^t unite some d^r?ee of the force of 

the 
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OH A p. the phalanx. Indeed how much practice wa« 
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* — ./-^ necessary to excellence, in any of the three styles 
of discipline, we may gather in some degree from 

Xen. Mem. Xenophon ; where he observes that even a Spartan 
would not, with target and dart, ingage a Thracian 
armed in the same manner, any more than the 
Thracian would, witli shield and spear, ingage 
uny Greek practised in the discipline of the 
heavy-armed. 

Circumstances which brought forward for 
historical notice the little republic of Phlius, 
hitherto obscure among the complicated politics 
and wars of Greece, opened also the first field 
of fame for Iphicrates and his new system. Phlius 

Xenopb. was a member of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, 
when 'the chiefs of the Lacedaemonian party were 
expelled. According to the general course of 
things in Greece, it was to be expected that Phlius 
'Would then renounce the Lacedaemonian alliance, 
•and ingage in the new confederacy of Boeotia, 
Athens, and Argos. But an inveterate hatred, a 
kind of horror of the Argians, pervaded all parties 
in Phlius : insomuch that it was resolved, with 
all the forbidding' circumstances attending, to 
cndevor to preserve the connection of the com- 
monwealth with Lacedaemon. In other times 
probably, spuming at the proposal, the Lace- 
daemonian government would have commanded 
those who ruled in Phlius to restore the exiles : 
but, in the iexisting situation of affairs, Lacedaemon 
no longer held her former imperious tone ; and, 
tho the Pliliasians carried their avowal of jealousy 
«o far as to refuse, in any case, to admit 

Lacedaemoniati 
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Lacedaemonian troops within their waDs, their 
offered friendship was not slighted. 

The preference, given by a democratical party^ 
to the Lacedaemonian alliance, was a disappoint- 
ment to the democratical confederacy, that excited 
revenge; and the. central situation of Phlius^ 
between Argolis, Corinthia, Sicyonia, and Arca- 
dia, {gave that little state an impoirtance that 
m*ged attention. Accordingly Iphicrates led his 
targeteers into Phliasia, and marked his way with 
ravage. His purpose was to provoke pursuit, and 
lead the Phliasians into an ambuscade. He 
succeeded ; and so large a proportion of their 
small .force of heavy-armed fell, that the sur- 
vivors thought themselves unequal, not only to 
the protection of their fields^ but even to the 
defence of their walls. Pressed then by distress 
and danger, they were induced so far to remit their 
former jealousy, as to request from Lacedaemon B.C. 39^ 
a protecting force, and even to put their citadd ^^' ^' * 
into the power of a Spartan governor. The trust 
was executed with fidelity, and even with scnipur 
lous delicacy ; for, when the Phliasians, after 
arranging their affairs, thou^t themselves again 
equal to their own protection, the Lacedaemoniad 
government, in Tiithdrawing' the garrison, avoided 
even to mention a restoration of the exiles. The 
conduct was liberal and wise ; worthy of Agesilaus, 
if he was the mover ; but we cannot give the 
Lacedaemonian administration quite so much 
credit for it, as if they had been less under the 
.pressure of difficult circumstances. 

After 
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CRAP. After his success in Phliasia, Iphicrates overran 
ir ^^^- . great part of Arcadia; and, such was the new 
HdT4. terror of his targeteers, that even the Arcadian 
c. 4. s. 16, heavy-armed feared to quit their towns. The Lace- 
daemonians however were not to be so daunted. 
Iphicrates falling in with a body of them, his 
targeteers, according to their usual method, after 
throwing their javelins, retreated to avoid sta- 
tionary action. But the Lacedaemonians pursuing, 
such was the practised vigor of some of their 
younger men, with their full armor, they overtook 
and killed some of the targeteers, and made some 
prisoners. After this experience, it was with diffi- 
culty that the targeteers could be led within dart's 
throw of any Lacedaemonian forces. Iphicrates 
nevertheless taught them still to support their 
reputation against other troops; insomuch that, 
s. 17. near Lechaeum, he defeated a body of Mantineiali 
heavy-armed. Thus, says the cotemporary 
historian, the Lacedaemonians who held the 
targeteers in contempt, found reason to hold their 
own alUes in still greater contempt ; and it became 
a common sarcasm among them, that the allies 
were afraid of the target^rs, as children of 
hobgoblins. 
S.18. Notwithstanding the employment thus found 

for the Lacedaemonians by Iphicrates, the Athe- 
nians were still uneasy under the apprehension of a 
renewal of those evils, which had been experienced 
in the frequent invasions of their country, during 
the Peloponnesian war. They were therefore 
anxious to deprive the Lacedaemonians of the 

command 
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command of the isthmus, and with this view it 
was resolved to restore the long walls of Corinth. 
Accordingly the whole force of the commonwealth 
marched to support a body of workmen, so 
numerous that ihe restoration of the western wall 
was completed in a few days. A good defence 
being thus gained on the side of Sicyon, the 
enemy's principal garrison in those parts, they 
proceeded with the eastern wall more leisurely. 

In tracing, with the able cotemporaty historian, 
the events which followed the return of Agesilaus 
from Asia and his victory in Boeotia, some wonder 
is apt to arise at the little exertion or little means, 
at the confined action and narrow views, of 
that seemingly formidable commonwealth, which, 
after the Pebponnesian wlur^ completely com- 
manded Greece, and not only threatened Persia, 
but was actually carrying conquest iax inter Asia. 
To her landforce no misfortune had happened. 
On the contrary, a victory had checked the exer- 
tions of her enemies in Greece, before Agesilaus 
returned. He brought to her assistance a power- 
ful army of veterans, formed in various service, 
and gained a victory on his arrival. Hiis was 
followed by success under Praxitas, which secured 
the way for'carr3nng invasion into the territories of 
any of the hostile repubHcs. No use appears to 
have been made of these advantages. One defeat 
at sea had dq;)rived Laoedeemcm of her trana- 
marine dominion, and three victories by land did 
not give her quiet within her own peninsula. From 
the course o£ Xenophon s narrative^ however, 
may be gathered that, for this apparent inertness 

and 
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CHAP, and real ineiKciency, two powerful causes existed ; 
the diminution of pecuniary resources, through 
the loss of the Asiatic dominion, and the dis- 
affection of the Laconian subjects to the Spartan 
government. Means failed for putting the Asiatic 
army any more in action, and the measures of 
government for external exertion were cramped 
by the necessity of watching the disposition to 
revolt at home. On both subjects Xenophon, on 
account of his connection with the Spartan 
government, has spoken always with delicacy and 
reserve, yet he has not wholly omitted to throw 
light on them. 

Humbled then and distressed, pressed by land 
and by sea, abroad and at home, and at a loss 
for measures, while the Athenians w^ere recovering 
extensive dominion, the Lacedaemonians turned 
their thoughts to a reconciliation with Persia. 
They had experienced the advantage of the Persian 
alliance, when they possessed it ; they now felt its 
pressure against them; and they perceived Uiat, 
contemptible as the military of the empire was 
become, yet, in the divided state of Greece, the 
Persian king, or even a satrap,^ by the force of 
money alone, employing Greeks against Greeks, 
could decide the balance between their republics. 
They had moreover had large opportunity to 
know, that the councils of the Persian empire 
had scarcely more energy. than its arms; so that, 
in the looseness of the connection' of the distant 
members, with the head, and with oneanother, 
means for negotiation and intrigue were almost 
Always open. In the present moment, Phamabazus 
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was highly incensed against them, and his te- 
aentment had afforded opportunity for th^ t^ble 
admiral and minister of Athens to. attach him to 
the Athenian interest. But the new satrap of 
Lydia, Teribazus, had no cause of personal 
animosity, perhaps no principle of political enmity 
toward them ; and, to judge from past experience, 
the very attachment of one satrap to the Athenian^ 
might incline the other to the Lacedaemonian 
cause. 

• These considerations ur^g, Antdcidas was B. C. 393, 
sent ambassador to Sardis. The Athenians, xen^Hei. 
alarmed at this, sent also an embassy, at the i;ta!^'it 
head of which was Conon, accompanied by 
ministers irom Bceotia, Corinth, and Argos. 
Antalddas represented ^that the support, given t-is^ 
' by Pharnabazus to the Athenians, went far 
^ . beyond ivhat a just consideration of the interest 
^ of the Persian empire would allow : that, on 

* the contrary, the terms of peace which, <m the 
^ part of Lacedsemon, he was commissioned to 
' propose, could not fail of being agreeable to 
^ the king. The Lacedaemonians would no longer 

* dispute the king's sovereinty over the Grecian 
' cities in Asia; and, for the ilands and the 
^ European Greek cities, they only desired dom-' 
' plete independency. If thed no sovereinty of 

* one Grecian city over another were allowed, it 
< would be impossible for an;^ to carry hostilities 
^ with any efficacy ag^nst the king ; so that the 
^ expence of maintaining a. fleet for the Athenians,^ 
^ and of making war upon the Lacediemonians» 

* might be eqnaify spared.' 

vot. vj. £ Teribazus 
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CHAP. Teribazus was pleased with this proposal, but 
the Athlenian, Boeotian, and Argian ministers 
could not be brought to consent to a peace upon 
8«ch terms. Under the stipulation for the in«- 
dependency of all Grecian states, the Athenians 
feared to lose the ilands of Lemnos, Imbrus, and 
Scirus, their antient possession ; the Thebans 
their command over the Boeotian cities ; and the 
Argians their new connection with Corinth. As 
far therefore as peace was the object, the nego* 
tiation failed. But Antalcidas neverthdess carried 
a great point for his country, for he gained 
Teribazus. Scrupling to conclude an alliance 
with Lacediemon, without express authority Irom 
his court, the satrap howev^ secretly furnished 
money for the equipment of a Lacedemonian fleet ; 
imprisoned Conon on pretence of injurious con- 
duct toward the king ; and went himself to Susa, 
to solicit authority for the measures he desired to 
pursue. 

While Antalcidas was thus successfully nego- 
tiating at Sardis, the Lacedaemonian administra- 
tion, stimuktod by the depredations of Iphicrates 
in various parts of Peloponnesus, and alarmed 
by the restcmttion of the long walls of Corinth, 
resohred at length to put Agesilaus again at 
the head of an army, and appoint his brother 
Teleutias to cooperate with him in naval com- 
mand. Quickly all Aiigolis was ySrVaged ; and, 
the attenti(m of the confederates bdng thus called 
to that country, Agerikus suddenly crossed the 
mountains, while Teleutias conducted a^^ squadron 
of twelve ships up the Saronic gulpti, and &e' 
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unfinished long walls, and the Corindiian naval sect. 
arsenal, were taken. The expedition was ably - ,^' - 
^conducted, and the success important^ut the blow 
was not followed : the forces of the allies vrete xen. ibid. 
dismissed, and Agesilausled &e Lacedaemonians f^^fj; 
«home to celebrate the Hyadntfaian festival. 

In the whole conduct of this war we find nothing 
like that greatness of design, which mig^t have 
been expected if Agesilaos could have directed 
measures. It was evidently a .war of the ephcnrs, 
and the king was meaiy the general, acting under 
their orders. In the insuing spring he was directed b. C. 392. 
again to put himsdf at the head of the army'^ S^'^f;J' 
The refugee Corinthians had communicated in- i.4c.5* 
jTormation, that Corinth was principaJIy subsisted 
firom a stock of cattle, collected at an obscure 
port within the Corinthian territory, on the 
. Saronic.gulph, of the same name with the cde- 
brated harbour of Athens, Peirseus. To'd^ive 
the enemy of that supply, was thought an object 
for an expedition, which the king should com- 
mand. After events more adapted to ingage and 
fill the mind^ these Uttje transactions are apt to 
appear uninteresting. Th^ are neverthdess im«- 
portant, as they are connected with great revolu* 
tions that followed, links in die great chain of 
events; and sometimes as they afford informar 
tioD, the dearest and the most impressive of the 

religion^ 

^ Neither season nor year ie specified hereby Xenophon; 
but the industnous acuteaeasvof Dodwell, iadignant at th« 
evident confusion of Diodorus, has endevored to ascertain tb^ 
dates from the mention of the Isthmian festival in the Hel* 
knics of Xenopbon, and of the HyaciathisB in the Afe$ils«is. 
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,€HAP. religion, politics, warfiare, and manners, of this 
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v_..^^_l-» interesting age. 

The time selected for the expedition was that of 
the Isthmian games ; which, in the Peloponnesian 

Ch.i9.8.tt. ^ar, we have seen, diffused a temporary peace 
aromid them ; insomuch that, amid designs and pre^ 
parations on both sides avowedly the most hostile^ 
the Athenians could safely trust their persons in.the 
power of the Corinthians, then the most virulent of 
their enemies. But the same superstition, which 
at that time insured the observation of the ar- 
mistice, now provoked to interrupt the sacred 
season with hostility. Corinth, by fiction of po- 
licy being now Argos, Corinthians and Argians 
indifferently, but all with the name of Argians, 
presided at the ceremony, and performed the pre- 
scribed sacrifice to Neptune. This the Corinthian 
refugees held to be a portentous pollution. They 

claimed themselves to be the Corinthian common- 

* 

wealth, the exclusive privilege and exclusive duty 
of whose members it was to officiate in that 
solemnity. The Lacedsemouians approving their 
claim, Agesilaus led his army directly to the 
isthmus. The Argians were not prepared against 
attack, nor even against surprize. They fled on 
the first alarm ; yet not so timely, but, as they 
hurried along the road by Cenchiea, they were- 
seen by the Lacedaemonians from the heights 
above, and might have been overtaken, but 
Xen. Hei Agcsilaus would uot allow pursuit. So litde in- 
deed was the approach of an enemy apprehended, 
that the victim was left ready slain, and the pre- 
parations complete, for the feast which should 

have 
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hsve~ followed. . Agesilaus put his Corinthian 
friendcii in possession of the3ey and remained three 
days, while the sacrifices and games were per- 
formed under their presidency. Xenophon men- 
tioniJy as a circumstance interesting to the Greeks, 
that after his departure the Argians caused the 
solemnity to be repeated in all its parts ; so. that 
some of the games were twice performed, and 
the same conquerors in some of them were twice ^ 
proclaimed. 

On the fourth day, Agesilaus led his army to XeikHei. 
Peiraeus. There he found a large force, so ^J^**' 
strongly posted, with Iphicrates commanding, 
that in doubt of the success of an assault, he 
recurred to stratagem. Spreading a report that ^9* 
Corinth was to be betrayed to him, he decamped 
suddenly and directed his inarch thither. The 
Corinthian administration were so little secure 
of their own people that, in great alarm, they 
sent for Iphicrates to come and save Corinth; 
and that active general, ready at the cdl, with 
his light targ^teers, passed the Lacedasmonian 
heavy-armed in the night. Agesilaus, informed 
of this, returned at daybreak to Peineus, and 
occupi^ the commanding heights ; upon which ■• 6* 
the troops remaining there, together with all the 
men, women, and slaves of the place, took sanc- 
tuary in a ne^boring temple of Juno, and soon 
after surrendered themselves to the mercy of 
Agesilaus. His generosity was not conspicuous 
upon the occasion: those who %vere accused as 
accomplices in the massacre at Corinth were- 
^ven up to the refugees : the rest, men, women, 
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cnA9. goods, everything included iu the capture, were' 

^ ■ V * sold. 

The terror of the arms of Agesilaus, probaUy 
however not unassisted by some intdlig^nce or 
some ai^irehension of the success of Antalcidas 

Xenoph. ~ in negotiation, brought ministers to the Lace- 

cV s*^. dffimonian camp from several of the hostile states, 
and particularly the Boeotian, to know upon what 
terms peace might be expected. These ministeifs 
were waiting the king*s leisure, while, with de- 
signed ostentation, he was reviewing his captives 
and other booty, when a ijiessenger arrived, with 
intelligence of a disaster, to the Lacedaemonian 
arms, which unfortunately checked both their 
desire of peace, and his means to command it. 

It was a custom from very eariy ages, and 
supposed of divine origin, that the Laconians of 
the town of Amyclsea, on whatsoever public 
service employed abroad, should return home to 
sing the paean at the Hyadnthian festival. The 
season being at hand, Ageulaus, in marching for 
Peineus, had left all the Amycteans of the army 
in Lechseum ; directing the polemarq, who com* 
manded the garrison ther^ to provide for the 
security of their return to Laoonia. The pdemarc, 
zealous in the execution of what was esteemed a 
sacrs^ duty, committed the defence of Lechasum 
to the troops of the allies, while^ with a mora of 
Lacedasmonian infantry, consisthig of about six 
hundred men, and another of cavalry, probably, 
a much smaller mimber, he mafched to escort 
tii6 Amydaeans. He took the road to Sicyon, 
not as tiie direct way lo, LaocdcuMia, but as the 

readiest 
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readiest to get beyond danger from thef en^ny in ^£CT. 
Corindi, and to have a friendly line of country > ^^' 
alterward to traverse, with a fresh escort^ if it 
should be necessary. Having passed Corinth x«noph. 
without molestation, and proceeded within four c. 5. •. tt. 
mil^ of SicyoD, he committed the Amyclseans 
to the charge of the cavalry, directing the com-* 
manding officer'^ to accompany them ad far as 
they should themselves desire, and then press his 
way back to overtake the infantry in their return 
to Lechseum. He knew that the force in Corinth 
was large; but the late successes of Ihe Lace-* 
diemonian arms had inspired confidence, and he 
thought none would dare to attack a body of 
Lacedaemonian heavy-armed. 

Unfortunately that very stratagem which gave 
Agesilaus easy possession of' Peirseus, had con- 
siderably mcreased the force in Corinth, and at 
the same time sexit thither a general not likely to 
miss an oppottunity for striking a blow. Iphicrate^ 
was there widi his targeteers, and CaUias son of 
Hipponicus, chief of the Daduchian family ^'^ 
commanded a body of Athenian. heavy^armed. 
They observed the polemarc returning, without 
cavalry and without li^t troops, and they led out 
their forces.. Having preconcerted measures^ 
Caliias kept aloof, while the targeteers hutig on 
the flanks and rear of the Lacedaemonian column, 

direeting 

^ His Athe^n military title would have be^ &ppttrt\ 
but the Lacedaemonian was Hipparmost; which wMoM t6 
prove that Harmost may properly be rendered Commafidefy 6f 
Governor, 

^ See Cb. 32. 8. t, of this Hist 

E 4 
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CHAP, directing their missile weapons at the undefended 

XXV • 

' parts of the heavy- armed soldiers body. The 
polemarc continued his march under th^ annoy- 
ance, till several were wounded and some feU« 
Xwph. jje then ordered those within ten years after boy- 
c. 5. 8. 15. hood, perhaps those under .four and twenty, to 
assault and pursue '^ This, a common expedient,, 
of the Grecian heavy-armed, when unsupported, 
by cavdry or light troops, had succeeded, as we 
have seen, once, even against Iphicrates : but, to 
such an officer, every loss was a profitable lesson,, 
and the expedient succeeded no more. His 
targeteers, superior both in arms and discipline to 
any before known, evaded the ^pursuit of the 
Spartan youth, incumbered with their heavy 
armour, turned upon them if they scattered, over- 
took them when they retreated^ wounded many, 
killed some, and compelled the rest to rejoin the 
main body, upon which then, more daringly than 
before, they renewed their attacks. TJie polemarc 
was thus provoked to order all under thirty to 
assault. In retreating again, more fell than after 
the former charge. Already the dost active and 
daring soldiers were mostly killed or wounded, 
when the horse joined. These were ordered to 
charge, and the younger men of the infantry 
with them. The cavalry service appears to have 

been 

*' T« }i)M mf' Km. The exact value of this expression, 
which occurs more than once in Xenophon, is not satisfac- 
torily ascertained. According to Plutarch, the Lacedaemonian 
SCvt boyhood, seems to have ended at the age of twelve 
years, alter Which, to the age of nineteen, the Lacedsemonian 
youths were called £jrens. Thus the pursuers would have 
been those only btftween the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
two. 
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been ill-cultivated among the Lacedaemonians. 
Xenophon blames the conduct of their horse on 
this day. Instead of pushing, the pursuit of the 
retreating targeteers, they carefully kept even 
front with their inftintry, halted when they halted/ 
and retreated when they retreated. Immediatdy 
as they turned, the targeteers turned, and horse 
and foot together sulSered from their missile 
weapons. Another charge was then made ; but 
in the same manner, and with no better success. 
As their numbers were thus reduced, their efforts 
slackened, and those of the enemy grew more 
spirited. Distressed and at a loss, at length, for xenoph. 
measures, they halted on a small eminence, about ^t*' *" t- 

'J ' . c. 5* i* »7« 

two furbngs from the sea, and two miles from 
Lechaeum. Thence, while suffering from missile 
weapons, and unable to return a blow, they saw, 
on one side, boats from Lechasum intended to 
relieve them, on the other, the Athenian heavy- 
armed approaching to attack them. Upon this 
they took to flight. The horse escaped to 
Lechasum. Of the infantry, .who mostly made 
for the sea, scarcely any sul•vived*^ 

Agesilaus, upon being informed of this disaster, 
seized his spear, and, not waiting to communicate 
Mith the enemy's ministers, who were attending, 
assembled all his officers. Having given his 

orders, 

** Xenophon here says the killed, in all, were ahout two 
hundred and fifty. He had before said that the infantry were, 
in all, six hondred, and that those carried oif by the shield- 
bearers (vir«0vir««) before the first assault upon the tar^ 
.geleera, were all Uiat were rtaUy saved, yJim Tif ^^ r« ' 

khAfm Xvm^af. It looks as if two hundred and fifty were 
the number admitted by the Lacedaemonians, but that the 
histonan knew the real number to have been greater. 
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CHAP, orders^ he marched immediately, with a chosen 
"o — V— ^ body, leaviDg the rest to follow, afte^ refre&hment 
taken. He had already entered the vale of 
Lechaemn, when messengers met him, with infor- 
mation that the bodies of the slain were in the 
possession of their friends. Upon this he returlied 
to Pdraeus, and next day, says the historian, with 
a simplicity which may excite a smile, he' sold the 
prisoners. 

This misfortune, to the Lacedsemoniaii ^ arms^ 



had an effect approaching that of the capture (^ 

Sphacteria, in the Peloponnesian war. It did ndt 

indeed give an equal advantage ta the en^my, 

because no prisoners were made. The loss in 

slain was very inferior even to what many of the 

little Grecian republics had often suffered ; but it 

xenoph. made great impression upon the Lacedsemonions, 

c. 5- sWo. because^ says tbcf historian, they were unaccus^ 

piutAgci. j^jj^ ^ ^^^ blows; and, as Plutarch wdl 

remarks, lor readers less familiar with the ideas 
of the times, it was an unheitrd-of disaster, and 
esteemed a portentous event, that heavy-armed 
should be defeated by targeteers, and Lace* 
dsmoniaiis by mercenaries. A deep grief there- 
fore, as die cotemporary historian proceeds to 
inform tn, pervaded the army : only, according 
to their great lawgiver's precept, the sons, fathers, 
and brothers of the slain, as sharers in ^ory 
earned through their femily misfortune, osten- 
tatiously exhibited a joy, which, among otheir 
people, might have been este^ned indecent OA 
C(^jJ^cp- the oGcaiion* The reputation accruing to Iphkrates 
was great throughout Greece^ liiid the enemies of 
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Lacediemon were not a little incouraged. The sect. 
Boeotian ministers, attending in the camp of ' — J-^ 
Agesiians, being sent for to declare the object of naT^ 
their mission, did not even mention peace, but ^- &* *- ^ 
only requested free passage to ccmimunicate with 
their troops in Corinth. Agesilaus knew that what 
they now wanted was to get information of the 
amount of the late 3uccess. Next day therefore, •• i«- 
ma^ching toward Corinth, ^e took them in his 
train, and allowed them a view of the trophy 
raised by their friends, which he would not permit 
his own troops to remove ; but if olite, vine, or 
other valuable tree had escaped former ravage, he 
ordered it to be destroyed. Having made them 
spectators of this insult, to show that he could 
still command the country, he sent them, not 
into Corintii, but across the sea to Creusis, to 
relate in Boeotia all they had seen. 

Here however ended his exertion. Placing a •. 18. 
complete mora in Lechseum, and taking with him 
the small relics of the mora which had suffered, 
he marched for Lacedscmon. His anxiety to 
conceal from the friendly towns, in which he was 
to take quarters by the way, the amount of a loss 
apparently so little considerable, is remarkable. 
He was carefiil to enter them all as late in the 
evening, and quit them as early in the morning, 
as with any convenience might be ; and, finding 
the soldiers hurt with expectation that the Manti- 
neiaas wouki take a malignant joy in their disaster, 
tfao be moved from Orchom^uis at daybreak, and 
did HOC reach M^ntiiieia till dark, he would not 
hiJr tfidre, but stffl proceeded to die next ^own. 

Xenophon 
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CHAP. Xenophon has not informed us whether this 
^ ^, ' / retreat of the army was a measure of Agesilaus^ 
or of the ephors, or what necessity induced it. If 
not necessary, it appears an imprudent measure. 
Iphicrates presently took Sidus, Crommyon, and 
(Enoe; the two former garrisoned by Praxitas, 
the latter by Agesilaus himself. Thus all the 
Xenoph. ^ territory northward and eastward was recovered 
^ft. 1^ tb- ^^^ ^® Corinthians of the city, and command of 
the isthmus no longer remained to the Lace- 
daemonians. For the rest of the year operations 
were reduced to excursions for plunder, chiefly 
by those Corinthians, of the Lacedsemonian party, 
who had taken refuge in Sicyon. Not daring, 
since the misfortune of the Lacedsemonian mora, 
to move far by land, they directed their little 
expeditions by water, whithersoever, on the ter- 
ritory of their city, they had best hope of seizing, 
with least danger, any small booty, that might 
contribute to their subsistence. 
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SECTION V. 

Unsteddinesi of the Persian Government : War renewed by 
Lacedoemon against Persia: Thmbron Cammander4n-ckief. 
Expedition into Acamama under Agesilavs; into Argolis 
under AgenpoUs, 

• C.393. During all this year the great fleet collected by 

^* ^' Phamabazus and Conon seems to have remained 

inactive. . Possibly, since the negotiation of 

Antalcidas, the imprisonment of Conon, and the 

resolution of Teribazus to apjrfy in person to the 

court 
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court of Susa, the HeUespontine satrap may have 
been cautious of taking a decided part : perhaps 
he may have been without an officer to whose 
ability or fidelity he would trust such a command. 
There was however evidently no steddy policy in 
the Persian councils : nothing of that great design 
for establishing a commanding influence in Greece, 
which later writers have fancied in them. Struthas, Xenopb. 
who, in the absence of Teribazus. was appointed cVLt?. 
to the Lydian satrapy, instigated by consideration 
of the injuries the king's territories had borne from 
the Lacedsemonians (possibly his own property 
had suffered^ or his family had been insulted) 
warmly favored the confederacy now at war wilii 
them* 

The Lacedemonian administration, in conse-* XenopiL 
quence, renewed hostilities against Persian by &Di^o^i 
what good policy prompted it is difficult to dis- '* ^^ ^ *^ 
cover. The reappointment of Hiimbron, to a 
command in which he had already shown himself 
deficient, strengthens the probability that the 
Lacediemonian councils were at this time ill- 
directed; and the slighting manner in which Xcn.HeL 
Xenophon repeatedly mentions that officer, enough i. I. & ^' 
marks that he was not chosen by Agesilaus. ^^^M^ 
Hiimbron had some success in plundering the f-^^* ^ 
Persian possessions in the rich vale of Mn^ander ; ■• i7* 
but he did not establish a better reputation for 
miEtaiy abiKty than in his former command* 
Courage he possessed : but, tho a Spartan, he was 
a man of pleasure; indulgent to his soMiers, c. 8.i.ti. 
careless of those for whose protection he and his 
soldiers were sent Courage may be even 

mischievous 
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OHAP. mischievous in a general with deficient abilities. 
It led Thimbron to extravagant contempt of an 
enemy not incapable of profiting from his error. 
StruthaSy having observed the hasty and careless 
manner in which he often led small bodies to 
action or pursuit, sent a few horse to plunder 
the Grecian possessions in the neighbortiood. 
Thimbron was sitting at table, with the cdebrated 
musician Thersander, when intdligence came, that 
the enemy he despised was thus insultiog him. 
Immediately he rose ; and Tfaersander, expert in 
martial exercises, and an emulator of Spartan 
prowess, followed him. In his usual manner, 
without any previous care to have troops in 
readiness, he hastened, w*ith the first he could 
collect, to chastize the plunderers. Struthas 
presently appeared, with a large body of horse in 
good order : the Greeks were overpowered, and 
Thimbron and Thersander killed. The rest of 
the Grecian army, advancing too late to support 
their improvident general, were then charged and 
broken. A few saved themselves in the n^ghbor- 
ing friendly towns ; but the greater part fdl by 
the swords of the conquering Persians. 

This serious check" stopped, for a timet the ap- 
parendy ill*judged exertion of the Lacedeemcmttiis 
in Asia. Meanwhile,. in Europe, 'some accidental 
circumstances, and not any great design, led, or 
rather forced them, to carry their aims beyond 
Peloponnesus. 

Such was the unfortunate implication of int^ 
rests, in the Gredcm poUtical system, that, unable 
ever or' anywhere to give peace, which was its 

object, 
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object, that system had a constant tendency to sect. 
sprtad die flames of war. Calydon, a principal ^ ^ - 
town of JEtoiia, had renoonced its connection with Hel!?4. 
the body of the JEtolian people, and made itself ^•^•••' 
a member of the Achaian people, on the other 
side of the Corinthian gulf. We find here again 
something like that fiction of policy, by which we 
have lately observed Corinth become a part of . 
Argos. The Achaians however found the acqui- 
sition inconvenient ; for, to preserve it, they were 
obliged to keep a body of forces in Caiydon, and 
&u8tain a war with the £toHans. 

. We have formerly seen the Acamanians, after ch. 15. %, e. 
a coarse of successful warfare, generous at the °*^ ^^ ""^' 
^ same time and prudent in granting terms of peace 
to their defeated neighbors. From that patiod 
they had passed more than fifty years in so for- 
tunate an obscurity, as to offer, for the historianV 
notice, tieither crime nor misfortune. They were 
now led again to step forward on the field of fame. 
The iBtolians, anxious to recover Caiydon, and 
unidiJe with their own force, solicited and obtained 
the good offices of their allies of ^camania. The . 
Acamanians had alUance with the Athenians and 
Boeotians, who readily contributed assistanceagainst 
allies of Lacedaemon. Tiius the Achaians became 
to pressed, as to be unaUe to preserve Caiydon, 
unless they als^ could obtain assistance. Th^ 
apfdittd of course to Lacedsemdn ; but they fotmd 
the Lacedsamonian administration litde disposed 
to send a force beyond Peloponnesus. Thinking 
themselves ill-used, ihej remonstrated warmly. 
' Wherever the Lacedasmonians required their Xeoopb. 

^^ ,Hcl.l.4. 

* services, cc. s.«. 
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Chap. * services,' they said, * they always marched on the 

V ^^^- . * first summons ; and, without reciprocal assist- 

^ ance in need, they could no longer abide by a 

^ confederacy, the terms of which were so unequal. 

^ Instead of any more sending forces to serve in 

^ the Lacedaemonian armies, they must neces*- 

^ sarily employ their whole strength against their 

' own particular enonies, or make a separate 

^ peace upon the best terms they could obtain.' 

Xenoph. This rcmoustrauce had the desired effect : and 

c^liti' the abilities of Agesilaus were in consequence to 

be employed in a war, whose object was, that the 

people of the obscure town of Calydon should be 

members of that branch of the Greek nation^ 

called Achaians, and no longer of that, called 

i£tolians. He led into Arcamania two moras of 

Lacedeemonians, with the m hole strength of Achaia, 

and the contingents of all the other allies. No 

force that the Acamanians could raise, was able 

to oppose him in the field. Terms of peace, which 

he offered, being refused, he made complete 

destruction of the country, as he went, but he 

advanced only ten or twelve furlongs a day. The 

Acamanians were thus incouraged to bring their 

cattle, which had been driven far among the 

mountains, back again toward their best pastures, 

and to return themselves to the tillage of great 

«. 6. t. 6. pgjt of their lands. Agesilaus obtaining intelli* 

gence that almost the whole stock of the country, 

with numerous attending slaves, was collected on 

the borders of a lake, about twenty miles from 

his camp, by a hasty march, came upon it by 

surprise, and took almost all 

The 
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The proposed business of the next day was to s££t. 
gi|ve rest to his troops, while he sold his captives . y* 
to the slave-merchants, the common attendants of H^f ^ 
a Grecian army. Meanwhile the Acamanians ••^•■•7- 
assembled in great numbers, on the heights around 
his camp. Less practised than the Peloponnesians^ 
in the discipline of the heavy-armed, the Acar- 
nanians were remarkable, through Greece, for 
their expertness in the use of missile weapons; 
and they so annoyed the army of Agesilaus, within 
its lines, that they compelled him, when evening 
was already approaching, to move his camp to 
ground less commanded. After this experience^ 
be was anxious, on the following day, to regain 
the plain. But he found the heights command- 
ing his way occupied ; and the activity of his 
younger soldiers was in vain exerted to repel or 
deter the assaults, made or threatened from them. 
His small body of cavalry was equally inefficient, 
on ground so hilly and rough* Thus, through 
the usual ddiciency of a Peloponnesian army 
in light troops, he was in no small danger from 
an enemy, who, in any number, would not stand 
the assault of almost the smallest detachment that 
he could send against them. Fortunately he, dis- 
covered a better passage, which, tho guarded 
by the Acarnanian heavy-armed, he resolved 
to force ; and, not without difficulty, principally 
arising from the annoyance of missile weapons, 
he succeeded. 

Regaining thus, at length, the plain, he extended 
ravage on all sides. To gratify the Acbaians 
he assaulted some towns, but without sacc^ss. 

VOL. VI. F Autumn 
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CHAP. Autumn then advancing, he proposed lo tfjStt the 
vi V ' > country. The Achaians, dissatis(fied that not a 
single town had been gained, dther by force or 
persuasion, urged him to stay, so long at least as 
to prevent the Acamanians from cowing their 
winter grain. Such, in the deficiency of means 
for the attack of walls, was, yet iU' &at age, 
among the modes of reducing an enemy to tenns. 
Agesibus however replied, 'that they mistook 
' their interest ; for he intended to return ne3rt 

* summer; and the eneitfy*5 solicitude for peace 

* would be exactly proportioned to their fear of 

* the de^ruction of a plentiixd harvest/ 

To regain Peloponnesus then for winter quar- 
ters, was a husiness not without difficulty and 
danger. The command of the isthmus was lost, 
as we ^ave seen, by the retreat of Agesilaus 
himself, in the aittnmn of the former year,^ after 
his success at ^e Corinthian Peira&us, and the 
unfortunate action ^irich took place at l}ie same 
Xeooph. time near Lecheeum. An Athenian squadron, 

Uc|. L 4« 

e. 6. •. 14. commanding the western seas, w*atched the passage 
from Cadydon to P^oponnesus. No alternative 
remained but to march Ihrou^ the hostile countiy 
of iEtoKa ; a country so strong by nature, that, 
says the historian, ndAer a great nor a smiffl 
force can traverse it, against the goodwill of the 
warlike inhabitants. Agesilaus was skilftil and 
fpitunate enough to induce them to acquiesce, by 
holding out the hope of recovering Naupactits^ so 
long held by &e Messenians. 
B.C.390. In the following spring the army was reassem-^ 
9*- »7- f • jjjg^^ tj^^ Acamaniam; informed of this, begem 

11 tQ 
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to convict y says the historian, that as they had sect. 
BO seaports, through which to obtain suppKes, the > y* 
dectructiop' of their harvest would produce all the hSjI*!!'. 
evils of a blockade of their towns. They sent •• ''• "• *' 
therefore ministers to Lacedasmon, and a treaty 
was concluded, which established peace for them * 
with the Achaians; and, with the Lacedaemonians, 
that kind of aSiance, familiar among the Greeks, 
by which the forces of the inferior people w«re 
to march at the command of the superior. The 
Acamanians, however, being not likely to be 
zealous allies, the principal point gained, by 
success in this little war, was the prevention ot 
the secessi<Mi of Achaia from the Lacedasmonian 
confederacy. ' 

This however was the more hnportant, as an 
enemy already existed, within Peloponnesus, so 
powerful as to make it dangerous for the Lace- 
dt&m<MEiians to send any large proportion of their 
forces beyond the peninsula : Attica and Boeotia 
had been secure through thehr alliance with Argos. 
It was resolved therefore now to carry an expe- 
dition into Argolis itself; and the young king s.«,5- 
Agesipc^s, son of Pausanias, just of age, and 
hi^y ambitious of distinction, was appointed to 
the command. 

The army was ready to march, and the border- 
passing sacrifice had been declared propitious, 
when a herald arrived from Argos with a proposal 
of truce. The superstition of the young king, or 
ei his council, was .alarmed ; insomuch diat he 
went to (^ympia, to learn, fix>m the oracle of 
JoiMter, if he might rdigiously refuse a truce 

F 2 insidiously 
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c^AFr insidiously proposed : for it was QOtorious that no 
sincere desire pf peace had prompted the Argians, 
bi^t the meer purpose of averting an invasion, 
which, with their single strength, they could not 
oppose, and of which intelligence had reached 
them too late to call in their allies. The god 
signified that the truce, iniquitously offered, might 
be religiously refused. Not even thus satisfied, 
Agesipolis proceeded to Delphi, and Inquired of 
Apollo, * If he was of the same opinion with his 
\ father?' Such, precisely, is the philosopher- 
historian's expression. But this transaction, what- 
ever may appear ridiculous in it, shows the value 
qf that union in religion, which obtained through 
the Greek nation. It was a beneficent supersti- 
tion, that could occasion but a pause about pro- 
3ecuting the ravages of war, and generally insure 
opportunity for treating about peace. 

Apollo, however, confirmed the opinion of 

Jupiter. Agesipolis then hastened to Phlius, 

where he found his army assembled, and he 

marched immediately, by the way of Nemea, into 

the vale of Argos. On the first evening, during 

the usual libations after, supper, an earthquake 

was felt, The Lacedapmonjaps, taking it as a 

favorable omen, sang the paean to Neptune, the 

supposed author of earthquakes ; but the allies 

were alarmed ; and, in justification of their fears, 

ofV^ H* ^' ^^y observed that Agis, upon a similar occasion, 

had withdrawn his army from Eleia. Agesipolis, 

however, ably refuted their construction of the 

omen : ^ Had they been but about to enter the 

* enemy's territory,' he said, * the earthquake 

* would 
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* would have indicated the god's prohibition of 
^ the measure : being already entered, it declared 

* his approbation/ 

The terrors of the army being thus quieted, 
a sacrifice was performed to Neptune, and th^n 
ravage was carried to the very gates of Argos ; 
which the Argians feared to open even to adjtmt 
a body of Boeotian hdrse coming to their assist- 
ancfe ; who woiJd have been destroyed, as they 
stuck, in the historian's phrase, like bats under 
the battlements, had not the Cretan bowmen of 
the Lacedaemonian army been accidentally absent. 
After plander and destruction widely spred, the 
symptoms in a sacrifice deterred the proposed 
fbrtifying^ of a post in the country, and Agesipolis, 
returning home with his booty, dismissed his army; 




SECTION VI. 

Affairs of Rhodes, Diphridas Commander-in-chief of the 
Lacedctmonians in Asia; succeeded by Teleutias, An 
Athenian Fket sent to Asia under Thrasfbulus: Asiatic 
ahd Thracian Domimon recvceYed to Athtns. Death of 
Thrasybulus aiuif Conon. Anaxibius Commander-in-chief qf 
the Lacedcemonians in Asioy Iphicrates of the Athenians: 
Defeat and Death of Anaxibius, 

The destruction of the army under Thlmbron, 

while the abilities of Asesilaus were confined to 

the Acamanian war, had checked the apparently B.Cagii 

ill-judged exertion of the Lacedaemonians in Asia^ • ^ • • 

Sedition, arising ,from the incompatibility of 

interest of the wealthy and the poor, that great 

mover of Grecian domestic politics, again drew 

the attention of the government thither, and Asia 

F 3 was 
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was an imdting field for those who could obtain 
coipmands. 

That civil order, or, in one w<ttti of his own 
close and expiessive language, better painting his 
object, that eunomy, which Strabo admii^ed in 
the iland of Rhodes, when, in common with ail 
surrounding countries, it held its government under 
patronage of the Roman empire, did not at this 
time fbrish there. The rich and the poor could 
not agree upon a form of government, which 
might inable them to bold their fine iland in 
independency, tho no forein power offered them 
violence. Incapable of coalescing, and each 
beyond all thk^s decided against submissiop to 
the other^ each solicited subjection to . a forein 
authority. After ^e ccmdasiosi of the Pelopon* 
nesian war, the Many had for some time rested 
\inder the government of the Few, everywhere 
patronized by the conquering people. But, when 
the Lacedaemonian interest in Asia was suddenly 
overthrown, when Athens again became a name 
among the Grecian poweis, and an Athenian 
admiral commanded the seas, whether irom 
ambition of chiefs or sufferings of the people, or 
both together, civil contest arose ; the democradcal 
party forming connection with Athens, obtained 
the superiority ; and all the men of higher rank 
were expelled. Lacedsemon, of course, became, 
tiieir refuge. The Lacedaemonian administration 
thought it important to prevent such an accession, 
as that of all Rhodes, to the Athenian dominion ; 
and so little was apprehended firom the fleet lately 
so formidable under Conon^ tb^t eight triremef 

were 
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ivere supposed sufficient for the purpose. Bot bmt;. 
the intelUgeoicey on which this judgement wa3 ^_.^J-^ 
£Mrmed, appears to haw been very directive ; for ^,^^' 
Uie Rhodians tbemseliKes possessed twice tbe 
number of ships of war } w that the I^cedeemQ- Xenopfa. 
uian squadron, having reached the port of Cnidus, ft. tltt. 
in want of an object to. which its st^engtb^ was 
equal, remained mostly there. 

When it was nesolved, at Lacedaemon^ to keep 
a squadron on the A^iatip station, it wajs re- 
solved also to send an officer to take tJie 
command by land in Asia Minor, who mi^t 
collect the broken religs of Thimbron-s army, 
preserve the towns yet disposied to the Lacede- 
monian interest, and prosecute wac against 
Struthas. This command was committed to 
Diphnda3 ;. who, tho unsupponted hy^ any foroe 
fram PelopQnaesus, yet by his activity in business, 
civil and military, with assistance from the plea- 
santness of bis manneis, restored, in a c0nsiderafatie •• >«• 
d^ree, the Lacedfj^monian affairs ^k Asia. In 
several towns the Iiaredgmonian ioteoest wa? 
revived oar confirmed, mi a fi^vtimate incideqt 
gave meax^ for raising an efficient mjlitai:y fofce : 
Tigraoes, with his wife, the daughter of $(tn4h9% 
was made prisonar; and a largp sum being raiMd 
by their ransoiq, Diphridas used it to rais^ ft 
body of mercenaries, whicln he found u^«mn alsQ 
to maintain. 

la the following yeari t^ lyacedamomw B.c.300.**^ 
admiaistratioay earnest t? recover Rhodei, 0fdac4 ^^'^7'^' 

T«kiuti84, 

tem drcumstances in Xenophon's narrative. 
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CHAJP. Tdeutias, brother of Agesilaus/ to pass, with his 
sqtiadron, from the Corinthian gulph to Asia, and 
take the command-in-chief. Thus remforced, the 
Asiatic fleet consisted of twenty-seven ships, with 
which Teleutias was proceeding from the statioti 
at Cnidus to Rhodes, when he fell in with an 
Athenian squadron often, and took all. Xenophon 
remarks an inconsistency in the measures of both 
parties on this occasion. The Athenians, in actual 
alliance with Persia, or, at least, with the western 
satraps, had sent that squadron to assist Evagoras 
king of Cyprus, against Persia; and the Lace- 
demonians, at actual war with Persia, intercepted 
that squadron going to fi^t against their enemies. 
But what seems principally to deserve notice, is 
the evidence afforded of the weakness and dis- 
traction of the Persian councils, in consequence 
of which that vast empire submitted to insults, 
on all side^, from the little Grecian republics. If 
ihey sought its alliance, they sought it through 
insults and mjuries ; and, in the actual injoyment 
of great advaiitages from its alliance obtained, still 
they did not refrain from insults and injuries. 

The usual activity of the Athenians was excited 
by the loss of their ships, and by th^ apprehension 
that the Lacedemonians might recover the domi- 
Xenoph. niou of the sea. ' A fleet of forty triremes was 
^\X&. committed to the orders of Thrasybulus. That 
able and experienced officer, pressing his way to 
Rhodes, found Teleutias there. The Rhodian refu- 
gees held a post in the iland, which he had forti- 
fied for them. With some assistance from him 
they had ventured a batde, but were ddbated, and 

the 
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the dettiocratical ■ party commanded the^onntry. 
ThraSybulus therefore, finding them thas able to 
support themseflves, and having tiied in vain to 
bring Teleatias to action, proceeded to the Hel- 
lespont. Hostilities had arisen between Amadocus, 
or Medocns*', paramount soverein of tlie Odry- 
-sian Thracians, and Seuthes, the prince restored, 
. through the assistance of the Cyreian Greeks, to 
the command of the country bordering on the 
Propontis. He effected a reconciliation betweeu 
them, and, by forming an alliance with both for the 
Athenian commonwealth, he added considerably 
to the importance of the Athenian patronage for 
the Grecian towns on theThracian coast He 
proceeded then to Byzantium, and restpred the 
collection of the toll, formerly imposed by the 
Athenians, of a tenth of the value of the cargo x^mopii. 
of aH vessels passing the Bosporus**. Seemingly '1[q[1^j^ 
this should not liave been a measure very 
agreeable to the Byzantines, who might naturally 
enough think themselves best inritled to *such a 
tax collected there; but, among the "Greeks, when 

party- 

** In the Hellenics we find the name written Amadecus, in 
the Anabasis always 1^1 edocus, which is the ertlM^ri^liy 
that Diodorus has followed, 1. 4. c. 95. 

* AviJble ri* Ikx^my t£» ix ToSllorrot; vX^orrvr.— Decn- 
maniy e Ponte navigantibps impositain, publicanis venditv-r- 
Decimas €onim quae e Ponto veherenter, ari^elfl, locavit* 
scilicet, publicanis. Hesychius: »iri^%, i«otf^*^xi. I&x^»^o»mi, 
autem, apud Herodotum, idem quod flt^^Scat. Xho I ha^^e 
not on all occaaons perfect faith in Uesj^chiua, for explana- 
tions relating to the age of Xenophon, yet I believe these 
.may be nearly right 1 should however have been :glad of 
more explanation on the 8^bject from Xeoophon himseilf. .. He 
indeed mentions the thiog again in other words,.ralher confirm- 
ing these interpretations, presently after.— ^9 ^ixam ruw U rw 
Jiiilw trtfrfafAtm un if Bt;{a»)»^ vv* AOqyaiAfy. s. 3i.-^vei)ditam 
ab Athenienubus esse rerum e Ponto vectarum decumam. ,_ 
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CHAP, party-views inteifered, the general interest of iihp 
commonwealth was little considered. Thrasybulus 
abolished the oUgarcbal government, established 
in Byzantium by the Lacedaemonians, and restcured 
democracy. With, the democratical party, there- 
fore, thus become the ruling party, the Athenian 
name was highly popular; and in the first moments 
of joy, anydiing was borne from their benefactors. 
If indeed a general judgement is to be formed 
from the accounts given even by Xenophon, the 
friend and admirer of Lacedaemon, of the conduct 
of some of the Lacedaemonian governors upon 
some occasions, it was not wonderful that po- 
pularity should attach in the moqient to any 
change^^ Thrasybulus had similar success at 
Chalcedon. The other Grecian towns, on th^ 
Asiatic shore, were already in the interest of 
Athens, as the ally of Persia, or of the satrap ip 
whose province they lay, excepting only Abydus, 
where at present nothing invited his endevors. 

His next attention therefore was given to the 
large and rich iland of Lesbos ; large among the 
ilands of the JEgean, but scanty to form a state 
sufficing for its own protection. The Lesbians 
nevertheless had no notion of coalescing under 
one government. Four, five, or six towns, affected 
each its separate sovereinty. Mitylene, the most 
populous and powerful, was attached to the 
Athenian int«^t ; all die others to the Laceda^- 
moman ; ' and in Methymne, the next in power tp 

Mitylene^ 

^ PluUrch mentions it as a popul^, saying in Greece, 
(viz. Agesil. v. 2. p. 1107.) that the Lacedapinonians col- 
lectively, {in^toym) were the better men, but the Atheoians 
bdividu9lly (pif)- It was with individuds in comma|i4 that 
the colonies had mostly to do. 
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l^ityleiie, ft Lacedaemonian hannost resided. But 
vefuge^ firom all were unceasingly watching 
opportunities for restoring themselves. On these 
circumstances Thra^ybuhis founded the pr<^ect of 
hring^|g the whole iland into the interest, and, in 
effect, under the dominion of Athens. He was 
well received in Mitylene; and, by holding out 
the hope that all Lesbos might be reduced under 
their dominion, he ingaged the Mitylenasans to 
macch with him against Methymne. The refuge 
frcon the other towns were induced to join him, 
by the hope, otherwise desperate, of restoaration 
to their country. The Lacedaemonian governor, 
venturing an action with him, was defeated and 
killed. Some of the towns ti^en surrendered, and Xenoph. 
the plunder of the lands of the rest served for c a. 1.30. 
present pay to the victorious army. 

The dominion, or the influence, whidx Athens 
former^ held ovoor that large part of the Greek 
xmtiou which was settled in the ilands, on the 
Asiatic coast, and on the Hdlespcmtine shores as 
far. as the Euxine, was now in ^eat proportion 
xecovened. Abydus, yet held by DercyUidas, and 
title few Ionian towns that Dipfaridas had heeft 
able to preserve to the Lacediemoniaii int^est, 
were the principal exertions. After these im* 
portant services ^ne, it remained still £»r Thra- 
^yb)ilu3 tx).|iccom^)Ush what was the particular ob^ 
ject of his instructions, in lead^g the armament 
from Athens. H^^ng therefore passed the winter 
in JUsbos**, he was anxious in spring to get to B.C. 389. 

Rhodes ^•'•*^ 

^ W0 Sod XsD(^fa<m still deficieBt in marking dates; but 
fha Wl)an]«m .iogfOttity of DodwsU has ag^aia here, I think, 

been 
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CitAF. Rhodes as early as possible, but to get ttd^e 
, ^^- , prepared in the most effectual manner to meet 
such a commander as Teleutias* Money, which 
the treasury of his republic could not supply, must 
be obtained to support his armament. On that 
ctfrk)us subject, the collection of tax or tribute 
from those numerous self-goVerted towns, over 
which the patronage of Athens extended, or the 
fear of its arms operated, thb ft frequently occurs 
to mention, we do not find, among antient writers, 
Xen. Hei. the explanation that might be wished. Thrasy- 
i)i^^ii4. bulus, after receiving money from many other, 
towns, proceeded to Aspendns on the river Enty- 
medon, the scene of the celebrated double victory 
of Cymon over the Persians. Tlie Aspendians had 
already paid a contribution, when some irregu- 
larities, committed by the troops, so exasperated 
them, that they attacked the Athenian naval camp 
by night, and Thrasybulus was killed in his tent. 

Such was the end of a man of no common 
merit, tried on various occasions ; in seditions 
among fellowcitizens, in commands against com- 
mon enemies, and proveil, in them all, for honesty 
and true patriotism, at least after Aristeides and 
Cimon, the most unequivocal character among 
the numerous superior men that Athens had to 
that time produced. But, in Athens, no character 
could escape the licentious calumny of those who 
made accusation a trade ; and, among the 
remaining orations of Lysias, we find Thrasybulus- 

involved 

been auccessful. Contrary to Diodorus, he has assigned the 
departure of Thrasybulus from Athens to about midsummer 
of the year B. C. 390 ; his departure from Lesbos, in whkH 
he agrees with Diodorus, to spring B. C. 389. 
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involved in a charge of peculation. Certainly die sect. 

mode used by the Athi^ians, of extorting revenue > ■ ^ ' ■/ 

with an armed force, gave the tax-gathering 

gienerals great opportunity for sinister practices : 

but thea it opened unbounded opportunity for 

calumnious imputation, difficult for the clearest 

probity to refute; because, to prove honesty, 

a negative must be proved. Xenophon appears 

to have had no partiality for Thrasybulus : in party 

indeed they were rather opposite ; but, in relating 

his death, he speaks his panegyric : ^ Such,' he 

says, ^ was the end of Thrasybulus, a man of the 

^ highest estimation*^ ;' a concise, yet perhaps 

a completer eulogy than, in all his remaining 

ivorks, we find bestowed upop any other political 

character, excepting only liis particular friend and 

patron Agesilaus. 

To the loss of this great man was added that of itocPmeg. 

Conon, of whose fete we have nothing certain ?!j». pro 

after his imprisonment by Teribazus ; but it seems to^i^m^ 

most probable that he escaped from confinement, g* *^^» ^** 

reached the iland of Cyprus, where he had large 

property, and died there *^. 

As 

^So I think the import of the Greek phrase may most 
fairly be jgiven in our language, — /AuXa ioxu* atlif etya^of Jyai— 
which the Latin translator has rendered perhaps as nearly 
as the Latin language would admit, — maxim4 virtute viri. 
Cornelius Nopos's eulogy ol* Thrasybulus seems the same 
expression ampliiied in translation: Si per se virtus sine 
fortuna ponderanda sit, dubito an hunc (Thrasybulum) primum 
4>mni];im ponam. Illr sine dubio, neminem prasfero; fide, 
fonstantia, magnitudine animi, in patriam amore. 

""The biographer Nepos says that, according to som^ 
reports, Conpn was carried into the king's presence, and was 
put to death, or died, in Upper Asia ; but that, according to 
Jhg historiap Dinon, ii^ has opinion the best authority for 

Persian 
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CHAP. As no others perhaps could have raised Athens. 

XXV r Mr . F 

^. ^ ' / from ruin, to that degree of strength and splendor, 
which she had already recovered, so none pos- 
sessed the means of Thrasybulus and Conon, 
whether by abilities and experience, or by interest 
and influence among Grecian states and forein 
powers, still to promote her progress to empire, 

Xenmb. The Lacedsemouians nevertheless were alarmed 

ci.t.31. ^t what had been already done, and especially at 
the recovery of the command of the Bosporus, 
and of the toll collected there. Dercyllidas, who 

«,3a. had remained in his government of Abydus, 
without a, force sufficient for effectual operation 
against Thrasybulus, was, perhaps, while the ' 

affairs of Greece required the presence of 
Agesilaus, the fittest man that Sparta could 
furnish for the Asiatic command. But the interest ' 

of I 

Persian affairBy he escaped from confinement. It is something 
remarkable, that none of the extant cotemporary writert 
mention the death of so illustrious a man. Xenophon relates 
his imprisonment, and there leaves him. A hcentioos LAtin 
translation seenm to have led some to quote Isocrates as 
asserting that he was put to death by the Persians — Kopvf* 

ftb — 1«« $«r«Ter cvTJ^aGitf iToApq^**"— ^Paneg. p. 268. t. 1.) 

ivhich, apparently for the sake of a rounder period than an 
exact version would readily have allowed, is rendered by 
Auger, Cononem comprehensum interficere oust sunt. The 
meaning appears to me to be no more than that they seized 
him wiUi the purpose of putting him to death ; and as the 
completion of the purpose is not expressed, it seems implied 
that it did not follow. From Lysias we learn that the large 
property of Conon in Cyprus was disposed of, after his dea^, 
in conformity to a written will which he left, (Lys. pro bon. 
Aristeph. p. .155. vel 638.) and it seems in some degree 
. implied, in tlie same passage, that he died there. The 
omission of all mention of his death, afler noticing bi« impri- 
sonment, seems to mark that Xenophon knew nothing of hk 
having been put to death by the sPersians, and it is not 
likely that* he would have xemaincd uninformed <^ such a 
circumstance. 
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(jf Anaxibms prevaSed ^h the ephors. He sailed s £ c t. 
with only three triremes and no troops, but he was - ^ ^ 
fttmished with levy money for a thousand men. STT** 

To supply the lost abilities of Thrasybulus and c. 8. i. 39. 
Conon, Iphicrates now stood foremost among the 
Athenian officers. It is an important, tho, for 
the modem reader, an over concise passage of 
Xenophon, in which he mentions that Iphicrates, 
while commanding in Peloponnesus, put to death 
some Corinthians, for their zeal for the connec- 
tion with Argos ; 'a violence of which the united 
republics took no farther notice than to dismiss 
him and his troops, with the pretence of having 
no farther need of them. 

The appointment of a new commander from •- S4- 
Lacedtemon, mih an increased force, to act in. 
iStiG Hdlespont, induced the Athenians to send 
Iphicrates thither, with ei^t triremes and twelve 
hundred targeteers. Desultory expeditions, for 
the collection of booty, for some time employed 
both generals. A proposal to revolt at length 
coming to Anaxibius from a party in Antandrus, 
he led thither the greater part of his force, con- 
sisting of Abydenes, mercenaries, and the Lace^ 
dsemonian governors, with their followers, who 
had taken rdiige in Abydus with DercyHidas, 
Iphicrates, informed of diis movement, crossed 
the Hdlespont m the night, landed on the Asiatic 
shore, and, directing his march toward Cremaste^ 
on the highlands of Ida, where, says Xenopbon, i. 37, 
were the goldmines of the Antandrians, he took a 
station commodious for intercepting the Lace* 
dsmonians. on th^r return. His squadron 

hastened 
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CJiAjf. hastened back to Sestns, and, at daybreak, accord- 
> ^ . ing tp orders given, moved up the HeUespont 
toward the Propontis. It was seen, from the 
Asiatic shore, holding that course, and the feint 
completely deceived Anaxibius,; who, in the per- 
suasion that Iphicrates was gone on some expe- 
2^1*^ dition to the northward, marched in full security, 
c 8.1. 30. He no sooner saw the Athenian infantry, so weU 
was the ambuscade planned, than he saw his own 
defeat inevitable. With the ready and firm con- 
ciseness of a Spartan, addressing his people, he 
said, ^ It will be proper for me to die here: 
* hasten you to save yourselves, before the enemy 
^ is upon you.' Taking then his shield from his 
shield-bearer, and, being joined by twelve of the 
expelled Lacedaemonian governors, they fought 
on the spot till all were killed. This testimony, 
to the remaining vigor of the institutions of 
Lycurgus, is the more remarkable, as Xenophon, 
in doing justice to the bravery of Anaxibius, 
appesgrs to have been very far from having had 
either personal regard for him, or esteism for his 
character''. The rest of the army, flying, wa» 
pursued, wisth considerable slaughter, to the very 
walls of Abydus. 

' Dercyllidas . appears to have been much the friend of 
Xenophon, who seems to have thought him ill used by the 
appointment of Anaxibius to supersede him. By Anaxibius 
himself, when he had before the command in the Hellespont* 
Xenophon had been, as we have seen, extremely ill-treated. 
It is observable, that he mentions the impiety of Anaxibius, 
shown in his contempt of augury, as among the cajuses of hia 
catastrophe. 
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SECTION VII. ' 

Freebootmg war of the JEginetana against Attica: Siege of 
JEgina, Lacedamoman Public Revenue, Connection of 
Atiens with Cyprus, Teleutias Commander on the Grecian 
cdast: Antalddas Commander in Asia, and again Amha^ 
sador from Locedcemon to the StUrap of La/dia, Able 
conduct of Antalddas, in military command and in negotia- 
tion. Treaty concluded between Lacedamon and Persia, and 
Peace (Uctated to Greece by the Lacedamonian Government, 

f in the King of Persians name, comnumly called The Peace of 
Antalddas. i 

While Athens was recovering empire beyond the sect. 
Meenxi, she was sufFeriog at home those evils of ^ — ., — ' 
predatory war, to which, in the scantiness of their qi! 97 j. 
territories^ the most powerful of the Grecian 
republics were always b'able. Hitherto commer- Xenoph. 
cial intercourse between Athens and iEgina, tho c.V. t.^t. 
JEgina was of the Lacedaemonian alliance, had 
not been interrupted ; the Lacedaemonians them- 
selves, in the desire of finding opportunity to 
divide the formidable confederacy that opposed 
them, having been cautious of carrying hostility 
directly against Attica. But since a naval war 
was begun, in which the Athenians of course 
took the lead, such caution was laid aside; the 
JEginetans were incouraged to infest the Attic 
trade and pillage the coast, and £gina became 
again * the eyesore of Peiraeus.' 

Distressed by this annoyance, the Athenians t. 2. 
sdit Pan^hilus, with ten triremes and a body of 
heavy-^armed, to besiege £gina. Teleutias hap- 
pened to be in the neighborhood, collecting tri- 
bute among the ilands. For notwithstanding their 
, vox. VI, G professions 
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CHAP, professions of total disinterestedness during the 
^ /• ^ Peloponnesian war, the Lacedaemonians had now 
avowedly, and indeed not without necessity, 
abandoned that system, and followed the example 
of Athens in raising a public revenue. According 
Diod.i. 14. to iModorus, after the Peloponnesian war, they 
^* collected a thousand talents, perhaps near two 

hundred and fifty thousand pounds, yearly, which 
he seems to have considered as a great exaction. 
On the approach of the Lfacedasmonlan fleet the 
Athenian squadron retired, but the siege of ^gina 
by land was still continued. The season of the 
annual change of commanders occurring soon after, 
^enoph. Hieraic, the successor of Teleutias in the command*- 
c. 1. 1^ 3. in-chief, led the greater part of the fleet to Rhodes, 
leaving only twelve triremes under Gorgopas, who, 
with that small force, so blockaded the Athenian 
troops, that they sufiered and risked more than 
the JEginetans, whom they were besieging. An 
B.5. exertion of the Athenian government relieved 

them, by reconveying them to Attica. But, im- 
mediately as the iBginetans were thus set at 
liberty, depredation was renewed on the Attic 
shores, with increased sedulity and vigor. A squa- 
dron of thirteen triremes was therefore appointed, 
under the command of Eunomus, to guard the 
t. 8, 9. coast. By a surprize in the night, ably conducted, 
Gorgppas took four, and compelled the rest to 
seek shdter in the harbour of Peirceus. 

We cannot reftwe our admiration to the activiQr 
and spirit of enterprize of the Athenian govern- 
ment, which, amid these distresses at home, could 
iirect its attention to the eastern end of the 

Mediterranean, 
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Mediterranean, and, while Attica was so pressed, 
could resolve to send succours to a distant ally, 
a meritorious ally indeed, Evagoras, tyrant of 
Salamis in Cyprus. We find, among antient and 
modem writers (tho the cotemporary histcman is 
not in the number) lofty eulogy on the mutual 
friendship, the magnanimous friendship, of the 
Athenian people and Evagoras; uninterrupted 
in various fortune, and in a length of years. 
Declamation, rather than reason, seems to have 
been thought fittest to ^ve credit to such mutual 
sentiments, tho the connection certainly sub- 
sisted, between a despot and a multitude. But 
political connections have commonly their real 
source in mutual wants ; and we are not wholly 
without information of those which produced, and 
maintained, the firiendship between the Athenian 
democracy and the tyrant of Salamis*'. Athens 
had a poptdation which the scanty produce of its 
own barren and narrow territory with cultivation 
committed, of late years, almost intirely to slaves, 
could not feed. Its nearest resource was Euboea; 
;ts greatest the shores of the Euxine. But, in 
wars so frequent and almost continual among the 
Greeks, the hazard for heavy trading-ships, of 

threading 

** Valuable informatioii no doubt may be gathered finom 
that oration of Isocrates, intitled The Encomium of Evagorai^ 
which is said to have been written for the funeral of the 
Salaminian prince. It is however not by taking ingenious 
panegyric in the lump, but by sifting it, by comparing it 
with information remaining from other, especially cotem- 
porary, writers, by observing its connection with the course 
9i events, and its consistency with known ftiets, and with the 
temper of mankind and of the age, that -the truly valuable is 
to be discovered and ascertained. 

G 2 
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CHAP, threading the Bosporus and the Hellespoixt, and 
t ^^^' , then winding their way among the ilands of the 
^gean, was so great, that supplies from that 
plentiful country would be precarious, and odier 
resources desirable. From Cyprus the navigation 
to Athens might be open, when that from the 
Euxine was precluded; and a cotemporary orator 
Andoc. dc informs us of one occasion, when Athens, pressed 
Ch.'aa. i. 3. by dearth and aj^rehension of famine, * looked 
f cbu Hi.t. principally to Cyprus for relief. Probably the 
service to the Athenian people, which procured 
Evagoras the honor of being admitted to the 
freedom of the city, consisted in supplying them 
with corn, in the last years of the Peloponnesian 
war. Such a benefit would be likdy to make 
impression on the Many ; to win their favor, and 
ingage their attachment, even to a tyrant ; while 
their leaders, more particularly connected with 
him, would know how to esteem the connection 
which inabled them to minister to the wants of 
the Many, their tools and masters. On the other 
hand, for Salamis, Athens was a valuable market; 
and to Evagoras, pressed by the control of Persia, 
at the discretion of its satraps, sometimes threaten- 
ing his safety, always checking his ambition, every 
alliance, founded on mutual interest, and espe- 
cially that of a maritime power like Athens, would 
be highly valuable. 

Induced by such considerations, with , perhaps 

others less indicated by antient writers, the 

Xen. HeL Athenian government resolved ^that a considerable 

^tot^Vj. force should pass to Cyprus, and the advantageous 

choice was made of Chabrias, one of the first 

military 
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military characters of his active age, for the sect. 
command. But that Attica might be safe while a > ^' 
large part of its force was on distant service, the 
armament was directed first to the repression of 
the annoyance sufiered from ^gina. Chabrias 
landed on that iland ; an action insued ; Gorgopa^ 
was killed, and such slaughter was made of his 
troops and seamen, that, for some time, the Attic 
coast and navigation, in the cotemporary historian's 
expression, were unmolested as in peace. 

The Lacedflemonian revenue, notwithstanding 
the tribute collected, was evidently scanty for the 
expence of a naval war ; a deficiency to which, 
apparently in a great degree, must be attributed 
the ncmrow and desultory exertion by land. After 
the blow in £gina, the surviving crews refused to Xenoph. 
obey the orders of Eteonicus, who succeeded c.V.i.%. 
Gorgopas in the command, because he had no 
pay for them. The resource of the Lacedsemonian 
government was in the personal character of 
Teleutias. Not raised to fame by any achieve- 
ment of extraordinary splendor, Teleutias had the •. s» 4. 
merit of attaching, in a singular degree, the 
affection and esteem of those who served under 
him. On his arrival to take the commaqd from 
Eteonicus, joy pervaded the armament. Assem- 
bling the soldiers and seamen, ^ I bring no pay 

* with me,' he said, ' but, God wQling, and you 
' assisting, I will endevor that you shall not want. 
' You know that, when I commanded before, my 
' door wad always open to any who desired to 

* speak with me, and so it shall be now. - When 
' you have plenty, you shall find me well sup- 

G 3 plied ; 
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CHAP. ' plied; bat whea yoa see me bearing cold and 
.. ^^; . ' heat and watching, you must expect in these 
' also to have your share. You have, I know, 
' deserved the reputation of brave men. It wiU 
^ be your business now to increase that reputation. 
< We must labor together, that we may injoy 
' together ; and what is more gmtifying than to 
' procure our subsistence by our arms, without 
' flattering any man, Greek or baifoarian, for 
' pay ? Plenty at the enemy's expoice is at the ' 
' same time wealth and glcnry.' He was answered 
with a universal shout, ^ Command, and we will 
' obey !' 
XeikHei. Teleutias resolved immediately to use this 
i'. ^6^17, ready zeal. He ordered all aboard in the evening, 
^ ^^' with one day's provision ; and crossing the gulph, 
to within a mile of the harbour of Peiraeus, waited 
ibr daybreak. With his small squadron, only 
twelve triranes, he then pushed into the port 
A force more than sufficient to overwhelm him 
was there, but not a ship in a state for action. 
The surprize was aa complete as he had foreseen 
or could wish. Such triremes as fell readily within 
his reach he rendered unserviceable ; many laden 
merchant-ships he towed away ; and some of his 
crews, leaping ashore, surrounded some seafaring 
and mercantile men, and forced them aboard, 
1^ prisoners. Alarm spred rapidly among the inha- 

bitants : those within doors ran out to inquire what 
the disturbance was; those without, as where 
defence (not the business meerly of a garrison) 
was the near interest of all, hastened in for their 
anns ; while some ran to the city to communicate 
1 the 
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die iotelligence; ^Lod shortly all Athens; horse wd sbct. 
jfbot, came down, in tlie apprehension that the ^ ^^ ^ 
port was already in the enemy's possession. 

Meanwhile Teleutias, sending away his prizes, Xenoph. 
under convoy of four triremes, for iEgina, with c i'. i.^. 
the rest of his squadron coasted Attica southward. 
Numerous fishing vessels, with some passage-boats, 
from the ilands, concluding that a squadron from 
PdrsBus must be Athenian, fell into his hands, 
without attempting flight. At Sunium he cap- 
tured several trading ships, some laden with com, 
some with other merchandize. Directing then his 
course to ^gina, and there selling his prizes, he s. n. 
gav^ his crews a month's pay in advance, and 
quickly his complements, which he had found 
deficient, were filled with volunteers ; and he had 
a squadron as zealous in the service and orderly 
as it had lately been backward and mutinous. 

But when a naval force, without which their 
own territory must always be insecure, could not 
be maintained and brought into action without the 
singular ability and pop^lftrity, and perhaps too 
the good fortune, of a Teleutias ; wh^n, after, great 
victories by land, they had scarcely advanced a 
step ag^nst their enemies, even in Europe ; and, 
in Asia and the ilands, the extensive commapd 
which devolved to them by the extinction of the 
empire of Athens, was nearly passed away ; the 
Lacedaemonians were aware that their resources 
were unequal to break a league of half Greece 
against them, assisted with money from Persia : 
they found that a war to pull down the once 
widely dreaded power of Athens, and a war to 

04. ' maintain 
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CHAP, maintain their own power, now become little lesis 
^^^^' . invidious, were very differently considered by those 
whose support was necessary to them ; and that, 
after recalling their able and successful commander 
from Asia, not only their authority among the 
Grecian states of their alliance, but even the 
safety of their own territory, was precarious. 

Under this pressure, looking around for means 
of relief, there were circumstances affording hope 
that negotiation with Persia might be attempted 
with advantage, and the resolution was taken to 
make the trisd. Teribazus, who had shown a 
disposition so friendly to them, was returned to 
the chieif command in Asia Minor; and the hostile 
Phamabazus, honored with the gift of the king's 
daughter in marriage^ was gone from his satrapy 
Xenoph. to the Capital. At the same time, in consequence 
c. V. lAV of successful negotiation at Syracuse and among 
the Italian states, a powerful reinforcement to the 
fleet was expected ; which might inable Lace- 
daemon to treat upon more equal terms, than if 
excluded from the seas, and sinking under her 
enemies arms. Antalcidas, who had successfully 
conducted the former negotiation with Teribazus, 
8. 6 & sa. was the person who stood forward for the manage- 
oi. ii: » ment of the business, or %hom the administration, 
and apparendy the public voice, called for. 
Beside his interest in Lacedaemon, which appears 
to have been powerful, not only the favor he had 
acquired' with Teribazus, but his connection of 
hospitality with Ariobarzanes, who . governed the 
Hellespontine satrapy in the absence of Phama- 
bazus, strongly. recommended hifn; and. he was 

' 3 appointed, 
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appointed^ at the same time, commander-in-chief sect. 
in Asia, and ambassador to the Persian govern- ^^ — y— r-> 
ment. 

Arriving at Ephesus in autumn, Antalcidas B.C. 388. 
sent the fleet, consisting of twenty-five triremes, xcAii. 
under his vice-admifel Nicolochus, to oppose ['^'^ij 
Iphicrates in the Hellespont. He went himself 
immediately to wait upon Teribazus, whom he 
found not only disposed, to Lacedaemon and to 
himself, in the same friendly manner as before, 
but furnished with authority from his court to 
ingage in even offensive alliance, for the purpose . 
of compelling the confederated republics to accede 
to terms of peace, which had been settled in the 
Persian cabinet*^. Returning then to Ephesus^ 
the satrap accompanied him '"*. There intelligence s. jM m. 
came to them that Iphicrates, having collected 
all the scattered naval force of the Atiienians in 
the neighborhood of the Hellespont, to the number 
of thir^-two triremes, blockaded Nicolochus in 
the harbour of Abydu^ ; and it was to be feared 
that the squadron, daily expected firom Syracuse 
and Italy to assist the Lacedaemonians, would be 
intercepted. Upbn this Antalcidas hastened by 

land 

ivfAfAMx^^ Xfi^^* '^^ *'^(^*? ? a^T^c iXiyiy. Upon a comparisoD 
of this passage with that where Teribazus was last before 
meytioiurd, the meaning of the historian appears I think 
clearly that given in the text : but the incomplete connection 
and deficient explanation in many parts of the Grecian annals, 
show that the work never had the author's finishing hand. 

?^ 'o ^ A»lAAx»^dK «•)«? q /*» fjM T«^(Cff{oy. The historian 
has omitted to mention ' whether Antalcidas went to wait 
upon Teribazus, The Latin translator seems to have under* 
ttood it to be in Upper Asia ; but I rather think the word 
KaltCn means no more than that Teribazus came down to the 
coast with Antalcidas, probably from Sardis. 
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CHAR fcwad to Abydus. By a stratagem he took eight 
triremes^ coming from the Thracian coast to 
reinforce Iphicrates. He was soon after joined 
by twenty from Sicily ahd Italy. Collecting then 
the naval force of all the Ionian towns, over which 
the influorice of Teribazus extended, and, through 
the friendship of Ariobarzanes, receiving some 
even from the £olian, which would rather have 
gone to reinforce the enemy, had Phamabazus 
remained in the satrapy, he was at the head of a 
fleet of above eighty trir^nes. The Athenians 
were utterly unable to contend with this force : 
the Lacedaemonians commanded the seas ; and 
the Athenian authority, trade, and. revenue, in 
the Hellespontine countries, ceased. ' 

Antalcidas, possessing means thus for conquest, 
persevered nevertheless in his purpose of making 
peace ; and the temper of the principal belligerent 
republics, which had felt severely the pressure of 
war, at this time favored his purpose. The 
Xenoph. Athenians, seeing the command of the sea de- 
cidedly gone from them, and the king, from theirs, 
become tiie enemy's ally, fearing a second siege 
of Athens itsdf, and in the meantime unable to 
protect their territory against the ravage even of 
^ginetan privateers, were earnest' for peace. 
Even the Lacedaemonians, employed, in some 
towns, in guarding against the danger of forein 
assault ; in others in die more irksome service of 
obviating . sedition and preventing revolt ; a whole 
mora in Lechceum and anotfier in Orchomenus, 
wlule Coriuth was a constant ahd most harassing 
object of contest ; tired of continual calls to these 

and 
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and similar duties, were Uttle allured by- the pros- 
peel; of conquest beyond the iEgean. StiU more 
the Argians, distressed by repeated ravage of their 
ridi territory, more exposed than any others of 
the confederacy to a repetition of the evil, and 
without a fleet to revenge, or transmarine posses** 
sions whence to supply themselves, had more 
than others occasion for peace. The Boeotians 
only remained, less solicitous to put an end to 
a war, from which latterly they had less suffered, 
but which they could not support alone. 

The proposal however for peace was not made 
in a manner the most creditable to Lacedasmon, 
or likely to be very gratifying to the Greek nation. 
It came from Teribazus, in the form of a requi- xenoph.' 
sition, for a congress of ministers from all the ^ui.^7. 
belligerent republics, which might be disposed to 
accede to terms of peace, to be offered by the 
king. Nevertheless aD sent their ministers. The BC.386.'>^ 
congress being opened, Teribazus produced a g';^'* 
rescript from the kin^ showed the royal signet, 
and then red thus : ^ Artaxerxes tiie king holds it xenoph. 
^ just, That all cities on the continent of Asia c 1 ' i Is. 
' belong to his d(Hninion, together with the ilanda 
^ of ClazomensB and Cyprus ; and that all othia* 
^ Grecian cities, little and great, be independent, 
^ except that the ilands of Lemnus, Imbrus, and 

* Sdrus, remain, as of old, under the dominion of 

* Athens. If any refuse these terms, against such 
' I will join in war with those who accept them, 

' attd 

•> Polybius (l-i-P;70 ^^ Strabo (1-6. p. 287.) lay, that 
the peace of Antalcidas was made in the 19th year after the 
battle of Aigospotami ; and thk has be^ the cmon to whicb 
Dodweli has acconunodated his dates. 
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CHAP. ' and give my assistance, by land and by sea, with 

^^^^' ' * ships and with money'*.' 

However strange this dictatorial address, from 
a Persian governor to the Greek nation, may 
appear to those whose ideas of the Grecian spirit 
of independency have been drawn from declaimers 
under the Roman empire, yet, from cotemporary 
writers, it does not seem that the general mind 
was greatly shocked by it. Evidently however the 
, Greeks had no reason to fear, and did not fear, 
the Persian military power. Persia was incom- 
parably weaker than in the reign of Xerxes, and 
Greece united would have been stronger. Per- 
haps indeed there never existed, at any period, a 
nation so superior in military force to the rest 
of the world, as that assemblage of little military 
commonwealths at this time was, could they have 
been firmly united. But, tho incapable of steddy 
union, they had fdt severely the inconveniencies 
of discord, and of that unfailing source of discord, 
the separate independency of every city. Nothing 
but the fear of greater, and indeed of the greatest 
evibs could have produced the submissive attach- 
ment of die smaller rqpubHcs to Athens or Lace- 
daemon; while even those commanding cities 
found perpetual uneasiness, from an authority 
which they could neither quietly hold nor safely 
abdicate. When the military power of Persia 
then ceased to be feared ; when, on the contrary, 

the 

* Hie change from the third to the firat perecm here copied 
from the Gr^, has probably been preserved from the 
Persian. 

Ciazomenae was separated by so vexy narrow a strait, that 
it was generally considered as a dty of the Ionic main : it has 
been specified here apparently to obviate cavillings 
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the GreciaD military were sought by the Persian sect, 
satraps, and employment in the Persian service ^ ^^' 
became familiar to Grecian troops ; when friendly 
intercourse and the pledge of hospitality became 
common between Greeks of rank and the Persian 
great; but especially after the high fieivor with 
which Cyrus had distmguished the Greeks, and 
when the event of his expedition had so clearly 
shown, that the Persian king was to be feared 
only on account of his wealth, which inabled 
Greeks to subdue Greeks, but no longer inabled 
Persia, without Grecian assistance, to be formi- 
dable to Greece, the Persian king might be 
considered as no unnatural mediator in the 
destructive quarrels of the Greeks among them- 
selves. Accustomed to the authority of men 
nearer their own level, officers of the Lace* 
dsmonian or Athenian governments, they litde 
felt the indignity of submission to the mandate of 
the great potentate of Asia. 

Thus prepared then, all the belligerent republics, Xenoph. 
upon being applied to by their respective ministers c i.' t. •$. 
at the congress, immediately acceded to the 
terms proposed. Even the Thebans did not, aa 
far as appears, profess to make any difficulty. 
Their great object was, not the freedom of Greece, 
but the establishment of their own power over all 
the Boeotian towns. They required, therefore, 
that the oath of the Hieban ministers should be 
taken as the complete representatives of Boeotia. 
A remarkable controversy insued. . Agesilaus, 
says the historian his friend, declared he would 
not accept their oath, unless made in exact 

conformity 
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confonnity to the king's rescript, which required 
the independeacy of every Grecian city, little and 
great. The Theban ministers said ^ that no such 
' requisition had been received at Thebes.' ' Go 
' then,' said Agesilaus, 'and ask.^ But at the 
' same time tell your employers that, unless they 
' comply, Thebes will be excluded from the 
xcDoph. ' benefit of the peace.' The ministers went 
^l!!l'.3o. accordingly: but Agesilaus, in his animosity 
against die Thebans, would immediately employ 
coercive measures, and his influence decided the 
ephors. Orders were issued for the army to 
assemble^ Lacedaemonians and allies, at Tegea; 
and the king himself, after a propitious border- 
passing sacrifice, hastened thither. Before he 
was ready to march, however, the Theban 
ministers returned, with a declaration of the 
acquiescence of their commonwealth ; and accord- 
m^y Thebes was admitted to the general terms of 
peace, and the Boeotian towns were restored, to 
independency. 
..31. The Corinthians and Argians, after having 

separately sworn to the peace", were still for 
preserving the union of the two republics ; but 
this coidd not be done, so powerful still was the 
adverse party in Corinth, without keeping a body 
of Arg^an troops there. Agesilaus threatened 
immediate hostility, against both Corinth and 
, Argos, if these were not withdrawn. A reluctant 
obedience was paid to his requisrtion thus inforced. 
Upon the departure of die Argiaais, aH those 

Corinthians, 

" This 18 not directly said, but seems clearly enough 
imfied in the concise expression of Xenophon. 
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Corinthians, who, since the Argian oonnection, 
bad been liinng in banishment, retnrned to 
country; those who had been most active in 
promoting Aat connection/ together wi& the more 
notorious of those who had been concerned in the 
massacre which preceded it, aware tliat Corinth 
was no longer a place of safety for diem, emi- 
grated ; and Corinth and Argos became, as for- 
merly, distinct republics. Thus peace was esta- 
blished throughout Greece; armies were dismissed, 
fleets laid up ; and friendly and commercial inter- 
course became open, among all the republics of 
the nation ; at least as far as the political circum- 
stances of the country would allow, numerous 
citizens of every republic, being in exile, and 
faction yet remaining within all. 
' Agesilaus, it is evident, approved the treaty of 
Antalcidas ; and, in one of the most studied of 
the political tracts of Isocrates, in which he has Ikkt. de 
most urgently contended for the general freedom p. 179, t. <. 
of Greece, we find it not only approved, as a ***-^°«*'- 
proper measure at the time, but recommended as 
a model for following occasions. ' Nothing,' he 
says, ^ can be juster, nothing more advantageous 
* for Athens'*.' On another occasion indeed, iiocr. 
when stimulation against Lacedasmon was among p.'l^.ti. 
his objects, he has taken the abandoning of the 

Asian 

^ Plutarch, in his life of Agesilaus (p. 1111.) si^ys that 
Antalcidas was the political enemy of Agesilaus; but the 
contrary aippean aufiicieiitly evident from Xeaephon, and, 
were cofifinnaidon Mrabting, we haye it from Plutarch hiiii*> 
self; ioTy according even to his afcount, Agesilaus jtistifiad 
the treaty in asrguBient, and supported it b^ deed ; p. 1119. 
dd. H. Steph. bi his life of ArtaKevxes he ^ja ^#17 fclSe m 
this subject of this treaty. 
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CHAP. Aaiasi Greeks, to subjection under Persist, a^ 
ground for vehement invective. And indeed 
throughout Greece, wherever there was a dispo- 
sition adverse to Lacedsemon, or the purpose of 
exciting such, this appears to have been a fistvorite 
topic for reproach ; whence perhaps Xenophon, 
who, in his general history, has given an account 
of the peace of Antalcidas as if he concurred in 
sentiment with his patron Agesilaus about it, 
in his panegyric of Agesilaus has wholly avoided 
the subject. That concession was indeed a 
surrender of the proudest and fairest claim of 
^ry that Lacedasmon perhaps ever acquired. 
Yet it seems not justly to be imputed as a pecu- 
liar crime or dishonor to Antalcidas. A similar, 
or rather a more disgraceful dereliction of the cause 
of the Asian Greeks, occurred on the conclusion 
of the Peloponnesian war. They had been found 
under the protection (so half Greece would have 
termed it, but ^t worst under the dominion) of a 
Grecian people ; they were left to the mercy of 
barbarians, in subjection to the Persian empire. 
But, on the present occasion, the Lacedaemonians 
had to alledge, that not they, but their enemies, 
had betrayed the common cause of the nation, 
by producing the necessity for recalling Agesilaus 
from his glorious exertions, which had rescued 
the Asian Greeks from foreign dominion, and 

given them independency'*. 

^ A deep 

* One cannot but smile at the grave assertion of Diodoros, 
that the abandoning of the Asian Greeks was what hurt the 
Athenians and Thebans on this occasion. Diod. 1. 14, c. 1 1 u 
The Asian, hke the European, Greeks were divided between 
tbe mstocratical party and the democratkal. Perhaps both 

would 



A d*p policy hAs, by some mttord, ^ridiout ^^f^''-' 
atty Applet fotthdatidii, bem attributed to -ihe V- -m '' -* 
Pmiad court iui f his tmiisactioa* Gotoidtoring fhc^ 
intdfest df Lac6dttifiOti aid disfiD^t &cm the el»m- 
tton lAttre&t of Gr^dce^ Antalcidail c^rtaifliy 
spired Ids coaiitFy v«yy ably. I^pki atid coveted 
as tfcd tMn« of d^e peade ure, tiiot oaly they tfppe^tf 
ifo«i[$fly eiELlcutatted to proiDote the mt^r^et of 
Lacedaemon, but (except as hit n^ dmniniob iU 
Asia may h^ve been an object of ambition) they 
MBwend the ptineipa) purposes of Laeedieaiori 
completely. To break the growing power of 
Thebes, by emancipating the Boeotian towns, and 
to divide Corinth from Argos, had been the great 
objects of the war, and were the immediate effects 
of the pDeace ; for the more ready and quiet pro- 
duction of which Athens was bribed with permis- 
sion, contrary to the general spirit of the treaty, 
to retain the dominion of its three ilands. Accord- 
ingly it is observed by Xenophon, that the Lace- ^^^ 
dsemonians established their credit and influence c. i. >. 3$. 
in Greece much more completely, and put their 
commonwealth altogether ^ a much more splendid 
situation, by the peace which had its name from 
Antalcidas, than by that which had concluded 
the Peloponnesian war; and it is remarkable that 
he attributes the advantage to their having 
presided in the business (modem language will 
scarcely render his expression more exactly) under 

a commission 

would do as well under Persian as Lacedaemonian supremacy. 
The aristocratical would have been sure to suffer under 
Theban or Athenian. 

VOL. VI. H 
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CHAP, a commission from the Persian king'*. So much, 
■ ^V" ^ however, if we may trust Plutarch for the anec- 
^"*'^?w! ^^*®» was Agesilaus persuaded that the interest 
of Lacedasmon was well considered in the treaty, 
that, when somebody, reviling the peace of 
Antalcidas, said that Lacedsemon was gone over 
to the Persian interest; ' Rather,' he answered, 
^ Persia to the Lacedsmonian ;' and so, in truth, 
it seems to have been. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Affairs of Greece, from the Peace of Aittalci- 
DAS till the Depression of the Laced^ehoni ak 
Power, and the Elevation of Thebes to 
Supremacy among the Grecian Republics^ 
by the Battle of Leuctra. 



SECTION L 

DcMpoHnn of Lacedtemon: Punishment of Mantineia: 
Restoration rfPhliasian BanUt. 

TH £ real disgrace of the peace of Antalcidas, 
and apparently too the clamor against it, 
arose principally from the insuing conduct of the 
Lacedsmonians. Trouble and misfortune had 
not yet taught them moderation. No thought was 
entertained of attaching the Greek nation by a just 
and generous conduct; by any fair communication 
of rights and privileges; by any establishment^ 
pervading all the republics, that might insure 
justice to the subordinate against the imperial 
state, or to the subjects of each against their 
respective administrations. A maxim of Agesilaus 
is mentioned by Xenophon, that Lac^aemon 
always would be powerful enough if the Greeks 
were prudent; that is, if they duly regarded 
their own Interest^. Perhaps the maxim might 

be 

Agesii. c. 7. s. 3. • 
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CHAP, be inverted: Greece might have been powerful 
^^^^' had Lacedaemon been prudent. But the very 
first measure of its government, remarkable enough 
to claim the notice of history, was even impudently 



Xenoph. arbitcaiy. Having inforced the acceptance 6f 
C.V. sA. peace, among all the ropubiicB of the nation, 
ecccxrdin^ to Ibeir own constnicticm of die king of 
Persia's lescnpt, they proceeded to take into 
B.C. 386. consideration the state of thdr confederacy. Some 
OL $8. 3. q£ ^j^^g^ called their allies had been l^eld to their 

ingagements by fear only : it was well known that 
their wishes were rather for llie success of the 
enemy. Theae, afiitt dttlibAmtiQii on the aul^tet, 
it was resolved to pimish, and, by strong measures 
of coercion, to prevent future defection. 

They began then with showing, in the instance 
of Mantineia, that it might sometimes be safer to 
be the enemy than the ally of Lacedsemon. It 

Xenopfa. was imputed to the Mantineians, that, during the 

^ a!* i. Q. w^> *^^y ^^ sent supplies of com to the Argians ; 
that, on pretence of a truce, they had sometiji\es 
omitted to send their proportion of troops to the 
army ; that their troops, when with the army, 
served ill : that, in short, it was well known the 
Mantineians always repined at the success, and 
rejoiced in the misfortunes of the Lacedaemonian 

s. 1, «. arms. On all these accounts it was required that 
the Mantineians should themselves destroy the 

Diodonis, fortificatious of their city: and declaration was 
formally made to them, that nothing less would 
be accepted, in proof that the various acts of 
treason, in the war, were not acts of the common- 
wealth; with admonition added, that, in the 

current 
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qurrent yaar^ the Thirty years truce, l^^tiveea. 
Mantineia and IiacedsemoD, would expire. The 
value of this admonitioii we can only galh^ from 
what we find scattered^ aipK)ng the eaiiy Greek 
writers^ concerning Grecian ideas of natural 
justice ; by which we lear^ that tbe condiition oi cu. 15. s. 4. 
the £cspondi» those to whooa we are bound by no ^ 
express ^compact, if they were the weaker party, 
was indeed terrible. 

The Mantineians refiisuiig obedieaAce to thcf diesr Xenoph. 
potic injunction, war was immediately deo€>uncec^ c.i.s.3. 
a^tinst them. But Agesilaus, ^ho nqaUe api^ 
rently to preveut the mea^ure^^ was sq Uttk^ 
satisfied with it, that, on pretence of hk personal 
obligation to the Mantineians, for services done to 
the king his father, Archidamus, in the Me^saniaii 
rebellion, he requested of the general as^en^ly^ 
to e^icnae him from the comnsand. Those servicei 
to the king must have been equally servicea to 
the commonwealth ; but, while the exeu^ wan 
admitted, the resolution agfdii^it, M^ti^eia was 
prosecuted. A^esipoUs al9<i Wfi$_i)9(; wUhotit' 
cause of forhe«ran<:e toward ]V(anti|ieiat fov 
services to his father, Pan^q^iaB; who W;^^ sl^ 
living there, and indebti^ fiaxti(i4fX)y to tt^ 
chiefs of the democmtiqal party, which now 
governed t^e city, far his best comfoirtSi in banish- 
n^ent. It was probably some confidence i(i theiir , , 
interest with the reigK^ing kings of Lace4$smiOQ, 
that imboldened the Mantineians to insist th^ 
yandati^ of thg^e whom Theb^ an4 Argcw had 
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not dared to resist. Agesipolis, however, obeyed 
the decree, which directed him to take the com-' 
mand of the expedition against them. 

The usual ravage of Grecian armies was spred 
over the Mantineian territory, iiithout producing 
the obedience required. Agesipolis . therefore 
proceeded to incompass the town with a contra- 
vallation. The work was already far advanced, 
when he was informed that the town was so 
provided, through the uncommon abundance of 
the preceding harvest, that there could be no 
hope of quickly reducing it by famine. Fearing 
therefore the various inconveniencies, both to 
Lacedsemon and the allies, of a protracted block- 
ade, he recurred to a mode of siege, for which 
the peculiar circumstances of the place offered 
opportunity^ A very plentiful stream, the Ophis, 
flowed through it Stopping the current below, 
he flooded the town ; and the foundations, not of 
the houses only,' but of the fortifications also, 
formed of unbumt bricks, were shortly sapped. 
Every effort of the Mantineians was inefficacious 
to check the threatened ruin. They proposed to 
capitulate, but the offer to demolish their already 
tottering fortifications was not noW accepted. It 
was required that the city should^ be abandoned, 
and that the people should separate to . their 
several boroughs, whence their forefathers had 
of this Hist assembled, to make Mantineia the common 
capital of their little territory. The expected 
horrors of a storm, or of the lot, so dreadful 
among the Greeks, of prisoners at discretion, 
inforced the acceptance of this severe condition. 

The 
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PUNISHMENT OF MANTINEIA. I03 

The chiefs of the democratical party, and sxct. 
especiaDy those whose disposition to the Argian « — j — 
connection was most notorious, dreading the ^Tl ^*. 
sangoinary animosity of their fellowcitizens of the ^ ^' *' ^* 
opposite party, still more than the vengeance of 
the Lacedasmdnians, were apprehensive that the 
sanctity of the capitulation, inforced only by 
sacrifice and oath, would be but a weak protection 
for them ; and the historian has evidently thought ' 
their fear not unfounded. The influence, however, 
of the banished king, Pausanias, was so exerted 
with his son, that the desired tho wretched resource' 
of exile was secured to them. In taking possession 
of the town, the Lacedaemonian troops lined the 
street leading to the gate, while sixty of the most 
obnoxious passed out : * and tho,' says the histo- 
rian, ' they had spears in their hands and enmity 
' enough in their hearts, yet they were restrained 
' from offering injury, much more easily than 
' the best of the Mantineians f meaning the 
nobility, or oligarchal leaders : ^ a great instance 
^ of subordination,' he continues, ^ and which 
^ ought not to pass unnoticed.' When Xenophon 
could speak so, it is evident that th^ Greeks were 
as incapable of coalescing in a just and well- 
regulated free government, as the French at the 
time of their revolution. 

Not the fortifications only, but the houses of ••7. 
Mantineia were then demolished. The removal was 
at first very grievous to the people, as most were 
under the necessity of building new habitations. 
Those, however, who had any landed property, 
soon became satisfied with the change : finding, 
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c jf AP. a^ Xenophpn a^iervBh^ convefiienpe ia living near^^ .1: ^ 
^' V ' ^ tbdr estates, apd bw^g delivered) by the esta- 
bUshment of anstocrapy, ftoa this v^atiop of 
dema^gues. T^ Maotipeiai) commoawealth 
b^caioe thus, under the nape of a^liaDce^ com- 
pletely a province to Lacedaeinbnt The m^n of 
property^ dependipg upon J^aoedasnoiuaD pro- 
tection, boti) for their authority and for the best 
security to their possessions, were of course 
attached to ihp ]jacedaeino|iian cause; while the 
lower pe^Ie, the power of intriguing orators to 
direct their passions in one oveibearing current, 
bdng checked by their s^aration, and their minds 
being in consequence less o(rci\pied by politics, 
obeyed more readily and cheerfully the requisitions 
of the Lacediemonian officers, whenever their 
military service was required. 
Xen. Hd. The affisuTS of Mantiaeia being so settled, those 
I o* I' !'-. of Phlifis were taken into consideration. A peti- 
tiofi had been presented, from the exiles pf ^t 
little republic:, who seem to have had a fair cbim 
ifi attention and protection from the Lace-* 
^mopian government A representation was 
accordingly sent to Fhlius, stating, that the exilea . 
w^re not only friends of Lacedsemop, but guiltless 
tpward their own commonwealth; and it was 
therefore hoped that coercive measures would be 
needless, to procure their restoration. Those who 
^ed Phlius were strongly disposed to resist ; bi^ 
the numerous friends of the exiles, together witjb^ 
some men (such, says Xraophon, as are found itf^ 
most cities) ready for any change, deterrod them. 

It w^ thereioTfi dipr^t ' V^ ^^ f^^ should 
7 'be 
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! bf ]?eadmitted ; that their pn^ty shookl be sbct. i 

^ ratomt to them ; that those who had bo«^ ^-^-v— ^ 
' uy part of it, ffona the public, should he oi%^i^' \ 

* re'u&biuMd by the public ; that any dispute 
' arisiBg, about any^g claimed, should be 
by due course of law/ 




SECTION II. 

Uncommon TranqviUiy in Greece. New PoHticai Phenomenon 
^ Greece : Inconvenience of the Grecian Political System : 
€rr0mng fwotK 9f Oljfniiufi: Warr«<^0ed ^^tput O^htt 
tjf the Qmgress ^'tke Lacedemonian Confederacy. 

After the (iiBpeisiaa of the Manfmeiaiis, and the 
composure of the afitdrs of Phlius, there followed 
an UBCommon suapension of crimes and calamities 
in Greece ; insomuch that, during more than two 
years, nothing occurred for the historian's notice. 
This quiet was at length intorrupted by the arrival B.C. 382'. 
of mimsterSy at Lacedasmon, from the Grecian ^t.99.9. 
fecimiB of Acanthus and ApoUonia in Thvace; Xenoph. 
whoae business the ephora deemed so important, c. a. s. n. 
as to raquire that a congress of the confederacy 
shonki he sununoned. 

The dreumstanceft were indeed new in Grecian 
politics. That territory on the Thracian ooast 
which acquired the name of die Chalcidic, had 
been settled in very early times, aa we have 
formerly seen, by colonies from Greece ; invited 

pfirha|)& 

^ Thia i» Dadwdh date. But he seantt to ]i6Ye cnxvded 
too ma^ay transactiops ioto the latter wt of thk year 
B.C. 383. Apparently the embassy from Thrace must have 
siken pliusa. vccy^ aacfy id 382, if not ralhcr be&xrft tiiackse 
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CHAP, perhaps not more by tiie fertility of the sofl and 
^^^J^ . the ease Mith which Uiey could possess themselves 
of it, than by the extent of maritime situation, 
which its three peninsulas afforded within a narrow^ 
compass, whence they could readily support each 
other by sea, and were less on^ea to assault from 
any overbearing power by land. 

Of the numerous commercial towns, which 
arose in this region, each, in the Grecian manner, 
a separate republic, Olynthus was the most 
considerable. By what fortunate circumstances 
led, or by what superior politicians guided, we 
are uninformed, the Olynthians had adopted the 
unusual policy of associating the citizens of some 
small neighboring towns in all their civil and 
political rights. The advantage of this wise and 
liberal system being soon experienced by all; 
parties, some of the lai^r towns were led to the 
same association. With strength and credit, 
ambition grew in Olynthus ; and it was proposed 
to draw the Macedonian cities from allegiance to 
their king Amyntas. In the weakness and insta- 
bility of the Macedonian government, worn by a 
long series of civil broils, and now pressed in war 
by the lUyrians, some of the nearer M'ere quickly 
Xeooph. gained ; example induced others, more distant, to 
?•' . t, accede : and, when the Acanthians set out on 
Diodpnu, th^ij. mission, Pella, the largest town of Mace* 
donia, had joined the growing commonwealth, and 
Amyntas was nearly expelled from his kingdom. 

In the whole course of Grecian history, with 
exception for the apparait good principle of the 
governments of the heroine ages^ nothing in politics 

had 
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had occurred so worthy of imitation throughout sect. • 
Greece, as the Olynthian system. What precisely • \' - 
was the form of the Olynthian govemmenty we 
have no information. From circumstances how- 
ever we gather that it was a mixed republic; 
constituted on a more liberal plan, and better 
balanced, than any other noticed by antient 
writers. Throughout the Grecian states, an 
excessive jealousy, prevailing for centuries, had 
produced a strange alienation of Greeks from 
Greeks. In Homer's age, intermarriage was 
common, from one end of the country to the 
other. But the narrow distrustful spirit, equally ' 
of oligarchy and democracy, which had superseded 
the tempered monarchies of elder times, had by 
degrees insulated almost every township ; inso* 
much that each was a distinct little nation, 
separated from all others by legal interdictions, 
not common among great nations, even of different 
race and different language. Intermarriage was Xenoph. 
forbidden, and none were allowed to possess lands p/jo"!'"*' 
within the territory of another state. Thus, 
excepting some communion in religious rites, the 
same formalities of hospitality, which might bind 
a Greek with 'a barbarian, almost alone could 
connect him with Greeks of the next town or 
village. 

But such is the force of habit and prejudice, 
Aat, among the Greeks, there was a prevailing 
partidity for this sullen, unsocial, illiberal, unprd^ 
fitable independency ; originating frt)m the low 
passions of jealousy and fear, yet. rendered* in 
some de^ee perhaps necessaiy^ by the moral 

imposisibiUty 
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CHAP, impossibility of umtiDg» in an unmixed congU- 
tutioiii strength of government with security for 
freedom. The liberal and b^ieficial policy of the 
OlynthianSy associating numerous townships into 
one republic, and allowing intermarriage and 
intermixed possessions, wa^ inwtioned by the 
Acantbians, and considered by the Laceds^mo- 
ttians, as a portentous innovation^. Unfortunately 
the Lacedflsmonians, by those very institutions 
which had made them great, were denied the 
advantage of the liberal policy of Olynthus. 
They, must give up what had most contributed to 
make their state the most powerful in Greece, and 
tb^r name one of the most ^orious in the world, 
or remain for ever distinct from all other people. 
This, if anything, must be their excuse for the 
apparent exclusion of every idea of a liberal and 
extended policy, in their conduct uftor the peace 
of Antalcidas. The professed basis of that peace 
was the independency of every Grecian state; 
Xowph. yet the separate treaty of alliance between Lace- 
dsemon and every city of its confederacy overthrew 
Aat independency ; for the antient compact, that 
the allies ahoM^d MHow in iMrms wherever the 
Lacedaemoniaiis might liead, was required of all. 
The narrow policy of holdmg the body of the 
people in subjection, by supporting everywhere 
a favored party,, source of immoderate tyranny 
and inniwieFable crimes, was fo^owed with regard 
to all. Of the larg^ commonwealths, Thebes, 
Argos, and Athens, wfaicb were not easily t0 be 
SO held SI subjection, susfMCJon and jec^ousy were 

endless 

.f BfdyyMfc fvtiuMf tP Tii "EvMi. Xen. H«L 1. 5. c. 2. •. is. 
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endless and. Utde disgmsed; and as^ with thon, 
in the actual state of things, no oonnsclkiOD tndy 
firieoiMy oodd exfet^ bo none was timug^ o£ 

Under dicse cireumstances^ the people of those 
larger commonweaMis oonakkvcd . the restored, 
and incieased, prepondemney of Lacedeemon 
wikfa dissatisfacdon and appitdieDsiDn) from winch, 
of couiae, it woald be Aeir endevor to re^ve 
theaosehea. Accordingiyy the new power of the 
CMyntfaian commonwaalth attractittg their atten* 
tk>n, ai its goiremment was in some degree 
congenial with theirs, the speculation of theif 
politicians was diveoted to draw it to their paity. 
With tins view the Athmiams and Boeolwiff had 
sent ministers to Otynthus; and^ beibire Ae xei»i^ 
Acanthian mteisters left Thrace, a dectfee of the c.ais. i«. 



Olyntbian''people was already passed fw sending 
ministers to Thebes and Adiens. 

Circomstances were thus in train for constituting 
a confiuteracy femnidaUe to Lacedeemon. But^ 
prosperity commonly exciting arrogance, the con- 
duct of the Olynthians, in general ably directed, 
may nevertheless not always ha^e been kept within 
the bouncb of a wise and just moderation. Wbflfe 
they were still prosecuting theur views in Mace- 
donia, they inivited ^le Apolloniats and AcaiithiAns 
to join their confederacy ,* but they added a threat 
of war, in case of refosal. It is however possible 
that, while the known iiiclination of the body of 
the Appdttoniat' aaid Acouthiaii people to Aeir 
cause invited to this measure^ the hostile dispo- 
sitkm of the tsUgaanbai, which ww the nduigparty, 
may have provoked to it;, ,00 1])at it may have 
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CHAP. Y;>een neither anjust/ unwise, or unnecessary, tho 
' it was unfortunate. It drove the men in power, 
xenoph. JQ Acanthus and ApoUonia, to make that appli- 
cation to Lacedsemon, which has been mentioned; 
foreseeing that, unless they could obtain support, 
such as Lacedsemon alone, among the Grecian 
states likely to befriend them, could give, it would 
be impossible for them to hold their power. Their 
ministers were therefore instructed to show, that 
Lacedsemon was nearly interested in the pre- 
servation of the independency of their cities. ' It 

* is a great point with you,' they said to the 
congress of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, ' that 
' the Boeotians should not coalesce into one state. 
' It cannot therefore be indifferent to you, that a 

* much niore powerful state than Boeotia. is 
^ forming. Beside a large force of heaty-armed % 

* and targeteers yet more numerous, the cavalry 

* of the Olynthians, should we join them, would 
' be more than a thousand. They are masters of 
' Potidaea, which commands Pallene ; so: that the 

' whole 

' * According to our copies, the text of Xenophon stat^ the 
Oiynthian heavy-armed at eight hundred, only ; and editore 
and commentators, as far as I have seen, mention no sus- 
picion of error ii| transcription. It will however be evident 
,to any who will consider the circnmstances, that eight hundred 
cannot have been the number intended by the author. The 
manner in which he speaks in general terms of the power of 
the Olynthians, compared with other Grecian people, parti-* 
cularly the Boeotians, (Hel. L 5. c. 3. s. 12.) might alone 
prove so much. But we find (s. 17.) that two thousand 
Lacedaemonians, with the added people of Potidsea, could 
wage war against them, according to the historian's expres- 
sion, only as an inferior force against a superior; and 
afterward (s. 37 & seq.) that the Oljrntluans could oppose in 
the field ten thousand Peloponnesians, with perhaps a larg^ 
number of their allies. It appears therefore scarcely to be 
doubted but that for oxroMt ^W should be red Uvtuuax^Un* 
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whole force of that rich and populous penin^ 
sula must shortly fall under their power. The 
indepepdent Thracians of their neighborhood 
already courl them, and, if completely brought 
under .their mithority, will add not a little to 
their strength. 'They have then but to stretch 
their hands, and the goldmines of mount Pan- 
gaeus will be theirs* * The fruitfulness of their 
territory nourishes, a great and increasbg 
population ; timber abounds in it ; their ports 
are numerous, and their florishing commerce 
already furnishes a considerable revenue; so 
that nothing is wanting for the creation of a 
powerful marine. It is with this state then 
that the Athenians and Thebans are going to 
form alliance. Nevertheless its strength, great 
as it already is, may yet easily be broken : 
because some of the towns, unwilling associates, 
will readily revolt when they see support ready. 
But when intermarriages and intennixt posses- 
sions, allowed by decrees already passed, shall 
have confirmed the connection between the 
various parts, and all have not only learned to 
confide in their united strength, but experienced 
its advantages, it may then indeed be difficult 
to dissolve this formidable coalition.' 
The Acanthian minister having thus stated the Xeiumii. 
circumstances, the Lacedaemonians paid the com- c. a. 1. 1% 
pliment to the deputies of the allies, to desire 
that they would first give their opinions, what, in 
the existing emergency, the welfare of Pelopon- 
nesus and of the confederacy required. A majority, 
instigated by those who sought favor with the 

Lacedsemonian 



CHAF. LactdaeMOiiiaii ttdtnitii^farkiaii, dedifr^ for Mnd- 
J^^^ ing an amiy Into Tbrace. Accoraitigly' i^ri 
Xenoph. thottsAMl rneti W€re voted. It was fhen pt0p6%ed 
^Vi\'4. ftfid carried, tbat mj Male Of the con^edteivcy 
might ccHnpoand for the persOnai dervicd of its 
dtbens, at the mt6 of an j^gitietan triobofu^ 
(tuiarly a groat sterling) dafly for €v^ heavy- 
armed foot-soldielT) ahd four Ihkle^ that stim for 
awry trooper ; and 'diat If afiy state of tlie con- 
federacy reflised or tie^e^ted to send tro^ of 
money, according to its apportionment, i€ should 
be lawftd for the Lacedftmoniaiis to levy on it i 
ine, to the amotiat of a 6«ater (a pound iteiliiig) 
dally, for every mail deficient. -We hai^ seed 
the use of mei^cenary troops, or, in the modern 
phrase, standmg armies, gradually gaiiyng among 
the Oreekift. This is the fin^ mention we meet 
wiife of a regular composition for personal service^ 
so extensively and so formally allowed. But, 
whe^r for raising troops or ilkiney, a power of 
coercion, however in itsctf necessary, comi^tted 
to the discretion Of the LacedftmoMan gov^- 
ment, without control, ^w6 a i^itnge deficiency 
in ^ political connection of (he republics^ 
composing tfie codfederacy over wfalc^ Lacediee- 
mon presided, and strong marks how miich 
some better order of things, sUch as the OtyiifChians 
seem to have been endevoring to establii^h, w«il 
wanted throu^out Greece, 
s. 16- These matters however bemg so decided, the 

Acanthians declared their opinion, that tilie forc6 
proposed would be equal to the object : but, ^ 
the assemUmg of tSie contingents of the afli^, 

and 
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and the levies of mercenaries, required tim^ it 
would tend much, they said, to forward the 
purpose of the confederacy, if a Lacedaemonian 
general were immediately sent, with such troops 
as might march with the least delay. The fear 
of a connection between Athens, Thebes, and 
Olynthus, seems to have instigated the' Lace- 
daemonian administration, and Eudamidas was Xen-Hei. 
ordered immediately to proceed for Thrace, with ^^e!^*' 
two thousand Laconians; while his brother, 
Phcebidas, remained to collect and conduct the 
troops which were to follow. The arrival of 
Eudamidas indeed was critical. Tho in the field 
he could not face the enemy, yet the small force 
he brought, and the credit of the Lacedaemonian 
name, inabled him so to support the party adverse 
to the Olynthian connection, that he preserved 
several towns, upon the po^nt of acceding to the 
growing republic; and Potidaea, which imme- 
diately opened its gates to him, was a very 
important acquisition. 



SECTION III. 

SedUion of Thebes: Prevalence cf the Lacedaemonian Partyy 
and Subjection of Thebes to Lacedoffum, Trial of Ismemas, , 
Fokmarc of Thebes, Ttleutias Commander-m'chief against 
Ofynthus, Defeat and Death ofTdeutias. 

While Eudamidas, by his successful activity in sect. 
the duty imposed upon him by his countiy, hegm , ™- . 
the ruin of a political project which all Greece ®- ^- 383« 
should have emulated, Phoebidas, with mistaken 
zeal, quitting the line of his instructions^ g9.ve 
VOL. vj. I fire 
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(CHAP, firj^iom laMki of eviby of 9. lewgth wd eoinplicai^ 

^^y\ . beyond humw for^sigt^t thea to discorer or 

Meri*5. ioa^gWi^' In his inarch northward, he incamped 

c. «. «. 17. under the walls of Thebes- The Theban military 

had been, for some time, advancing toward a 

perfection that might v^ with theXacediemonian; 

but the civil govemnient was ^tiU^as ill constituted 

/ -as/ most in <jrreece. Faction was viplent; aad 

the parties so nearly balanced, that IsmeniAS ^umI 

Ltontiades, contending chiefs, were together in 

• the office of polemarc, the principal mag^tracy. 

.Ismenias, vehement in aversion to the Laci^as- 

HAOnians, avoided communication with Phcebidaa. 

On the contrary Leontiades, whose party, long 

o[^>re9sed, emerging only since the peace, a^d 

i»tiU hopeless of superiority but through connection 

" with Lacedeemon, was assiduously attentive to 

, jg him. Some advantage was expected, some 

influence on the minds of the people, from the 

neighborhood of the Pelpponnesian axmy: but 

the party of Ismenias still so swayed the general 

assembly, that a decree was carried, forbidding 

any Theban to ingage in the expedition against 

the Olynthians. 

In struggles of faction, among the Grecian 
xepubUcs, the precise Une of conduct for virtue to 
hold, and the precise tiipe at which to stop, were 
often difficult to determine; because, as we have 
seen among the French republicans of the preseut 
.day, civil justice wa^ little to be hoped for but 
through the possession of political power; self- 
defence was seldpm complete till the opposing ^ 
party w^ prostrate. So unfortunately situated, 

• the 




the Gpecif^l porty-kiadqrs ^qp^y often demiLnd our 
{^jty^ wl}ile,jt)i6y mcur our bliune. Leontiades wcui 
ia (feugcff of losing, with his own power, ^11 secu- 
i^ty of. person and property for his adherents; the 
hanishment of mwy was the least among the evils 
to be apprehended. Under thi3 presawce, he pro- 
posed to Phoebidas to ^troduce a Lacedai^monicw 
garrison into ^q Cadmeia, the citadel of Theb(ss. 
Thos hi^ pctrty might be inabled to overbear their 
opponents, a^d Pbcebidas might command what 
proportion of ^e Theban forces should march 
with him into Thrace. 

Phcebida^ was a man of ardent temper and Xenoph. 
i^eak understfmding. The acquisition of Thebes ^ a*. ..^ii 
appeared an object so much greater than that for 
ijirhich, with such solicitude, the Lacedaemonian 
administration ha,d intrusted him with so great 
a command, that he was dazzled by the traitorous 
proposal; $^nd, for th^ imagined importance of the 
end, he overlooked the iniquity of the means. 
Measures being concerted, he broke up his c^mp, 
and began his mardfi northward. It was the 
season 'of pne of the festivals of Ceres, in which, ••*®» 
according to antient custom, the Gadmeia was 
given up to the wome^^, for the celebration of the 
ceremony called Thesmophoria, and the council 
sat in the portico of the agora. In the noontide 
heat, when, in summer, the streets w^e most 
unfrequented, having seen that everything favpr^ 
his purpose, Lepntiades m^ed his lK>rse's speed to 
overtake Phoefbidas, and conducting him, with a 
s^f^t body, dicecdy into the citadel, put the key 
into his hands. Going then himself to the council^ 

1 2 'The 
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CHAP. ' The Lacedaemonians/ he said, * were in pos- 
V ^V^ . * session of the citadel; but no alarm need be 
Ba^f J; * taken, for they disavowed all intention of hos- 
* tUity/ His oi^n office of polemarc, however, 
authorizing him to apprehend all persons suspected 
of treason, he commanded the attending guards 
to take Ismenias into custody. 

A sufficient number of counsellors of the party 
of Leontiades were present, the guard was picked 
for the purpose, and the surprize was complete. 
Some" of the opposite party, fearing immediate 
death, instantly quitted the city : some ventured 
home to prepare for departure. But, when it was 
known that Ismenias was actually imprisoned in 
the Cadmeia, four hundred fled for Athens ^ 

AJf 

* My viduible guide, Dodwell, with whom I am always 
sorry to differ, has been induced to dispute Xenophqn's 
accuracy in marking the season of this remarkable event. 
Bifv^ n ovlff uml ^u^n^Aa^^ ivXi ^ S» ^f*** ^' t'k'V i^tXi. This 
expression, as Dodwell justly obaerves, marks midsummer; 
but, he continues, the Thesmophoria, mentioned just JMifore, 
mark midwinter, or, however, a season not earlier than the 
beginning of November; and Plutarch, in his life of Pelopidas, 
bears testimony to the coincidence of the seizure of the ^ 
Cadmeia with the Thesmophoria. Therefore he concludes, 
' De viarum in meridie solitudinem, propter asstatem, vel 
' interpretatione aliqua leniendus est, Xenophon vel plane 
* non credendus. Fieri potest ut alia aliqua causa vias fuerint 
' infrequentes, qaam ille de d^* intellexerit' 

Many parts of the Hellenics bear marks of hasty writing, 
of having wanted the finishing hand of the author; but no 
deficiency appears in, the narrative of this transaction, in 
which the honor of his friend Agesilaus, and his own quiet 
and safety, became implicated. Here only he has related it : 
iu his panegyric of that prince, all mention oi it has been 
studiously omitted. For mysdf therefore I cannot, in cooeh 
ptiment to Diodorua and Plutarch, or in respect for the 
s^ possibly mistaken season of the Thesmophoria, suppose that 

Xenophon has mistated the season of a transaction in which 
he was 89 much interested, and which passed almost under 

his 
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AU power in Thebes thus devoWing to the s£CT« 
party of LeontiadeSy a new polemaic was chosen < — ^ 
in the room of Ismenias, and then Leontiadies hTi 6- 
hastened to Lacedsmon. He found there the ^' ^' ' ^^' 
ephors and people indignant at the presumption 
G^ Phoebidas, in taking a measure of sudi im- 
portance, beyond the line of his commission : but 
he found a friend to Phcebidas and to bis own 
cause in Agesilaus, whose magnanimity and pro- 
bity seem, on this occasion, to have been in some 
degcee overborne by his hatred toward the demo- 
cratical party in Thebes. ' If the conduct of your 
' general/ said the king, * has been injurious to 
' the commonwealth, let him be punished; but, 
' if beneficial, it will stand justifi^ by the prin- 
* ciples of your constitution, and by all former 
^ practice, which warrant, for men in such a com- 
^ mand, the exercise of a discretionary power/ 

The way being thus advantageously prepared •• «4- 
for him, Leontiades addressed the assembled 
LacedflBmonian people^. He touched upon various 
circumstances, marking the inveterate ^unity 
which the democratical party in Thebes bore 

toward 

his eye. The aeotiel of the narrative moreover it perfectly 
consistetit with what he has said about the season, and 
utterly inconsistent with Dodwell's supposition. For variooa 
important transactions passed, after the seizure of the 
Cadmda, before Teleatias marched tor Thrace : the historian 
expressly says that Teleatias did not hurry his march ; and ' 
yet he arrived time enough to execute many military opera* 
tions, before, in the historian's phrase, the summer was 
over; Uie summer, accozding to ]>odwel] himself, of the 
same year in which the Cadnieia was seised. 

^ Tm tynXmsc. Consilii publici ccetum. Probably it should 
be, as we find it in other places, hukinwiy tkose who formed 
the Inj&ifioim, 

l3 
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CKK¥^ toward Lacectefmon^ aAd concludcid irtth th^ tili- 
anoe ktely mtnit with the Olyn'lhiafts^ At the 
mdm^nt vAim it t4^0 known the Laceda^moniiuid' 
were matthsng against them. He mentioned tte 
solidtode with ^hich the Lacedismonians had 
alwayis observed, and endevorcd to thwartj the 
measures of Hiebes for holcfi&g Boeotia in sub- 
jection; ^ and in regard to this/ he said, * yont 
^ business is now done for you : Tliebte iieed h6 

* lot^er be an object of ydur jealousy. Give Afeit 
^ attention only to oiAr interest, which we shdl 
^ give to yours, and A small scytale wiU siatfiee to 

* insure obedienoe to all your coi^mands.' 
xcm. HeL This allunement was too pO^erfHl for Lac^dfe- 

monian Virtue. It was decrtod, that the Tlti^ban 

citadel should continue to 1:)e hfild \)y a Iji^- 

d«moni^ garri^ton, and (hat, not f^tebiddis, but 

Ismeniass should be brought to trial. Ilitte jn^giss 

luppointdd by Lacedi^mon, and one by every other 

city of the o6nfederacy, formed the partial tri- 

buinal. Ismenias was accused of * taking fo^ein 

' coimectibns; pledgii^ hMiself, with viewfil ilbi- 

' jurious t6 Grtoce, «& hbSpitality to the Pei^sito 

' kittg ; being a principal author of the late trou- 

^ bles in Greece:' And to these general charges 

was added one of a specific nature, ' that he had 

' pBfftakto of dbe ttion^ sent b^ tiie Persian king.' 

He refuted afl ; but being nevertheless unable, 

ta^s Xenophoii, M pMiiatle fafis jMjgm tfaftt he 

VUiA nbt entieitaihed great! and pernicious designs^ 

he ^ras toBikitiMd lUid encvtsd'. 

lliat 

^yy it Ik^ioyiTro f«2y v^^ «f^yV w /<//le> twnh ft ^l f^n •u 
fciy^lXtoV^iy/bu^y ri nmi ddkow^f^ff ilpcu, Pui-gabat ille quidtoi 
8e de his omnibus, verum penluadtre non poterat ul non res 

arduas 
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daapproTed Mtesepiwaedliigs^ i^ e^rUBtM, In Jni 
public of Agml«as;:to]lwte dyoid^ all m^Miob 
of them. In hisi Gbtetiati^ Aiu^^^ while lie 1%» 
dea% felt for the honor of his ftiend' tfndi puti^n^ 
the impwtiqHty ^ hi& «e(»<»8e.iiai«tdwfehigWy 
CHKlitaUe to liimself; Yet if we cbbfttre this 
revc^tton Mth otheMr^ iniHiniemblQi amcmg the 
Grecian repiibUos, vm* shdi fiitdi in it the marital 
least of bdifg remfeuttatdy Mpodkae. itsdiagrflice 
waiB, that it ga^e Laoedteofqon inflgeneei, ameiint- 
ing to donrinkm, 'o^er Thebeb^ tho soaneely cbniH 
flioh do absohite ai^ ' Ae Tfaeban people had 
before eteroised over the other BcBOlians^ or a$ 
France, early inr its rev^ntionaiy eoiirse,. oner- 
dsed over the Dutch; who, wi^ ar French ge«* 
Bsval oonmiaiiding a Fveswh aimy in^ Amsterddun, 
attiuse th^nadvea TOtfa the immei of ipepublic aoc) 
liberty: : Eveniii th^trmPof IsdieniiKathere.seetaiii 
to* have heeix morfii attentipn to pieaenve 'the 
appeaioKe, of i( magjBod 'ibr justice^ and aDrespect 
fi90 Ihe' Gmmol people^ tlkn wbr aiivayB ofaservei 
upon similar occdsuiBei * It isi out fkaiiitaity wi A 

I 

afdfaa£retpeniieieMt»t«iita9tee(^9dcitkiia^eta^^ ThelisAmpurgthi 
bat is perhitf 8 8troB§iic thtm the.|kbra(»e4ii tlfe^ odg^^ji staadiogf 
sindy, would justify,; but. the context seems to warrant it 

Phitardi sitys (yit ^lopid.) tiiat, Mt contented with this 
lbraik«k mini^ of.Isnkmas^ tli» I^eedaipioiH^iX riddtd themr 
selves of another chief of the sai^e party by assassination. 
Plutarch is seldMn dnxibus for nk^ktency, ai^' it seems not 
bfcdy dsat the sainet44mai«MaliM ah^uld^ at t^ sain^tim^ 
have proceeded against one chief with so much formality, 
and against the other with so little, when apparentFy they 
might efuUy haw cfaoseii liieir inethod ^pdnst. eith^, Bui 
Xeaophon>'8 account, which appeals candid throughout, vir- 
tually contradicts the ftLtt, and Grecian history id tiut too full' 
of asmf» related on less questionable authority. ^ 

I 4 
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CHAP* the peculiar advantage of die law and the prac- 
V. V ' ' tke of our. own country, that makes deficiencieSy 
elsewhere ordinary, appear to us strange irr^^- 
larities. If we compare the law of treason in 
Enj^dy when most severe, or the whole of the 
law for the security of person and property, when, 
under the Plantagenet reigns, our constitution was 
least defined, with what we learn of the same 
law in those called the best times of Greece^ 
the difference will aj^fiear truly prodigious. It 
will seem as if» like philosophy and the fine arts 
in one country, equal law and wholesome polity 
were of indigenous growth in the other^ healthy 
and vigorous without cultivation, and fiorishing 
>unong att sorts of weeds, in spite of tempests 
.and adverse seasons. 

Thebes then being reduced to a state of com- 
plete dependency, nothing seemed wanting to the 
lasting iinnness of the Lacedaemonian supremacy 
over Greece, but to crush the growing common- 
wealth of Qlynthus; and to this point, now widi 
increased earnestness, the administraticn directed 
xenoBiL its attention^ It mi^ possibly be in contem- 
e.^ i 97. pltttion next, to resume the prosecution of that 
plan of conquest in Asia, which had been inter- 
rupted principally by the measures of the party 
in Thebes, of which Ismenias bad bem chief. 
Xenophon has not expressly said that the conduct 
of A^ilaus was influenced by such a view ; but 
Xen. AgM. he mentions, as to Ihs honor, that his enmity to 
Persia was maintained through life, and that he 
e. 7. ». 7. refused with disdain the philanthropic connecticm 
c. 8. s. 8. ^f hospitality, offered him, apparently through a 

proxy, 
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proxy, by :tbe Peman king. What were die sect. 
measures whidi he directed, what those to which ' — ^^ — ' 
he simply consented, and what, if aay, those 
which, he could not prevrat, we aze not precisely 
informed^ but the tenor of Xeno{^uxi's narrative, 
as wdl as a variety of the circumstances reported, 
mark that he had large ixifluence at this time' in 
the Lacedemonian councils. His brother Teleu-^ 
tiaSy was appointed to the coinmand-iii4chief in 
Thrace. The sloi^ness and negligence of the ailieB 
in obeying ' the reqiusitioh for troops for the 
Thracian war, tho inforced by a vote of the con- 
gress oi the confederacy, may have given the 
Lacediemonians to apprehend the decay of dieir 
auth(»rity, and thus may have contributed to 
instigate the unjust measures taken in the Thdban 
business. Several cities had not yet sent the full 
number assessed upon them. The popular name 
of Tdeutias assisted the exertions of the ephors, 
whose scy tales were sent around; and the new 
Theban administration, zealous in showing their 
respect to the brother of Agesilaiis, were diligent 
in preparing their apportionment, horse and foot. 

The precaution of Teleutias indicates die 
strength of the Olyndiian commonwealth. Tho 
die sc^on was far advanced, he would not hasten Xen. Am. 
his march; less anxious to arrive early than with B.C38S. 
an army die most powerful that could be collected. ^J^ 
Meanwhile he sent to Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia, and Derdas prince of EJymia; urging 
die former, if he would recover his kingdom, to 
raise mercenary troops and subsiifize neighboring 
princes; and admomshmg the latter, that the 

same 
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CHAf. sttne grotvUg' poww, whiek had neariy. ovfti^ 
w.^^.^ ivih^lined the ^peiter Macodoniian fealm^ wiaitdd 
DotioDg kanre thd siMller in jMaoeand'iiidepeiv- 
deiK^^ if neasuies iteve fiot 'takte to cfaeofclte 
Bidtntioii. Hiii cam and diligemse thus ^aecmdiiig 
Xeaoph. hi^ oifluaiosi fatfi flasemBled: in Potidasa* 4t Tevy 
^^'; I' ^g^ powerfid BiSmy\ * nAndi :he' led dimttiy to 
Olynthus*. . . ; 

.. Wftfaotttconqmst, withdui a. batde HOticedin 
faiMx)ryy tfatt'- OljjtntbiflliB^ bgx: the wisdom and 
lii)erality of dleir policy, had formed a trommon- 
wealtb so pov^erful, thiit they did not fear to meet 
vA the field febe greatest as iny ever dsnt by- the 
Pdoponnesian confederacy so far irom their 
pientBSulfii^ leinforced by troops^ Still much liunce 
milBM6m^ of the most warlike nations of the 
** '^' <tontinent north of Greeee. ' The only cavakf^ 
whkh Teleutias appew» to have led from the 
south^n provinces^ were Eacomaa and Bc&otiaii« 
la Im otder 6£ battle he placed these, together 
mdi some received from Amyntte^ in the ri^t 
wiitg of his army. I>erdasi brought him a body 
of otily< fottr hdindred) but of sapprior reputatf oil 
Ml the northern coalniliesu Telwtifts seeais to 
have ptoposed S) compi»tent to (hat piSnee in 
pluciflg hie cbyairy IsLloaeriB the kft wmg». of wUcfc 
he took hinlself thb immediate eommlmd. . . 
un. A battld Quickly mMod ; aiid tiie oaaraky fof 

the yfght wing be^ifi#8t/.chwged;bythaCM3«*- 
tUaaa, the lAdedinnontilft conkmiUdei waaipre^ 
atntjior disaMuiiied and settaely woliitded^ JMiAbefi 
IdlM^ and akbbgfAi^tliowfacdeibodif^p^^ 
the cdafiiMa bpidd ambii^ttba neaiMt iniuitty^ 

and 
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atiff there Wto imminetit dttolg^ tiiftt «i cdtnptel^ 
(kffi^t wmld have fdttowed, Wheil D«rdia^ 
arHving with his cavity, inCotiraged lliei dismayed 
phalanx to istAhd. TeleulJas at tlie satM tkne 
making t tno^ttatht With the Peloponnediftji 
itifentry to iupport hiih, the Ol^nof^^^^ in 
d^ftger of being sUrt-ouHd^d, trtited in hirtle, attd x«ioph. 
suffered m their tetl^t. thfeir infentry Aen al90 cai ^ si 
withdrew i^ilihhi' ' th«t wfJiS. Td^dad erected 
his trophy, fif)r a victory jwt sttffiekig ti> dtttsr thb ». 33. 

enemy from" molesting hl^ reir^t ftom their 
territory, which hfc wttHteA as- he wettt. The 
advanced st&sf6tr fdrHMt any ftrther eaWfptbi^; 
and it was necessary to find ({itkmitA f6t the P^l^^ 
{k)hnesiiim[ amty M th^ fHehdly ' to#n», wfetU^the 
Macedonian, and *other trbopS iif! 1^ C64ia«y^ 
w^fre dismissed tb their several hcnnM« 
' Diirih^ the Wintisnr th6 Ofynthiftn^ toilte' fi^ 
qtitot, diid dAen siiMe&sM in^^tti^ie^s ii)»m tiM 
lands of the town^ id flUilinMf #i!^ LacddMftoftr B.C.391. 

after tJlririd«»' bf thB t€frtttii»y, ttiipWW:h»g wi* f^^Jf;, 
ithprovideiit ftar^ttJSd^s ffie to#tl of ApothMAl, "^ *' * ' 
received a sevei^^ ^h^6ft fii6to th6 ftCKivtty Md 
bravety df Derd^, #h&, idnktol^il td thMl^, Imi 
arrived there, that y«fy dajr, Witb his MafiMdoriiUl 
horse. Th6nii^f6rwa^ ' tfit^ «6n£Mii«fd th^ttiMlirai 
more wtdiiti Oidi' Iftdli^, dEted ^nl^Md ufKin M 
cultS^flltiob bm 6f fl viiry MhaK part ^theif li»idil. 

Aecordmg to %e ti^ual mo^ ^ wdi aiOMg 
the Giteks, Telentlas wtfted fbt tbH sMMfl i*iii» 
rtiVl^, b<^ moiM! ittjtiftotfi IMrtM be hUMi 
IBtOy 1» ^M^dk« ffl«! «Mttiy ti^li ^Btenil iHg^^ 

menty 
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CHAP, ment, or would best forward the effect of a block- 

* — sr-^ ade of their towns* Wilile, with these views, 

Hdlls! he lay incamped near the walls of Olynthus, 

c. 8. t. 3. i^g observed a body c^f cavalry, from the town, 

crossing the river which ran by it, and very 

leisurely approaching his camp. Indignant at 

their boldness, he ordered his targeteers to attack 

them. The horse, turning, very quietly repassed 

the river : the targeteers followed confidently, as 

t. 4* if pursuing a broken enemy. The horse, when 

so many only had crossed the river as they might 

readily overpower, turned, charged and routed 

themi and killed, amcmg many others, Tlemonidas, 

the general commandmg. 

■ 6&7. Teleutias, with manners so popular, and 

generally so amiable, was nevertheless of a 

temper too hasty to preserve, on all occasions, 

the cool recollection so important in military 

command. Irritated by what he saw, he seized 

1. (. his spear, put himself at the head of his heavy- 

armed, and, with some passion, ordered the 

taigeteers and the cavalry to pursue the enemy 

without remission. The incautious order was 

zealously obeyed. The Olynthians retiring within 

tfaw wi^k, the Pdoponnesians did not stop, till, 

from, the towers, they received a shower of 

nuaaile weapons. In the necessi^ of warding off 

these, with their shields, as they hastOy retreated, 

confusion arose. The able leaden of the Olyn- 

thians u^ed the critical mcHoent Their horse 

s. 6L Qguti rushed out of the gates ; the targeteers and 

then the heavy-armed followed. The impression 

was such, that the Pdoponnesian phalanx was 

already 
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already in disorder when it was attacked. Teleu- 
tias himself was killed; those about him then 
gave way, and presently the whole army fled. 
Pursued, as they divided, toward Potidaea, Spar- 
tolus, Acanthus, ApoUonia, a large proportion, 
and almost the whole effective force of so great 
an army, was destroyed'. 



SECTION IV. 

Age^poUs Commander-in-chief against Ofynthus. Rebellion 
in Fhlius against Lacedttmon : Age^ilaus Commander against 
Fhlitts: Delphian demagogue of Phlius: Surrender of' 
Phlins. Death of Jgesipolis: Pofybiades Comrnander-in- 
chief aginst Ofynthut; Reduction of Ofynthus, 

It now seemed as if the political phenomenon, 
arising on the frontiers of Thrace and Macedonia, 
might, by the terror of arms, have spred political 
wisdom over the southern provinces of Greece. 
Had the Lacedsemonian government in the least 
yielded under the severe blow it had received, 
had it been without able men to promote energy 
and direct exertion, the consequence of its unfit- 
ness to coalesce with other states might have been 
a rapid downfall, and perhaps complete ruin. 
But the necessity for exertion was seen by the 
administration, and able men were not wanting 
to direct it. The command-in-chief was com- xtaoph. 

Hel I /i. 

mitted to the king, Agesipolis ; a youth, of little c. 3! •' 8. 
experience, but of great expectation. Thirty 
Spartans were appointed to attend him, as for- 
merly Agesilaus in Asia. The character of Age- 
sipolis being popular, many volunteers offered. 

We 
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CHAP. We gather from Xwophon, that, ip this 9^ the 
V--v-^ few r^mainipg fan^ilies, distinguished by the name 
Hdl^K 5. 9^ 3partans, weijt pn forein service only in the 
c. 3. i. 9. ^ft^Jc of offipere. The volunteers, h(3 mentions to 
have heen of three descriptions; t^p Laconian 
towps furnished some, and th?y were of the best 
families of those towns; some were bastards of 
Spartan families, educated in the best discipline 
of the city, and these were remarked for their 
fine figures : the rest were strangers, or men not 
acknowleged among either Spartans or Laconians, 
jret distinguished by a name which seiems to im- 
ply that Aey were maintained by tb^ public "• 
Volunteers from tKe allies moreover were nume- 
rous, jand the Thes3aUan cavalry, ambitious of 
\)^\ng Jknown to the Spartan king, were particu- 
Ifiily fprwar^i i^ th^ir ^eftl. The rank of the new 
cpj»rowwter-in-chief also, warranting the eamest- 
wss of the I^acedaeiaonian government in the 
cau^9 i^qpirited th^ exertions of the Macedonian 
prijQC^. It is not mentioned that any troops wer© 
furnish^ by the cities of the confederacy, to 
wppbf the loss in the battle of Olynthus; but it 
is implied tJtiat most, if not all of them, paid 
compositiQii^ in jnqney ; and that the new levies 
s. 10. were inticely pf volunteens. Phlius receiv^ the 
thanks of AgQsipoli3 for the largeness • and 
I994ii)^s pf its conti:ibutipn. 

The 

IM9i9f n»i fiioi rti9 £«r«ifr»«Tikf9, fii>M withT^'rt mJ rw U riT 

in 4ip.8C|Atinea^ x)f our information coi^fcj^in^ the politic^ 
cCi^^omy of Lacedaemon, we must glean as we can. I am 
ttniidi>le to give any better explanation of this remarkable 
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The appf^^nt fieal howav^ ^f those wjia rviec) 
Phlius wQjs ibuud to have a sinister motive., IJiey 
propps)^ to. ears tl;iie connivafiice of X^acedaomop 
nt grp^s injq^ce towan} their feUowciti^ens. AU 

the ,aaec4pte* of Pl^twcb, ^hp xed md sp^iU^ted. 
wh^n Ti^an ruled, half a h^myusphere, dp no|t 
paint the iatertial j^tate pf divided and indepeQd^^l; 
Grpec^^ Jike a few. small touches, from the life, 
by the cblempprary historians. With the view 
therefoJD? to acqyire a juat idea pf it, the ajQ^s 
of Phlius will .deserve that we ahpnild interru|;)it> 
for a moment, the. jii^rrative ,of the war ixn 
Thrace. 

The tyranny of th^it superii^tending power, 
which the Greeks had iniflgined the b^t resource 
for Ji^olding together a oonfedemcy of repuhliflSt 
too small to subsist each by its own strength, we 
have sew temarkably eJil^bited in th^ affair of 
Thebes. Phlius affords ,an instance, jciot less 
lemarlcahle, of oppression from a repubtipaJ9 
gpvemment to its own citizens, in defiance of sect. i. of 
die ^superintending power. The Pfaliasian exiles^ ^^ ^*'*^' 
restpred, as we have seen, at the requisition of 
J^apedissmon^ .and intitled, by a denree of their 
own gpnjsral assembly, to recover aU their pro- 
perty, in vain sqn^t justice from Phliasian tribu- 
nals ; for the Phliasian tribunals were pomposed 
of persons holding that property, or connected 
with those who hpld it. Ampng the Grecian 
republics it was not unusual to refer a case of 
such a kind to the tribunal of some neighboring 
rcpibUc.; but the Phliasian ^ovenuneut would 
Maten to no proposal for a^ impartial decision. 

This 
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CHAP. This impradeot iniquity impelled the injured 
persons to seeic redress from Lacedsemon. But 




there were circumstances wiiich incouraged those 
who ruled in Phlius to disregard this. It was 
• contrary to aU known piactice for both kings to 

R.C.381. ^ at once absent from Sparta. Agesipolis was. 

o*.».4. now far advanced on his march toward Thrace: 

Auttunn. ' 

and, in the confidence that Agesihus would not 
move, and of course no vigorous measures would 
be taken, the Phliasian chiefs resolved that, to 
those from whom they differed in party, it was 
unnecessary to be just. Instead therefore of being 
disposed to yield to Lpacedaemonian interference, 
they procured a decree, imposing the penalty of 
a fine on all who, without warrant from the 
Phliasian government, had made application to 
Lacedsmon. 

We should admire Ae spirit of this decree, if 
it was not so immediately connected with gross 
injustice: we should approve 4ts wisdom, had it 
been founded upon any practicable plan of liberal 
policy. But it appears to have been the result 
only of daring profligacy, illiberal and impro- 
vident. The ho[)e even that Lacedaemon would not 
instantly interfere with vigor, was ill-conceivied. 
Xeii.Hd. The ephors resolved, that the injurious insolence 
•. 13. of the Phliasians should be restrained by arms ; 
and Agesilaus undertook the command. Among 
those who had recurred to Lacedaemon for redress,, 
were two families which had particular claim to 
his protection ; that of the venerable' Podanemus, 
who had been connected in hospitality with the 
revered king Archidamus, his fiither, and that of 

Procles, 
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Procles, who had the same connection with sect. 
Agesilaus himself. x-— .,^1— > 

No delay was made : the border-passing sacri- xenoph, 
fice was not likely to be unpropitious ; Agesilaus ^^3. \^l^ 
was ready to enter Phliasia, when an embassy B.C. 381, 
met him, deprecating hostilities, and offering AutSSin!' 
money. He answered * that he was not coming xei»ph. 

* to injure any, but only to relieve the injured.' ^^^ , ^^ 

* They professed themselves ready to do what- 

* ever could be required.' * Professions,' he told 
them, ' could find no credit, when deceit had 

* already been practised.' Upon being asked 
dien what pledge he required, he answered, ' the 

* same with which Lacedflemon had formerly been 

* trusted, without injury to Phlius : they must 

* give him possession of their citadel' This being s. le. 
refused, he prosecuted his march, and without 
delay surrounded Phlius with a contravallation. 

All the Lacedaemonians, however, were not 
satisfied with these measures. It was observed 
by many, even in the army, that, however those 
who ruled Phlius might be tyrannical sovereins, 
they had been valuable allies; and, whatever 
might be the plea of generosity or justice, it was 
no good policy, for the sake of comparatively 
a few families, to make Lacedsemon eternally 
odious to a city, which had five thousand men, 
able, and, till now, ready, to bear arms in its 
service. Agesilaus skilfully obviated this growing 
discontent. The Phliasian refugees were not with- «. ,7. 
out friends in the city. Such incouragement was 
held out for desertion, that, in a short time, 
diose serving in the besie^ng army were more 

VOL. VI. K than 
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c H A P. than a thousand, distinguished, amopg the tit)Qps, 
< — ^ — ^ for being well-armed, able-bodied, exact in sub- 
ordination, and zealous in service ; insomuch that 
the late murmurs were changed for the observa* 
tion, that theiise were such allies a$ Lacedasmoo 
wanted, 
xcnoph. But, in Phlius, a system of order, economy, 
1*"^ •.at. and forbearance, usual where due military subor- 
dination is established, but contrary to all com- 
mon experience among the turbulence of the 
Grecian democracies, disappointed the expec- 
tation of the besiegers. The blockade had abready 
exceeded the time calculated for the consumption 
of the provisions in the place. But one of those 
extraordinary characters, of which Greece was 
fruitful, and which its political circumstances were 
peculiarly adapted to bring forward, had at this 
S.9S. time the lead among the Phliasians. In the 
instance of Delphion, says Xenophon, was seen 
the ascendant which daring courage may obtain 
over the minds of the multitude. He was a man 
of high rank in his city, but his dependence was 
\jpon about three hundred followers. With these 
at his devotion, he so awed the whole people, 
that a clear majority in the general assembly, 
desirous of capitulating, dared not come to ot vote 
upon it Under a government called a demo- 
cracy, he imprisoned at his pleasure, on suspicion, 
or pretended suspicion, of disaffection to the 
popular cause. His despotism, however, was 
not wanton or useless. He alone could inforce 
a strict military discipline ; and, by an unwearied 
personal activity, he did inforce it. Constantly 

attending 
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attending hiiH^^elf, he eonipefBed the citizens ho 
mgolai atteftdiUiccf in tbeir tiitn for gaard ; never 
faffing to g6 thb rdnndd, he insured watchfulness 
and fideBty on guard. Nor was he thus daring 
ioAf towald the mtdtitude, his soverein ; he 
i^o^'ed hnnself worthy of command, by daring 
agamst the eb!emy. In many sallies, at the head 
of his three hundred, h^ ^m successful against 
the posts of the besiegers. When, notwMistand- Xenoph. 
infg the slriort tdlowaACe, which had been esta- ^ s'. •. 93. 
tflished by a vote of the general assembly, feiioSne ' 
began to press, his warrant sufficed for searching 
every house fot corn. AH resources at Iengtl» 
failing, he gav^ tile weM, aM a herald was senil: 
t6 AgdsOdLtts, reqtfei^tittg a. truce, that mihistfers 
■!^t c&rry to LacMtemon a decree of the 
Fhfiris&m )^p1e, for i^tuhrei^tdering tiie dty to the 
plleasure eff tihie Lacedtt!]!M>nian govetnment''. 

Agiesiltos seems to have felt diat, by this >• 34- 
message, it was intended to put a slight upon 
feaiti. He never&eless iittmediately granted the 
t^tiee, afid Ms influence at Lacedecfmon suiBced tc^ 
prdetlr^^ that the PhHasian mhiist^ shodd be 
^ttft bUik to tr6tft with him, as plebipotentikry fdt 
iSa^ Laded0smonian eotaomohwecdth. It does not 
appear t!hat Delj^ion was a matt of great views, 
or 4iat, from the fifSt, he had any weB^feunded 
ho{^ ol iinat succesi^. lie de^m^ rather to have 
\i€&A a ibak fond of tetion ^d ettterpiizef, with 
darhig courage and moderate abilities ; ready in 
eoateifeacies, but iucapabfe erf* ext^ai^e cpncep- 
tions ; fitter to command Phlius, and Phlius be- 
sieged, Aan to direct the affaire of a great nation, 

K 2 
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CHAP, or of any bat in time of turbulence. For darins 
*^-v-^ enterprize, upon a narrow scale, his talents were 
extraordinary. After the grajiting of the truce, 
the Lacedaemonians strengthened their guards, 
and kept a stricter watch to prevent egress from, 
the town. Nevertheless^ attended by one faithful 
slave, who had given frequent proof of his courage 
and address in pilfering the besiegers' arms ", 
Delphion escaped by ni^t. 

The conditions which Agesilaus required may 
seem, in modem times, not mild ; but, due I'egard 
being had to the manners and circumstances of 
his age, and to the responsible situation in which 
he stood, they will be found strongly marked with 
that spirit of liberality which was generally con- 
spicuous in him. If^precedents had been desired, 
they might have been found, for sending com* 
missioners from Lacedsemon, to decide arbitrarily 
between the two parties of the Phliasian people ; 
to banish, and even condemn to death at dis- 
Xenopiu cretion. Agesilaus committed the business to a 
"3 J 5^ tribunal composed of a hundred Phliasians ; fifty 
only of those who had been driven into exile, 
and an equal number friendly to the opposite 
party, or so far esteemed so that they had re- 
mained in the city. After deciding who should 
suffer death as authors of the late civil war, and 
who should live to compose the future Phliasian 
commoaweald), they were to model at their 

discretion 

The fact, if related by an author, not a military man, might 
he doubted : from Xenophon it cannot. The explanation I 
leave to military men, who have given their attention to the < 
antient ai*t and practice of war. 
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discretion the constitution and the laws, by which sect. 

IV 

that commonwealth should be governed. Upon v — ,J— 
these conditions, <in the twentieth month of the 
blockade, the town was surrendered ; and, to 
inforce order till the new constitution should be 
settled, a Lacedaemonian garrison was placed 
in it. 

While Agesilaus was employed in this petty Xen.Hd. 
kind of domestic war, within Peloponnesus, i^is^^o. 
Agesipolis had begun to show the vigor and 
ability expected of him in his forein commands 
He wasted the Olynthian 'territory, he took 

' Torone by storm ; but, in the middle of the 
summer heats, he was seized with an inflamn^a-* 
tory fever, which presently threatened to be fatal. 
The science of medicine, notwithstanding the 
deserved fame of Hippocrates, appears not yet 
to have been generally diffused among the Grecian 
republics. A little before his ilness, Agesipolis 
had visited the temple of Bacchus, at Aphyteus, 
famous for the beauty and coolness of its shady 
bowers and limpid waters. A strong desire seized 
him to revisit them, in the imagination that they 
would afford a relief which his medical attendants 

, could not gjve. He was accordingly conveyed 
to Aphyteus, but died soon after, without the 
temple ; the superstition, which taught the Greeks 
to fear the anger of the deity, for permitting the 
pollution of death within the hallowed building, 
apparently denying to the suffering prince the 
repose and shelter which he so much wanted; 
Neither attention nor expence, however, was 
spared, after his decease, to honor his memory, 

K 3 and 
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CHAP, and show respect to hia rank. Hts body, nccotd-- 
v-^V^' > ing to the Spartan ceremonial, was preserve id 
honey, and in that state carried the loiig and 
difficult joomey to Lacedemon, there to have 
the funeral rites performed, vrhkth custom hiid 
^tablished for the burial of the king^. 

Agesipolis seems to have been a real loss to 
his country. Tho aiming, and with fair prospect 
of success, to rival Agesilaus in military fame, 
no jealousy subsisted between them. He treated 
his elder coUegae, on ail occaaiaBS, with the 
r^pect due to superior age and high charactqr* 
He received in return unfeigned friendship from 
Agesilaus; whose liberal mind consider^ him 
less as a rival, than, in public affairs, a valuable 
assistant, and in private a desirable companion. 
xcnouh. The successor of Agesipolis in the Thracian 
c. 3*. t.ss. command, Polybiades, was but too successful in 
]^,^;^, 3, restraining the liberal and beneficent policy of 
Olynthus withiQ the nairow limits of a single 
city. In undertaking to withstand the power of 
Lacedaemon, the Olynthians had depended upon 
the support of Athens and Boeotia. But the 
unexpected revolution in Thebes had givw the 
force of Boeotia to their enemies, and deterred 
the interference of Athens. Possibly, &fier their 
great success against Teleutias, their afiairs may 
have been conducted with less prudence than 
when they were but rising to power. They nuiy 
have lost some of their ablest leaders ;• or pros* 
perity, inflating the popular mind, may have 
^ven advantage to turbulent demagogues; and 
interested intrigue or popular caprice may have 

overborne 
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o^'Crbcwfte wise counsel. Xenophoti has left us sect. 

no particulars ; he has not even named one of ^^J. ^ 

their leading ttien. We hear of no battle fought, 

no town taken; Potybiades was master of the 

country; the Olynthians could receive no relief 

by ftea; fkmine pressed, and they sent ambassadors 

to Lacedaemon to sue for peace. It was gnuited B. c. 379. 

upon the ttsual terms of subordinate alliance ; spring '' 

that the friends and enemies of Lacedsmon 

should be respectively such to Olynthus, and 

tliat die Olynthietns should serve in arms wherever 

the Lacedsemonians might lead. 

SECTION V. 

Apparent Confirmation and real Instability of the Lace- 
dcemanian Supreme m Greece. Conspiracy and Revolution 
in TKebes. 

Thus Lacedsmon acquired the glory of crushing sect. 
finally the wisest and noblest project for a re- v. 
publican government, upon a broad foundation, 
perhaps ever attempted in Greece. Such at 
least the Olynthian union appears, in tlie idight 
sketch, a meer shadow, without a decided outline, 
which remains to us from Xenophon. Possibly 
it may have had great defects with which we are 
not made acquainted; and indeed if a govern- 
ment had ever been seen in Greece, with all the 
m^t which his account, not intended (ot pane* 
gyric, indicates, unbalanced by very grOB«( defects, 
we should still more wonder at, and still less 
excuse, the excessive deficiency of the political 
ideas^ transmitted to posterity, in tlie writings of 
such m^ as Xenophon, Plato, IsoCrati^, and 

K 4 Aristotle* 
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CHAP. Aristotle. It is indeed remarkable, that the 

> ^J^ celebrated panegyrical oration of Isocrates, m 

P*aiS^rf.' which, while his great object was to persuade the 
Greeks to peace among themselves, he could 
propose no means but union in war against Persia, 
then at peace with them, was spoken or published 
while the Lacedaemonian arms were 'employed 
in the destruction of the Olynthian constitution. 
Could Lacedaemon have adopted a policy so 
liberal as, in its general outline, the Olynthian 
appears to have been, could she have united 
herself with such a republic, and used her ex- 
tensive influence to promote the scheme, a state 
might have been formed, of a firmness to resist 
all external violence, and capable of dissolution 
only from that internal corruption, to which the 
Author of nature has willed that everything human 
shall be liable. But, as we have already observed, 
those very institutions, by which Lacedaemon had 
now florished for centuries, and, for the smallness 
of her means, was become wonderfully great, 
those very institutions made it impossible for her 
to become so great. To coalesce was beyond 
her nature : her great lawgiver's system, admirable 
for its purpose, had no such purpose in view : she 
could be great, and even safe, only by keeping 
those around her divided. This was now done. 
The reviving empire of Athens was broken: 
Boeotia was split into many states; Corinth and 
Argos were separated ; the Olynthian union was 
dissolved; the renovation of existence, given to 
the obscure kingdom of Macedonia, harmonized 
with the plan of division; those of the allies 

who 
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\?ho had dared to show an adverse disposition, sect. 
had been punished ; and thus, as the cotemporary * 

historian has observed, the authority of Lace- HelTft! 
daemon, over Greece, seemed more firmly esta- *' ^' *' *''• 
blished than at any former period. 

But the Lacedcemonian authority, over Greece, 
was not of' a nature to be permanent : too weak 
for command ; too proud for influence. We have 
seen, in the authentic testimony of Xenophon to 
what the Cyreian army experienced, the haughty 
despotism of the Lacedsemonian commanders, 
at a distance from home. Tho we find such 
conduct sometimes severely punished, proof that 
the Lacedsemonian administration was aware of 
evils likely to arise from it, yet that the restraint 
was very uncertain, is sufficiently evident. Within 
Greece the administration was better able to 
check the indiscreet or interested tyranny of its 
officers. But it could not equally restrain the 
chiefs of the Lacedaemonian party in the dependent « 
republics, by whom those republics were held in 
submission to Lacedsemon. To men so necessary, 
great indulgence would be indispensable : to 
support them, without inquiry, or even notoriously 
against right, might appear sometimes of political 
necessity. Hence discontent, vehement discontent, 
was ceaseless, sedition ever working, and revolt 
ready. 

Evident however as it is that the foundation of 
the Lacedaemonian power was slippery in extreme, 
still, when we consider the value of the advantage 
it possessed in the abilities and virtues of Agesilaus, 
we cannot behold, without astonishment, the 

minuteness 
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CHAP, minotepcss of die force^ and the triml character of 
< — V — ' the drcaAstanceSy which b^an its overthrow, in 
the very moment when it appealed most esta* 
Xenoph. bUshcd. XenophoQ ascribes all to the just ven* 
"4. '^^1 . geance of the De&y ; honestly declaring the ikibmy 
of die conduct of Lacadgmon, tho his friend leoid 
patron was implicated^ in holding the citadel of 
Thebes by violence, diiMtly against tine most 
solemn oaths, under the sanction of which, amoo^ 
the articles of confederation, the independtdidy 
of every Grecian dty was warranted. The new 
goveminent of Thebes was necessarily odious to 
the great body of the Theban people, and indetd 
to every honest Theban citizen. But fear, which 
restrained action, taught also to conctel senti- 
ments; and thus a government of violence, whether 
the form of the tyranny be monardial, oligarchal, 
or democratical, is always risking to defeat its own 
purposes. 

Among the revolutions of the Thdmn common- 
wealdi, that part of die constitution seems to have 
remained unaltered, by which the principal execa- 
ttve power, civil and military together, that power 
which had formerly^ been held by hereditary 
pnnces, was committed to ahhual inagisttates, 
• 9- idtided polemarcs, chkif-waiTiors. Archias and 
Fhilippus held the hi^ office, when Phyllidas, 
their secretary and confidential minister, was called 
on some business to Athens. Phyflidas there 
found a Theban of rmik, nained Mdkm, with 
whom he had formeriy been intimate, Bving in 
exile, to which the it^vdlntion had driven him. 
Their past opposition in politics did not prevent 

Mellon 
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I4«ttw wd PbylUdas from commumcatiitg again sbct. 
aa priivikte irienda ; andi Mellon's curiosity leading ^ — s^ — * 
bjin to in(ime about men and ^nga in Thebes, 
ta his surprise ba foufid tba secretary bigbly dia* 
satisjfifid with the existing gorenunent there. Moce 
^yplanatiop thence taking place, tibe result was a 
plot for overthrowing the existing government, 
and restoring democracy. PhylUdas returning to 
Thebes, and measures being prepared, Melloa, 
with only six associate^ passed by night from 
Attica into the Theban territory. Lying con- xenoph. 
cealed during the following day, they approached "^*; J ^ 
the city as evening closed, and entered with the B.C. 379. 
last of (bat crowd of husbandmen, returning from no^. or 
their daily toil, who, in a country politically con- ^^ 
stituted like the greater part of Greece, dared not 

, inhabit detached cottages or open villages. Pro- 
ceeding unmolested, they were received in tiae 
house of Charon, a party to the plot, where they 
staid the night, and the following day. 

Just preceding the expiration of the annoaixenoph 
magistracies was the season, according to antient ^^ ;.4 

. custom, of a festival of Venus at Thebes. The JJjMjf; 
polemarcs, Archias and Philippus, were men of 
pleasure. Their secretary, Phyllidas, possibly a 
warm patriot, was certainly not a man of nice 
honor or strict honesty. According to report, 
which Xenophon thought worfty of notice, he was 
trusted by the polemarcs as a confidential minister 
to their private pleasures; and he had under- 
taken, favored by the Ucence of llie festival^ to 
bring the most beautiful women of Che beM ia« 
milies of Thebes to their ravel. Througjh his 

privilege 
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CHAP, privilege of unlimited access, when the polematcs 
^- — . — ' and their company were far gone in intoxication, 
J. 6. c 4. he introduced the conspirators, three habited as 
"' ^' ^' ladies, the others as their female attendants. The 
dismission of male attendants was procured, on 
pretence of delicacy toward the ladies. As far, 
at least, as this story tends to reveal the manners 
of the age, we may give it credit, as it is told by 
8. 7. Xenophon ; tho, he says, according to some the 
conspirators were introduced as ordinary visitors ". 
What we learn with certainty is, that the pole- 
marcs were on that night assassinated. 

This important beginning being successfully 
made, Leontiades, author of the late revolution, 
was the next object of the conspirators. Phyllidas, 
in whom Leontiades, as well as the polemarcs, 
fully confided, conducted them to his house. Pre- 
tence of business from the polemarcs gained, 
him immediate admission to an inner apartment, 
whither Leontiades had retired from supper, and 
where his wife was sitting by him, busied in those 
works of the distaff or needle, in which the Grecian 
ladies principally employed themselves. Leon- 
tiades was killed upon the spot, and silence wad 

imposed 

*' Concerning a matter in which private history was so 
much involved with pubhc, and party interest with both, 
various stories, some true, some false, and some partly true, 
partly false, were likely to be circulated. Xenophon, who 
lived at the time, yet long outlived the time, and was in a 
situation to be better informed than almost any other could 
be, has related some things with confidence ; others as less 
fertain. Plutarch, who wrote some centuries after, has 
differed from Xenophon in regard to some particulars, added 
to him many, declared no authority, except Xenophon's, and 
expressed no doubt. His purpose was to tell a good story, of 
which Felopidas was to be the hero. 
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imposed upon the lady, with the threat of death 
to every person in the house, unless, as soon as 
the assassins went out, the doors were locked, and 
afterward kept close. 

The leaders of their opponents being thus dis- xenoph. 
patched, the conspirators proceeded to the state- f^^- ^j |- 
prison, where some of their friends were confined. 
Phyllidas, pretending an order from the polemarcs, 
obtained admission there also. The keeper was 
instantly put to death ; and the prisoners, being 
rdeased, were directed where to find arms, and 
whither to repair with them. 

The conspirators so confided in the general >*d* 
hatred of the existing government, that, without 
farther preparation, they caused summons to be 
proclaimed, for all the citizens, equally the knights, 
and those inroUed in the heavy-armed, to assemble 
in arms ; adding the. information, ^ thdt the tyrants 
^ were no more!! Diffidence, however kept all 
within during night. Meanwhile .messengers were 
dispatched to the refugees on the Attic borders, 
and to Athens itself : foir it was known that two of 
the annual generals of Athens were warm in the 
cause. When day broke, what had passed be- 
coming notorious, the citizens, horse and foot, 
assembled in arms, and arranged themselves with 
the conspirators. 

The first alarm, which reached the Lacedaemo- »• '*>• 
nian governor in the citadel, was from the nightly 
proclamation. Immediately he sent to Plataea 
and Thespice for reinforcement to his scanty gar- 
rison. A detachment marched from Platasa; but 
the Theban horse met and routed it. As the 

victorious 
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CHAP, vktonoiis cavalry reentered fin city, the nsfo- 

- ^ ' ' goes frem the borders, and a body of Atheniafi 

auaiilianeS) axriyed. Widi this addition of atrengtk, 

it was resolyed, without delay, to assail itm <ntb^ 

m^tt ^^ ^^ LacedJsmoniQns so^ die prepaKKtion, 

C.4I.1I. and faeaid krge rewanl prodaiBaied for litio ^Otild 

first mount. Thinking then tbeir numbers une«|Ufdi 

to resist all Thdbcs, qiparently united and zeaOons^ 

ifaey proposed to sorreader lii^ fortress, upon con* 

dition that diey mi^t depsit in safety with lUeir 

aims. To tUs the Thebfana gladly consoilMl^ 

and the capitulation was ratified with libattoM 

t.19. and oaths. Their march out of the place was 

watched, with a jealousy justified by precedikig 

eircomstances. Bat when there were seen amoBj^ 

ffaem some of those Thebans who had been active 

in the late goyeraiment, then the virulence of tbe 

Gieek sedition broke forth: the victims wem 

diBggsd from liieir protection, and none so taken 

escaped death '>. But the state of Greece, a 

kted 

••^cTiuro*. Xenophon has not specified them by any n^sa^ 
but that of enemies ; but what he mentions afterward of the 
treatment of their femities, were it otherwise diibious, 'wo<iIIdP 
ascertain that the executed were Thebans, and not l4a«)o- 
daemonians. 

It has been owing apparently to the general irregtilaHfy 
and uncertainty of Grecian criminal law^ that' the Gr^fjk 
language, so superior to all others in accuracy for most, pur- 
poses, is so inferior to our own, in words for distinguishing 
the various degrees of criminality, which may. attend th9 act 
of putting a man to death. Hence we have sometimes diffi- 
culty to gather, from the expressionB of historians, whit- 
degree of turpitude w6 dxonld Knpute to Hie acdoBS' whidi 
they relate. 'AveicTiiiw, the common word for to kill, ii 
equally used to express the foulest murder, or putting to death 
after just trial, in the mo^ legal noanaec, by the hands cC 
the public executioner (aa in this chapter of Xenophon, s. 13.) 

The 
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kmA of liOtl>ed of eiimcisi, g»ve oeoifiton also fcr $^cT. 
th^ w^rcise of virtue. The Atheami auxiliarioft, v_J;_^ 
who kx^ked upon the Thebans of the Lacodaoo*- 
IMP. infeare&t^ not with the rancorous hatred of 
party opiponent8» hut with liie niore Hbeiai enimty 
of fordn foes, exerted themsejyes groeixitiaiy for 
them; and by favouring their concealment, saved 
many. They CQ^W uot however save some more 
he^)fess and inttaoent Qbjaets of Ihe haaad revenge 
or base fear qf the ^eb«^is : the children of those 
"w^o had been 0xeeul(»d wem put to death. 

Among the revolutions of which Greece was so 
ffuitfulp. f(^ ju9itii€»j» oi caqse^ boldness o£ onder- 
taking, ahi^ of plot and arrangement, and darmg 
vigor in ^(e(mtiaQ» tb» delivery of Thebea has 
been JustJy celebrated. Perhaps moderation m 
assassumtioa ,$haiild he; added to its eulogy ; for 
the execrtiovi of diose who were at mercy, and 
the murder of the children, who could have de- 
served no ill, did not ti^ place tifl tlie revelir^m 
was completed ; and, we may hope, shoi;dd be 
woribed, not to deliberate design in die leaders^ 
but to the wild fury of popular passion^ which ^ 
diey could otA vestmin. Thebetter-ta«^ judge* 
ment, however, of modem times will not, with 
Ifae philosophic Plutarch, give its ifmminBPf^ ap**- 
phiuse to the means employed, and extol the 
revoltttioa of Thebe&as a model, to be jufi% oom^ 
pared wi<h that effected at Athens, byThrasybuluB, 

throu^ 
The sddiUobs iumUny iOiuHf fiuAt^^ tm^imiff k «i^»l«K, iflid 
pwfa^ «thsni, are aemsrimes iia«l to muk a diBtumtioii, tiot 
Qfteftmnktsd* Xeaophfliijs.Qiq^iBHion on tlniQoeaiiao, a9h* 
Km§JS^wftm mitrUTnm9f nJH^r, 1 4imk^ impliaB tfaatsenM bgal 
fonte wers ohierved ;. and yet we lonre ififfindty to xeocnoils 
thia with the treatment of the children of the sufiereiB. 
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^^ '• through open war, unsullied by assassination and 
perfidy*^ Xenophon, in his Agesilaus, has not 
ill defined that deception which may be allowable 
in politics and war. Agesilaus, he says, held, that 
Xen. Ages. ^ to deceive those who mistrust us is wise ; those 
* who trust us, wicked '*•* 

'* He calls the two revolutions of Athens and Thebes, 
fiiyirm MM ic^KAXir«» rm vfa^fuf. Plut, Pelop. p* 5i3y 514* 

^ The necessity has frequently occurred, by no means a 
pleasant necessity, to speak slightingly of Plutarch's autho- 
rity. If any reader, swayed by the merit, altogether, of 
Plutarch's works, or by the respect in which he has been 
extensively held, may think 1 4iave been extreme in depreci- 
ating his judgement or his accuracy as an historian, I should 
wish that his account of the Theban revolution might be 
compared with Xenophon's. The life of Pelopidas, as his 
fellowcountryman, tras a favorite subject with Plutarch, and 
the exploit, by which Thebes was delivered from the Lace- 
daemonian dominion, a very fiivorite part of it*. On this 
favorite subject, an ill-judging zeal, the zeal of a closet-philo- 
sopher, unversed in active life, to make his hero keep the stage 
with effect, has led him, I must own it appears to me, into 
strange puerilities. He exhibits Pelopidas babbling publicly, 
when evidently the most cautious secrecy was requisite. He 
describes him ingaged in furious combat; under circumstances 
tending strongly to confirm Xenophon's account, according 
to which the business was so much better managed, that 
nothing more was necessary than to poniard an unarmed 
man, surprized in the security of domestic privacy. He 
attributes then to the sage Epameinondas an indiscretion 
truly wonderful. While, according to his account, the elo- 
quence of Pelopidas incited the exiles, Epameinondas, by an 
ingenious device, prepared the minds of the citizen^, at home, 
to join m the proposed scheme of revolution. In the places 
of public exercise, he incouraged the Theban youth to ven- 
ture upon wrestling and boxing with the Lacedsemonians of 
the garrison. To their surprize, they found themselves fax 
superior to their antagonists: they were of course elated 
with unexpected success; and thence Epameinondas took 
occasion to reproach them with the baseness of their submis- 
sion to a people inferior. It might be supposed, from this 
story, that Epameinondas meant to admonbh the Lacedflsmo- 
nians to strengthen their garrison, and keep stricter watch. 

It is among the real' merits of Plutarch, which I have 
before taken occasion toobserve, that he not unfrequently 

names 
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SECTION VI. . 

Motives^ at Lacedctmon, for lenient Conduct toward Thebes* 
Command in War against Thebes y declined by Agesilaus^ 
committed to Cleombrotus. Uncommon Storm, Change in 
Athenian Politics^ adverse to Thebes, 

It was incumbent upon the Lacedaemonian go- sect. 
verament to punish the Theban rebellion and 
support its authority over Greece, Qr at once to 

resign 

names his authors. Now it is remarkable that, in his ac- 
count of the Theban revolution, the only author he quotes is 
Xtoophon ; from whom, indeed, evidently the best part of 
his account has been taken. As a cotemporary historian, 
much interested in die political events of the time, Xenophon 
bad his partialities, and they were not in &vor of Pelopidas 
or Epameinendas. On the contrary, the Lacedaemonians 
were his friends, and very particularly Agesilaus. Never- 
theless, his simple concise narrative does iai more hoeor to 
the authors of the Theban revolution than Plutarch's studied 
panegyric. Without any mention of secrecy, he shows that 
extraordinary, secrecy was observed. Without any Biention 
of courage or magnanimity, he exhibits, in the conduct of 
the conspirators, the daring prudence of so many Caesars or 
Cromwells. While he thus does justice to those who, as 
public men, were his enemies, he acknowleges.so candidly 
the faults of his friends, that even Plutarch could accuse 
them of nothing more. Among -the 'advantages then of 
Xenophon, in the comparison, the reader of taste will admire 
that elegant simplicity, that perspicuous conciseness, which 
nuMiem writers' cannot too diligently emulate, but which, 
«ven were Xenophon the writer, no modem language could 
equal. 

Plutarch, in his tract intitled, little enough to its puipose, 
On the Daemon or Genius of Socrates, has inlarged the story 
of the delivery of Thebes into a kind of novel, giving much 
dialogue together with the deeds. ' It is an ingenious and 
amusihg little work, and interesting for the information inter- 
spersed, concerning the philosophical theology of Plutarch's 
day ; but it bears no symptom of historical authority, beyond 
the gleanings firom Xem^hon. 

VOL^ VI. L 
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CHAP, resign that invidious authority, which perhaps 
could not be resigned with safety. Tho mid- 
winter, therefore, it was resolved that an army 
should immediately march. In the same spirit, 
severity was exerted against the late governor 
of the Cadmeia, who suffered death for^ sur- 
rendering his trust. 

There is something of mystery in the conduct 
of Agesilaus toward the Thebans, and not less 
of the Thebans toward Agesilaus, which the 
philosopher historian, who acted in the military 
and political transactions of the time, seems to 
have left studiously veiled. The gross affront 
put upon Agesilaus, previously to his sailing for 
Asia,! when sacrificing In the Theban territory, is 
not accounted for. The cause of that deeplaid 
scheme of enmity to Lacedseipon, which occa- 
sioned the recall of Agesilaus, is equally unex** 
plained. Why Agesilaus, when he had gsufned 
a ^reat victory over the Thebans near Coroneia, 
did nbt pursue the advantage, but, en the contrary^ 
led his army immediately out of their territory, 
l^mains an enigma. ' After this, that Agesilaus 
bove a hatred to the Thebans, which he suffered 
iotnetimes to svmy his politicel conduct, the 
CBBxior of Xenophon tias hd him to avow. The 
paMilBiUty of Plutard), him&df a Boeotian, would 
coimt^ance axk imputation) which seems however 
Id have had no better oHgin than the ordiM^ 
m9iiGe of party-spirit in Greece, that Agesilaus 
insttgated the seizmg of the Cadmeia. Jhat^ 
dowever, he sui^[)orted the measure, when taken, 
in a manner not creditabie * to his cfaamcter, 

^ XeiK^on 
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Xenophou himself has shown. Yet when^ ui sect* 
conseqn^o^ of the revdution which followed, war 
WM d^^miCed against Thebes, and an army was 
ordlired to march, he declined the' command. ' ' 

But much of whftt historians have not expressly 
declftr^di may-.b^ gBtthf^rQ^* from what they have 
made knowii, The.poijited ^mqity of Thebes, 
tpw^d Agesi&dus and Lace^^mon, arose iirom a 
levolujtioii m that city, by which, soon after the 
conoludion df the P^lo^npesifin waf, t\^ power 
passed from the (^igarchal {larly ' to the demo- 
cratic«d* .The new: leaders QQuld not hope to 
bold thehr power,. Unless they could ingage their 
CQiVunonweath tQ break the l^acedaemonian. con- 
Q^ti^ ; . mid a,- gjcqss afiront to a popular king 
O^ht be very dBcaciOup, for their purpose. Butj 
93 the other pi^trty .was-Btill considerable, and the 
ptmcipal kmdav^ners. w^re aQH>.ng its members, 
Ageatous, after, th^ b^ttl* ^iftd on hts r^turyi 
iem^. Aam, mi|^t withdraw 14s army from tb(^ 
TheblmrtemtdDSr^ ..tO: feyor the landp, not qf hl^ 
m^ie(i,>but of hi^-frij^^s 1 aiiid he tpight hq^ 
that his moderation, aft^ir victOKy, ' u^t soften 
ijbe enmity of tine pux^, ivhile thft cps^Sti pf tf>tt 
vifttorj^ ,ii^oidd promote; the ]]|fhience/of ;i|ie otben 
If the ol^ehy ctcwUl be quietly restored in 
"n^eb^ 1)19 {Mttrpote !vou]4 be better finswered 
tfem.-% any sifcce^a in, anus; andijueaps i^t^ight 
thus, more; than by aay ofimt meawfes, be pro- 
mot^ for his. return, with hw army » to prosecute 
hi$ £iyorite plati of oonqueat in Asia* . 

Patriotism upon a narrow scale, or attachment 

to a pMtieMlw CQwmon^^^aUh (tho it w:as oft^er 

v: ' i 2 ' only 
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CHAP, only to a party in that commonwealth) was 
V- V ' ■« common among the Greeks ; but even the pre- 
tension to patriotism including all Greece, was 
Xenoph. rare '7. Xenophon ascribes to Agesilaus that 
^6.V* nobler patriotism : which seems indeed to have 
been an inheritance from his £&tber Archidamus, 
communicated to both the kings liis sons ; tho 
the inferior abilities of Agis gave less briUiancy 
to the fair portion. If we add the Athenian 
Cimon, it will be difficult to find another Grecian 
commander who has any clear claim to the 
eulogy. These however seem intitled to it, and we 
must therefore confine to the time when A^esihus 
reigned, the praise which Xenophon makes' 
Xeaoph. peculiarly his* What other general, he asks, ha^ 
pitttAgei. been known to decline taking a town, when he' 
thought the plunder in his power, or to hold it 
a misfortune to conquer, when Greeks were his 
enemies ? But Agesilaus, when, . on his march 
from Asia, intelligence met him of the great 
victory obtained near Corinth, where, with the 
loss of only eight Lacedaemonians, more than 
ten thousand of the Theban confederacv were 
slain, instead of showing satisfiBU^tion, ^ ^Unhappy 
' Greece ! ' he exclaimed ; * your children' thus 
^ destroyed, in quarrels aihong themselves, were 
^ enough to have obtained glorious victory over 
^ any number of barbarians.' When afterward, 
as! he lay near Corinth,^ the refugees pointed oiit 
a plan for easily storming the city, he would not 
allow the attempt : * To chastise a Grecian people^' 

■'•• . ' ■ he 

» 

^ The Greek tertn ^iXoWr^K'wftEl'ii^Barly synonymous with 
^i^^voXk. To express the more liberal patriotism, extending 
to the whole nation, the Greeks used the term f lA^^r. 
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he said, ' may be necessary; to extirpate or inslave 
< them cannot*'.' 
t But the great purpose of Agesilaus, universal 
peace in Greece, and a union of the whole nation 
against the barbarians, was singularly thwarted, 
by the prevalence of the democratical party in 
Thebes; and this consideration, with perhaps 
some added stimulation fi;om personal affronts, 
appears so &r to have warped the general 
rectitude of • his mind, as to have led him to 
support the treachery of Phoebidas, in seizing the 
Theban citadel. When however he observed 

r 

those Thebans, who, through the insuing revolu- 
tion, acxjuired the lead in the government of their 
city, conducting themselves with no moderation'*; 
when, on the contrary, after the counter-revolution 
effected by Mellon and Pelopidas, the whole 
Theban people seemed united in the opposite 
interest, he would no long^ stand forward in a 
cause which he found «o odious, and which a con- 
siderable party, even in Lacedsemon, reprobated. 
^He avoided taking any part in the debate on Xenopb. 
measures to be pursued; and, when it was resolved c.V i %. 
that an ar^iy should immediately march, he 
claimed the privily of his age for declining the 

command *^. 

Cleombrotus, 

'* Xenophon has himself reported that Agis would not take 
£lis when in his power. (Xen. Hel. 1.. 3. c. 2. s. 19, & 
Ch. 24. s. 2. of tliis Hist.) Hence it is clear that the 
peculiarity of the eulogy must be confined to the time when 
Agesilaus reigned. 

J9 Tvpa^pct is a title which Xenophon more than once gives 
them. (fs. 9. & 13.) 

^ "twif rt0-(r«|«icerl« o^' nC«i(. The uncertain value of this 
expresssioD has been already noticed. Dodwell (Chron. Xen. 

L3 ad 
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Cleombrotus, who had succeeded Agestpdlis in 
the throne of the Eurystheneid family, seems, 
with the ephors, and the whole administration 
of Lacedaemon, to Tiave imbibed a share of die 
moderation of Agesilaus. But had no step been 
taken in favor of the Lacedaemonian, or oligarcbal 
yarty, in the Boeotian towns, its complete ruin, 
with the severest sufferings to individuals, to 
many individuals who deserved highly of Lace- 
^daembh/must have followed. Already, in Thebes, 
the return of the emigrated^ of one party,* had 
been the signal for the leading men, of the other, 
to seek personal safety, by quitting whatever else 
was most dear to them *'. Tho midwinter, there- 
fore, and very severe weather, the resolution for 
the immediate march of an army for Boeotia was 
persisted in, and Cleombrotus was directed to 
take the command. The readiest passage of the 
mountains, north of the isthmus**, was occupied 
by the Athenian general Chabrias, with a body 
of targeteers. Cleombrotus however found the 
Plataean road open, by wMch he passed into the 
Theban territory, and incamped at Cynoscephala?. 

There 

ad ann. A. C. 378. p. 55:) suppoMs ^waapeuftia of' SCuf 
fiffy-seven or fiftT-eight, and that Agesilaus was already 
sixty-three. At that rate he must have been forty-five at 
his accession to the throne, when he was, according to Xeno- 
~phon, (Ages. c. 1. s. 6.) ht fiif i^o<, still a^onth. i should 
ratlier suppose him under thirty-^ve at his accession, and 
between fifty-two and fifty-five when his ^ritge excused 'liim 
&6m Ibrein service. The excuse was common to the king 
and the private soldier. ^ 

*' This familiar c]rciiknst<lnce| among the'Gr^ks, it was 
safficient for Xenophon to express by the single word iim' 

" The w^y by Eleudierac; for ^hich Dodw«ll proposes, 
apparently with reason, to rea^ Erythras. 
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T^eite he i^mained sixtew days^ and thm withd]!^;>^ 
to Thespijoe. The purpose of the expedition, seefens 
to' hare been meerly to give that protectkHi, which 
die LacedflBBiOnians owed to the ficeotian townis, 
UgaioQt the new govermnent of Thebes ; and, for xenoph. 
1^, it wajB thought sufficient now to leave a thitd ^^ *; ,%, 
of the arniy, under the command of Sphodrias, 
with a &mn of money for raising a body of mer- 
cenaries. Cieombrotus therefore led the rest back 
. toward Pdoponn^us ; all, says the historian, while 
Xhey reflected how carefully every injury to the 
Tbi»ban territory Jaad beai. avoided, wholly doubt- 
^ing whether it was to be war or peaee. 
. In pairing . the mounttusHbidcriJsr against the •. \i. 
iisthmud, tibeiarmy ,w!a3 ^uisailed by an uncommon 
stdrm. Between the town of Creusis and die 
jE^drinthiab gull^i,.. its violeoee was such, that 
.many a3ft9S, laden with, the .baggage, were tumbled 
down the precipi^s; shields wcare bl^vta into the 
sea, and, in thfe tmposdihili^, with diehr complete 
atmour, to withstand its fnry, most of die soldiers 
retsorted to the expedient of deposit!^ their shields 
among the crags, and loaditxg thc^m with. Stones. 
With difficulty, each making his way as he could, s. 18. 
they arrived, in the evening, at Aigostheni in the 
Megaric territory. Tho this, was no ordinary 
tempest, yet the account of it, given by Xenophon, 
may assist us to the cause why, in a climate 
whose summer heats we are apt to suppose more 
intolerable than the roughness of the waning 
or early year, winter operations were so gene- 
rally avoided. Such an event never failed to 
alarm Grecian superstition. Some thou^t the 

L 4 displeasure 
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displeasure of the gods announced at the conduct 
of Lacedsmon toward Ihebes: others supposed 
ill-fortune to the youthful general portended. 
Following events, with the recollection of the 
omen, brought, it was ims^ned, its explanation. 
As soon as the weather became moderate, the 
abandoned arms were collected ; and, the march 
being then prosecuted into Peloponnesus,* the 
troops were, as usual, dismissed. 

Altho, in this expedition, so little was done to 
the vulgar eye, its consequences were important 
Those in Athens, desirous of peace, or averse to 
the Theban connection, represented with effect to 
the people, that the Corinthian territory was no 
longer die seat of war; already they had seSsn 
the Peloponnesian army pass by Attica into 
Bceotia ; and before next harvest they might 
expect the ravage of Attica itself. The ungenerous 
fear' of the tyrannous multitude was so excited, 
that, of the two generals who had favored the 
delivery of Thebes from the Lacedeemonian yoke, 
one was condemned and executed; the other 
saved his life by flight. 
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SECTION VIL 

Motives of the Theban Leaders for persexering in Opposition to 
Lacedamon : Pehpidas, Epameinondas. Corruption of the 
Lacedctmonian General Spkodrias: Weak Cancessim of 
AgesUaus : Renewal ofAUiance between Athens and Thebes. 
Agesiiaus Commander against Thebes. State of the smaller 
Republics of Greece, The Thebdid ravaged : Winter Cam- 
pain, Second Invasion of the Thebdid under Agesiiaus: 
, Sedition at Thespice. 

Th £ great change which had taken place in the 
politics of Athens, was highly alarming to the vn. * 
ruBng party in Thebes. Unsupported they could g ^^ « 
not hope long to resist die power of Lacedaemon ; oi. loo. j. 
and, whatever indications might have appeared 
of moderation, and a peaceful disposition, in the 
Lacedaemonian government, yet no peace with 
Lacedsemon could come unattended with the ruin 
of the chi^s of the party, assassins of the late 
polemarcs, and objects of the revenge of living . 
numbers, whom they had driven into banishment. 
But among them were men of talents, such as 
Thebes had not before offered to the world's 
notice. Of these, Pelopidas and Epameinondas 
were becoming eminent. Bolii of distinguished 
families, both of the democratical party, they con- 5'^-^*^ 
tracted an early friendship, tiio otherwise their TitSpaiii. 
circumstances and their dispositions differed. FUiuyfi. 
Pelopidas was rich, Epameinondas poor: Pelo- ^^^ 
pidas delighted to pass his time in action; war, 
.hunting, ,and the palaestra : Epameinondas in 

study 
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CHAP. Study and the schools of the philosophers *^ The 
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— ' warm temper of Peiopidas urged him to put him- 
self forward in public business : Epameinondas 
thought it a duty to qualify himself for his country's 
service ; but then claimed indulgence for his incli- 
nation to retirement and study, till circumstances 
might require his . exertion. The activity of 
Peiopidas made it impossible, that he could be an 
indifferent chareurter in any public commotion. 
When therefore the party of Leontiades, with the 
assistance of the Lacedaemonian army under 
Phoebidas, obtained the supreme pow^ in- the 
commonwealth, Peiopidas had been among those 
who were driven to seek their safety by flight ; 
yAoIb Epameinondas, considered only as a phi- 
loeopher, remained undisturbed in Thebes. Pelo- 
jsidas was, according to Platajxrh, both io council 
aiid in action, forraiost among the associates of 
Mellon^ in the insuing revolution : Epameinpndas 
joined in it only with the body of the Theban 

.pQOfde. When .the lievolution ^as effected, Pe- 
kapidafi was raised with Mdlon and Charon, to 

'.the office of Boeot&rc ; a title assumed by the 
first magistrates of Thebes, ioste^d of Ihehr antient 
title of pdemarc, or conjointly wijth it ; in asser- 
tion of the claim of the Thd^n people to a 

! «t(]ttintending authority over all the cities of 

-ficBQtia, which, the Lacedsemonians, under the 
. pffeteroe of vindicating the freedom of those cities, 

. Ibiit r^lly to insure their otra cmnmand over .thfim, 

htad always strenuously opposed.. 

The 

" Pythagoreus iUe Lysis Thebanum^Epaminondam (i^9ti- 
tuit) baud scio an ftummum virum ttnum Qmnis Grdecin?. Cic. 
'aii'Orat 3. 34. 
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The intrigue, wfaieK set Athens i^in at variance s *c t. 
with LaoeldaBraon, Was, according to Plutaroh, ' — v-— 
devised and managed by Pelopidas. Xenophon PetopM.' 
gives it to Theban policy, without specifying the 
author. Bribery was the mducement, at . least Xcnoph. 
su9pe(5ted, for Sphodrias, the Lacedsmoniali c.!|! t. ao 
general in Thespiee, to take measures not to be 
otherwise easily accounted for. ^ Marching in 
the afternoon, he entei*ed Attica by night, with 
the purpose, or the pretended purpose, to be 
before dawn at Peirseus, which had &en no gates, 
and to take it by surprize. At Thria day broke $. <i. 
upon him, and he returned; but instead jof 
endevofing to conceal his hostile intention, he 
plundered houses and drove off cattle. 

Before day intelligence reached Athens, tfaiEtt a 
large army was approaching. Alarm spred rapidly, 
and the whole people took arms. Three Lace- s. as, 43. 
dsemonian ministers, then in the city, were 
arrested. Astonished, themselves, at the fact 
related to them, they however soon convinced 
the' principal Athenians, thkt, whatever the plot 
might be, they could be no parties to it^ and, 
declaring their coniidefice that Sphodrias not only 
could have no authority for his injurious conduct, 
but that his high rank and great connections would 
not screen him from due punishment for it, they 
were presendy rdeased. So <iiEtr thbir ' assertions 
were soon confirmed^ tlmt Sphodrias was smm- 
moned home, ''and a capital prosecution wto 
instituted against him. 

Xehophon has labored, not to' juistify the in- s. 34—33. 
suing ccmduct of Agesilaus, but to win excuse for 

it. 
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^xxvf' ^^ Cleonymus, son of Sphodrias, a ]^outh of 
great merit, was the intimate friend of Archidamus 
son of Agesilaus, a youth also of great merit. 
Archidamus was distressed by his friend's distress \ 
and Agesilaus, feeling for both of them, allowed 
his feeling to overbear his judgement. Against 
his own opinion of what was just and honorable, 
and against his country's clearest interest, he 
exerted himself in favor of Sphodrias. It appears 
that trials of men in high public situations, at 
Sparta equally as at Athens, were before either 
the assembled people, or a court nearly as nu- 
merous as the ordinary popular assemblies. Of 
course opportunity was open for intrigue, and in- 
terest decided the judgement* Sphodrias never- 
theless feared to return home ; yet his trial, ac- 
cording to the general practice of Grecian courts, 
proceeded as if he were present. It was apparently 
in consequence of the notoriety of his guilt, that 
his friends chose to rest his defence principally on 
the plea of his former merits ; but the influence 
of Agesilaus gave such efficacy to this plea that he 
was acquitted. Xenophon, anxious for the credit 
of his friend and patron, has nevertheless evinced 
his superior regard for truth, by avowing that the 
decision was very generally considered as singu* 
larly iniquitous. 

The remoter consequences of this disreputable 
transaction were beyond human foresight ; but the 
strong probability, amounting -almost to certain 
necessity, of what immediately followed, should 
not have escaped so experienced a politician as 
Agesilaus. Indignation pervaxTed the Athenian 

people ; 
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people; and it was no longer possible for those ^\9J' 
leading men in Athens, who desired to maintain ^— v — 
the Lacedaemonian connection, to refute the ora- 
tors of the Boeotian party, who asserted, that the 
Lacedaemonians not less evidently approved, and 
had incouraged, the treacherous project against 
PeiRBus, than the not less abominable, but more 
successful treachery, by which Thebes had been 
actually subjected to Lacedaemon. After the' 
manner of democracies, not understanding con- 
vinced, but passion excited, like the reflux of a* 
strong surf, bore all violently the way contrary to ' 
that which it had lately impelled; and a majority' 
of the same rash multitude which, a little before, 
had condemned its generals to death for promot- 
ing the delivery of Thebes from the Lecedaemo- ' 
nian yoke, now, with equally hasty and unreason-* 
able zeal, ingaged in war with Lacedaemon to 
support the measure. War, defensive and offen- 
sive, became the popular care. Peiraeusf was* 
secured with' gates, ships' werfe built, and want of 
zeal in the Boeotiatf clause was considered as want 
of fidelity to the Athenfan commonweilth^ 

Having thus, by partiality for a guilty iiidividual, * 
brought^ formidable addition to the before presis- = 
ing weight of war agaittst his country, Agesilatt^ 
could no longer deny himself to the public voic6 ; 
which loucjly ' balled Tor his kno^ ability and 
large experience to command* the' afmy, in pre- xcaoph. 
ference to the lifatned' talents df his youthfol Jjll^ 
collegue. Thebes remained the great object of 
hostility : but, with Athens now adverse, it was 
no longer easy for an anny to pass from 

V Peloponnesus 
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c H A P, Palopoim^tts iuto Boeotia ; and command of the 
^^^^ r9ftd over the intervening mpmitains must by' 
some mean^ be.siecured. 

. It is only incidentally that we get ai^ informa- 
tion concerning those numerous inferior republics, . 
wbipb compost the £ar larger portion of the Greek 
nation : when it occurs, it is of course valuable. 
To the citizens of Lacedaemon and Ath^is great 
objfcte of ainbition oiTered; and, if numbers 
s\;i^Sexed in the contest so excited, numbers would 
participate in the joyful hope, ut least, of one time 
folding large recooipence. Meanwhile the. body 
of the Lacedaemonian pepple might live in security ^ 
and a dignified ease, aftei; the manner prescribed 
by the peculiar institutions under which they were; 
bj;e4- ??d, for the Athepian, all the arts and 
ev^ry science combined to produce gratifications ; 
fp;!^ tile wealthy every kind of gratificc^tion, at 
tl\?ir own exp^c^ except security of person,^ 
property, ^d character; and, fox the poorest, 
l^^unes at the public expence, such as np others 
inJoye4,. with quiet and, peace of min4 if iipt al- 
ways in their povirer, yet leas li&^le to distifsbav^c^, 
tl^ among tho^e whose pf iya;te riches ipigbt. flrfiw 
pqpjular envy. But,, foiithe. bfdk of. tbe Greek 
nation, the citizens of th^se numerous little rer 
publics, to whom the hudier rewards of ambitjion 
lyeje tpt^y denifi4, our ift^riniftion Wth^ has 
not represented thejr lot ^ g^^rally enyia,ble ; 
ai^ whi^t we Plfpce^ ^ learn lylll b^ gifatif^ngi 
c(n,ly as it n^ay te«:(» u? to.Wpss f ^pjride^cp iox 

our oiji^. 

A war, 
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. A war, unconnected with the greater concerns ssc^ 
of the LacedsBinonian coufedemcy^ akeady existed ' — ^ 
within Boeotia. In that empire, which soaieoii^^^' 
the Grecian vepuUics exaxnsed over crtihers, and ** ^' ^'^' 
the Lacedaemonian, for a kmg time, oreraQ, wa 
see something of the prineii^ of some despotic 
governments of modem Europe; dlowing die 
pMpfe, as a tecompence for deprivaftion of other 
liberty, that of assassinating oneanother. The Utth^t 
attoost uhheard-of, muhic^ftdily of &e CkitoriaBs 
waged war wfth Ihelr nmghbors tfafe Qrchomeoifina. 
Unequal to their enemies in native military fioro^ 
they .had howev'^r ))6cujaiary TSsonroes which in- 
abled them tp supply the deficiency : diey tocdb 
Tnto their pay a body of those troops, the use cS 
which had, as we have seen, long been increasing 
in Greece ; vagab6nds from various f qiublks, who 
made war a trade, and were • ready to inqgBige in 
any service for the best hire* Tlui& hbatifitied 
#ent forward, unregarded t^ any superintendi^ 
authority, dU a perticalav inter^t of LaoedlenioQ 
required that the broil should stop ; i and thte a 
mandate from Sparta sufioed to still Ike stpmi; 
Agei^ilatiB daw, prepaid by this little, war, tfak 
mtens of securing for ins iomy the passdge Anni 
firioponnesns, over the momilazHs, into the 
Bceotian plain. He demanded t|M service of ^ 
Cleitorian nv^reenaries for ithe purpose. The 
Cleitorians, desiwas to giratify the king aid pei^la 
6f Lacedsemofii were onh^ anodmits &at, wfaili 
their mercenaries weipe employed In the Laced»< 
service, dMtr kmd^, nflndi they son 

themselves 
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CHAP, themselves unable to protect, might not be. ravaged . 
, ^^J^ , For this Agesilaus midertook to provide ; and he 
did it effectually, by sending his orders to the 
Orchomenians to abstain from hostility, while 
Lacedemon might have occasion for the Cleitorian 
troops. It seems there was ab existing decree of 
the congress of the confederacy, forbidding war 
betsveen the confederated republics, while an, exr 
pedition in the common cause was going forward ; 
and, . under the sanction of this decnee, Agesilaus. 
threatened the OrclKHnenians with the first ven- 
geance of the arms- of jthat confederacy, of which 
their city . was a siember, if they disobeyed his 
order. The Orchomenians prudently acquiesced, 
and the^ Cleitorian mercenaries occupied the 
passes. 
Xen. Hei. Bceotia being. Aus laid open* to the Lacedaemo- 
•.38^1. ^^^^ anns, it remained for those able men, who 
led the Theban councils, to devise how, with un- 
equal forces, they might best protect, the small but 
rich territory of their city. They fortified the 
whole ' frontier ; and still their numbers were 
unequal to the defimce always and .everywhere. 
Agesilaus, able and indefatigable, penetrating their 
lineB, plundered, burnt, and wasted to the city- 
Diod. 1. 15. walls. • The consuounate skiU of the Athenian 
p. 474?^ general Chabrias, to:iwhom the Hiebans deferred 
^'cubf' on that occasion, f.jbaffled his endevors to. force 
a general action ;-: but the common object of a 
Grecian campain was accomplished. Agesilaus 
then placed a force in Thespiae, under the com- 
mand of: PboBbida|sy to protect the allies of 

Lacedsmon 
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Lncedsmon in northern Greece, during the win- *^^J- 
ter, and, returning into Peloponnesus^ dismissed ^ — •-— ' 
die rest of his army. 

The patronage of a man distinguished, like 
Phoebidas, by that treachery which had reduced 
Thebes under subjection to Lacedaemon, we should 
not consider as creditable; but we are so little 
informed of Spartan domestic politics, that ground 
fails us even for conjecture, how far his appointment 
was the work of Agesilaus. Phcebidas, however, Xeooph. 
tho an unprincipled politician, seems to have been Diodor. 
an active and able officer. The Thebans, like »•'«•»• 34- 
the Dorian Peloponnesians, descended from the 
same iEoliain stock, valuing themselves upon their ' 
heavy-armed phalanx, disdained the missile wea- 
pons and desultory action of most of the northern 
Greeks ; whom tiiey considered as, in their war- 
fare, little above barbarians. But the Laceds^- 
monians, by severe' experience in their wars with 
Athens, had at length learnt the use of light- 
infantry ; and tho the force left under Phoebidas 
consisted mostiy of targeteers, he did not content 
himself with defensive war, but so harassed the 
enemy's territory with predatory inroads, that the 
whole force of Thebes was collected to repress 
the troublesome and destructive intrusion. The 
Hieban army invaded the Thespian territory. 
Phoebidas, avoiding general action, gave never- 
theless such annoyance by desultory attacks, with 
his li^t troops,* on the enemy's flanks and rear, 
that he made both phalanx and cavalry retire in 
disorderly haste; wd so without previous cir- 
ciuQspection and decision, that the cavalry were 
VOL. vx. M stopped 
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stQpp^ by ^ deq> glpu Cfosaipg the way. Tkfs 
bQwpvff y ^hicb, m the o^diiiaiy coqrsf of eyent3, 
should have been the ruin of th^ defejited, proy^, 
in the c^woce of waf^ that of the victorious p%rty. . 
Tb|? Tl^e^ cMv^ Wf^ fowled into action ag»in, 
i( i^pgep^ tba^ i^ tbe fir^t charge, Phcebidts 
Tfi^f, l^iije4 ; and bf?fip, ^ on fona§r occapjons we 
l^y^ b^n lod to pbserye, i); apfie^ed pf what 
cpnsequeof^e tl^e life of qx^p m^n i^ight be. The 
if^(^ff§j[^^xi^ ^ %i ; th«i f^w Lac^monifins of 
the, afwy ^f^a^ overpowered: approaching ni^t 
BW^J^ gjeat slaughter, but the consequences 
Xenoph. ifif^ t|)osf ^f a cQmpl^te victoiy. The Iliehans 
^•V ^^^^^^P^ commai^iied the country: their 
^fjA ^d partizans were inqourag^, their adver- 
sf^3e^ dejected : in^^c^fl pf my Ipqger suffering in 
t]^ pBfp territory^ they p^undcm) the lands qf all 
aip9i^ ii^x» : ll^y wm wde^d unable to take a 
•ipgl^ toyrn ; but the iQwejr people pf many de- 
f^0^ t9 tbfim ip uumbors ; 9pd the Laccd^mo- 
JMW PB^y W!^ so ^eak?uec|, tbp)u^ut B<«oti^ 
^tf *irop»f ^yciywbere, support wa^ wanting to 
<?h«ric aipfUtipu and prc^vent rjevplt The^ qircwa- 
^tV'KfA ^98 ^PQ^ at LfCfdasmon, a mqraiims 
9enl^ updef tb^ orders of s^ poleioarc, wha tpok 
il* hea^a?»rt?KS in Tljespiap. 
B.C. 377- The l^ejf^jiijpfiaii ^mjy ^a? a^JWa asfi«Qftbled 

pii$9D]^(9) b^ 9pcwi«|d tb? {MASfi? pf CitbflBiWi, wd 
m Tit^was iqpnttOMd on thp.d#«9im widwi 
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their lines; but even those lines, hy movements sect 
ably planned aad. rapid^ e^ecut^, Agesilaus 
passed unopposed. Fearful of a battle, the enemy 
attended his. motions, with' little effiwt, while he 
eidekided ravage beyond Thebes, as for as the 
Tankgjrsean lands. Wh^n all the inimical Boeotian 
territory had been wasted, resuming tp'pi^f^piQe, 
he found that little city torn by. the commoiiLXtttiCor Xcnopii. 
of faction in Greece. One party, claiming to be c.4- s.56- 
more imminently the Lacedmnonian party, ur^ 
tile moderate petition, that their opponents, tfao 
profesMng themselves Mends utso of Lacedaambn, 
yet, for their le»s ardent zeal in the cause, mSgiht ~ 
he put to death. It could not be easy to Bring 
men, so violait in variance^ to live within the 
same town in cordial friendship. AgesQans how;- 
ever effected, at least, the semblance of a recon- 
cfliation ;. and, for better security, required solemn 
M,^ from both sides for, what the interest of 
both strongly dananded, but passion, more im- 
perious, had opposed, the preservation of the 
peace of their Httle commonwealth. After this 
good deed^ he returned into Peloponnesus, and 
tfeeann,%«s 
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SECTION VIII. 

DUtreu md exertioM of Tkebeg: Nmfol attUimice obtmtud 
from Jiiau: Timoikau commander. Pressure t^xniLace-, 
danum^ and successes cf Thebes, Accommodation and breach 
ogaiM between Lacedamon and Athens : Siege of Corcyra 
^ the LaccdsBmomans : Successes of the Athenians under 
IphkraUs. 

CHAP. That mode of offensive war. which had com* 
pdled the florishing and formidable 



V(l]llliKIJI 



S*.?o^4?' wealth of Olynthus to receive laws from Lacedse- 

Winter. jaoB, DOW began severely to press upon Ihebes. 

Heuft For two successive years neither harvest, nor those 

e. 4. t. ^ fruits which, in the hotter climates, are scarcely 

less important than harvest, had been gathered by 

the Thebans from their territory; and the sur-. 

rouDfding states, best able to afford supplies, ac- 

knowleged the Lacedaemonian empire, fiosotia, 

tho its extent, from the £uboean channel to the 

Corintjiian gulph, gave it the advantage of two 

seas, nevertheless was low in the scale of Grecian 

maritime power. The supremacy of Thebes was 

unfavorable to maritime exertion, its proper tern- 

ue. C4. tory being wholly inland; yet Thebes, whether 

** ^ through just or usurped dominion, at this time 

commanded ports and possessed ships of war. 

In the distress, therefore, arising from the pressure 

of the Lacedaemonian arms, it was resolved, before 

any concession should be made, to endevor to 

procure supplies by sea. 

Two triremes were accordingly atppomted to 
attend commissio&en, to whom tea tdoito, about 

•* two 
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two thousand pounds sterling, were intrusted, to sect. 
purchase com at Oreus in Euboea. The people ' — ^-^ 
of Oreus were kDOwn to be friendly, but they were 
restrained by a Lacedaemonian garrison in their 
citadel. The Theban commissioners therefore 
went to Pagasse, on the opposite Thessalian coast ; 
hoping thence to manage their business with the 
requisite secrecy. The Lacedemonian governor 
nevertheless receiving information of their mea- 
sures, allowed them quietly to complete their 
purchase, and then, watching their departure, in*- 
tercepted both ships^ at such a distance from shore 
that none of the crews escaped. The result .how- 
ever was far more beneficial to the Thebans than 
if their comm^sioners had met with unchecked 
success. For the prisoners, being placed in the 
citadel of Oreus, were so defidently guarded, that 
they found opportunity to rise and overpov^er the 
garrison. The townspeople, relieved thus from 
the terror of the commanding forti^ess, disclaimed 
subjectipn to Lacedaemon ; and, through thj& rest 
of autumn, and all the following w^ter, Thebes 
was abundantly supplied from Eubcea. 

The disposition to yield, which want had begun B.C. 376. 
to excite among the Thebans, being thus obviated, $prbg!' ^ 
it remained for the Lacedsemonians, with the 
returning season, to repeat the invasion of B<BOtia« 
. An accidental injury to a blood-yessel, ill-treated hST^^. 
by an unskilful surgeon, had brought upon Age- c*4-«-6<^ 
silaus a severe, ilness^ which disabled him. for 
military command. , Cleombrotus was therefore 
• a^D placed at the head of the army. With the 

H 3 usual 
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CHAP. obubI deAcieiicy of our informatiotii cotic^rhing 
- ^^^^ ' the doBieBtic politios of LacediBinofi, it remakis 
viMcplaifi^ to U8 ^y that inexperienced prinee 
prafttod neither from the advice, nor the example, 
csf his able collegue, to secure the passes into 
Beeotia. Not till he airived at' the foot of 
the laoontains, he srat for^rar^ his targeteers; 
tmd (hey were reptdded by the: Athenian and 
Theban ttoops, which had pieoccnpied die com- 
mandmg heights. Without another effort he 
laturned tiien into Peloponnesus, and dismissed 
Us army. 
xenoDb. Impatience and discontent pervaded the con- 
c. V •• 6d. §retfs oi the confederacy, which soon after met itt 
Lacedflsmon. It was observed, that the yeiiriy 
cMs for foiehi serrtce bore hard upon the citizens 
of the alHad republics, and yet no ptoffe^ wa6 
miulev Managem^ht and exertion were certainly 
deficient, or 90 great a force would have produced 
gmMt effoetft. A piroper use of the undnploy^ 
aavy, fa# superior in dtirength to the enemy'^, 
aij^t have <«onttft»ttted to shorten the duration of 
the evil. Not Only tn5opd might hate beeb 
secuvety transported into fiosdtia, and the disgrace 
of an unaMcesirfbl attempt to fbrc6 tfie piissa^ 
^ of the mountains avoided^ but Athens, dependent 
upon transmarine supplies for so large a patt of 
hit Miblistenee, mi^t have been teducM fay 
^ ^^. fittaine. lA oonse(|ueno6 of mth ttmwawmctk, 
a flak ^ sixty l^mes whs equipped, sdid, 
nnder 4xe oommattd of "l^ollis^ took rtatitofts nt 
iB^hte) Ceos, and An^bus. tltis measure had 

the 
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the proposed efifect The cort-sh^s, boimd far sitt 
Athens, commoiily made Genestus" in £ab(Bd. ^^ ^' .j 
There getting uiforination of tfa^ disposition of the 
enemy's fleet, they daied not proceed ; so th«^ in 
Atiiens, want b^m to be apprehended; 

But the race of great men in Atheils wai not |2*ft. 
yet extinct. Chabriai, esteemed the mOBt scmntific c. 4. s. ei. 

Diodor. 

officer of the age, was placed at the hted of tlie l i&. e. 34. 
fleet Near Naxus he met and defeated PoBis, ^!ch^^' 
and thus again the sdeus Were open for the Adie- 
nian trade. Preparation meaxiwhile wag making f^^ 
for transporting a powerful aMdy, from Petopon-*' '* ^' ^^ 
nestts across the Corinthian gidpb, to cshj war 
into Boeotia. but the consequence of the w^ 
eompliante of Agesitauii, in cotaa^assioti for s 
deserving son and a guflty fiieiid, Ab coiApemibai 
amiable in tke iodividusd, but the coitipdititite 
hi^y blameable in die public &ian, fell noV^ 
severely upon Lacedsemon* Thfebes applied to 
Athens, its ally, for naval protectkm; and a tfeet 
of shcty triremed wafs sent, under die commail^d of 
Tiknotheus, son of CoHon, to dreumnavigate 
PelopdnnesiB, ddd alarm the cdoat. The Fdch 
poUnesian forces were in conm^uiefliite d^ti^ed^ 
faMne, for the defence of tbeif respective tatii^ 
tDtie^v and tbe Th^ns, 6a Ae contraty; hail 
leisure Ibr offensive measures; whence their able 
leaders profited so well, that the ^reat object of 
fH^ parl^, whftt tntght H^t itiMe ttikOfy ij^ iffi 
events to resist Lacedaemon, what, of course, it had 
bMk tbb great pili'pose 6f littf I»J00dflimttbkt£3 td 
prevent^ wai Compldt^y accomi^ With the j"^^*^ 

cefafemtkwf MryWH^ ^^ 

M 4 every 
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CHAP, every town of Boeotia was brought, with the name 
"- — ^-^ of alliance, under real subjection to Thebes. 
Xeooph. The Athenian fleet, meanwhile, commanding 
cltii. 64. ^^ ^®^ yi^^n it had saved Boeotia from invasion, 
invaded Corcyra; and, a friendly party there 
assisting, the whole iland was brought over to the 
Athenian cause. Timotheus however would allow 
none of the usual severities against the ov^* 
powered party ; no selling into slavery, no banish^ 
ment; but, by his liberal conduct, composing 
differences, he produced a general attachment to 
himself and to the Athenian name ^. 
1. 65. w. The Lacedaemonians always saw with particular 
jealousy any interference of Athens in the western 
seas. Immediately therefore they exerted them- 
sdves to assert their command there, and a fleet 
of fifty-five triremes ' was put under the orders' of 
Nicolochus. More distinguished for daring cou- 
rage, than for talents or naval experience, Nico- 
lochus scorned, in fleets so numerous, to weigh 
the difference of .five ships. Without waiting for 
a reinforcement, expected from Ambracia, he 
hastened to meet Timotheus, and he was defeated. 
Nevertheless, the Ambraciot squadron soon after 
joining him, he again proposed action. Timo- 
theus, however, being jcnned by a squadron frbm 

Corcyra, 

^ The circumstance that Timotheus was a pupil of Iso- 
crates, has led to a short - but pithy panegyric of him fixun 
Cicero : ' Isocrates clarissimum virum Timotheum, Cononis, 
^ praestantissimi imperatoris, filium, summum ipsum imperee 
' torem, hominemque doctissimum (instituit)' M. T. Cic- 
. de Orat 1. 3. s. 34. . To the same genera] purpose DiodoruSy 
(b. 15. C. 36.) Tavts ^ ^aS^ r«x«V «•*' f^^^ iwtVkafft^ 

dUri^ w fti999 waf» re7( «o^^•K, aXKa xmi mmfi ToTf.SxXtK 
^£X^t0^ fuyJiknq trv^ofty mwAyfit, 
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Corcyra, which made his fleet more than seventy sjsct. 
triremes, even the rashness of Nicolochas then ^ ' v ' 
avoided to renew the trial of arms. 

Daring this unsuccessAd exertion of Lacedee- Xeuoph. 
mon at sea, new emergencies arose, pressingly re- o. 1. 1. 1. 
quiring new exertion by land. The Thebans, after 
reducing all Boeotia under their obedience or 
influence, carried thei^ arms into Phods; and 
ministers arrived from that country, representing, * 
that it must be lost to the Lacedaemonian alliance, 
unless speedily and powerfully relieved. Those 
who held the sway in Lacedeemon deemed it, and 
apparently with reason, < of great importance not 
to allow the new power of Thebes thus to spred; 
It was therefore resolved to send an army, larger 
than the former, for the protection of the northern 
allies. But, while the Peloponnesian shores were 
everywhere threatened, it was judged prudent to 
avoid requiring the usual proportion of the con- 
federates ; ' whose governments and people would 
naturally be anxious to keep their utmost force 
at home, for the protection of their own lands. 
At the risk of Laconia itself, therefore, it was 
determined to send a larger proportion of Lace- 
dsmonians; with the hope, by this attention to 
the wishes and feelings of the allies, and mark of 
confidence in thdir bravery and fidelity, to con- 
ciliate attachment. Unfortunately Agesilaus was 
still unable to take the command/. which was 
therefore committed to Cleombrotus. , The army, ct.$>u 
without opposition, crossed the Corinthian gulph, 
and the Hiebans presently evacuated Phocis; but 
tbey occupied tli^ strong poftts on the border, 

apparently 
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CHAP, sjyparently detamiiled to diipttte &e enttance of 

^- n^ ',> tile Laoedtemonians into Boeotia. 

While things were thus criikralfy sitoiited, the 
Aiberuati fleet threatening the whole drcnit of the 
Pdoponnesian coast, rdief came to Lacedaemon 
frdm a quarter whence it wad not expected. Dift* 
satisfeotion wiA their new polititel connedkni 
had spi«d among the Atheniadb. Whfle tbey w^re 
'consuming their* public tresLsure, burtfaening them-^ 
selves with imposts, and sv^fisring depredatioiil 
from ^ginetan corsairs, the Tbebans had refused^ 
jKmiUy being little able, to contribote to the 
tepence of ihat fleet, which had given ifae great 
turn in their fitvor; which had saved Boefotiafirom 
lOvaAon, i^haps Thebl3S from ruin, and afford^ 
die opportunity throiigh whidi: Thebes wits now 

xeoopH. mistress of Bosotia. Those leading men in Athens,. 

c. s!^ 1. ^h6 were desirous of peace, took advantage from 
this turn in the publio mmd, and ministen were 
sent to !Laceda9mon. No oxnplex interests bccur* 
rixg for discussion, peace itas quiekly tondud^ ; 
and orders were sent from Athens, for Tunotiieiis 
to st6p the opeMtions of his victorious fleet, and 
retxarA home. 

Unfdrtiinately ti matter, in 4 ^eat d^ree aod- 
dental, and of #hidi the modern eye witii diffi- 
culty discovers thd iffiportabc^, pretently unsettled 
aH Aat a^ppeardd dd happily" accomtnodAtdt^ 
Taiiodiieud^ in Ms Wtf^hc^fe, pttt some Zwynthiiir 
» ^ exfle^dshore dif llwif aand^* of #hi<^ tke'Zao^ 

ta^ gvOM jb^dty. 'Vhi^^Oildiw MMttMn% ^km 

the tioteffittomy hiflftoyliH^ wW^ n)M^ h& whoify 

uninteUi^ble 
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<&iiitd^ble to thM6 who h&tk thtis fat Mo^ed s Adr. 
Gifeeiftti h}srto#y. The AlhemAni however, eon- ^ 



dd6tts 6f oifeftce dr h«t, &6 lltd* iAic)peet«d that it i.«.a«. 
W6tild titcttiibft * WMWtll trf* hostilities, that they ••"'•*• 
hafl alte&dy lAid ttp fl^^ fl^ bnd dii^mli^sed theit 
drewd, whoti ^ vOte passed the Laeedtemaoiftn 
aiiertbly, d^biing, that the Athehiatt§ had Acted ..s. 
i^jariously, Hiid thAt tepar&tiOh Should be sought 
by arms. It S6611M aS if an interehiU^ge of cha-^ 
rfutter had t&keti f^lUce betWe^ the Alhfeitfan aiitd 
Lac6d89i]tioii{a& gosremments. Great certidtiiy 
was the merit <tf tfiose lexers ^ the AAenhm 
councils, who could make dfttdu^pecfidilit tM 
inoderatioti distihguiah the pMiieedin^ Of k deikio^ 
cracy, while, ^OtWidn^tandibg the gto^^ aolbo^ 
Hty tend gieneral - prudMe^ of Agesilftus(, tN 
measures of the eldetfaood of Sp»ta were ^tib^ 
ject to the influettc« of p^si^oifcr. Ah earnestttesfal 
ap^eam), as if the deatest in tetiests-of Lliceda^ilioil 
wire thrtiatened. Requ^itiOnii wei^ sent to aft 
th« maritime allies; artdfSrom Corinth, with ttl 
(Colonies, Leueas ahd Attitifdcia, fiUi, the Achaiiln 
tSties, thcfAAix^y ftiid (fa^ indepondefnt ArgoUc 
Stated, £pidaiitu^, IVoe^^ti, H^rmiMe, and Hafi^r, 
a fleet was cx>neeted of Sikty trirenies*^ In doubt, 
stin. Of the sttffieiency of the forct to be obtaitieci 
within Greece, ministers Were Sent to Diony^ilS, •. 3- 
whose power or iiifiKien(5S dijf^ted th6 politics of 
Syttt^ttse and tfke greater part of Sicily, rept^- 
seAtuVg bow ittfsMip^iSAt it wat^ wfth hi!^ ifitelMt 
ttet l£e Attietiltttis shoiM comiitaiidF Cdftf^ aAd 

M<)u<fttittf aiiriAiUtre agttftih ib«tt 

Here 
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CHAP. Here die cotemporary historian discovers to us 
' — . — * a motive for the conduct of the Lacedsemonian 
' govemmenty superior to the meer consideration of 
the interest of a friendly party in Zacynthus. The 
means which the c^onnection with Corcyra g^ve 
to Athens, for maintaining a fleet and holding a 
commanding influence in the western seas, always 
an object of the highest jealousy to Lacedsemon, 
made any attempt to e^ttend the Athenian interest 
there, at the expence of the Lacedemonian, pe- 
culiarly offensive and alarming. But, if, in the 
silence of Xenophon, the probable repcMt of 
Li6^'i4a I^i^onis may be taken, there was a farther al- 
^4So. lurement and incentive. The oligarchal party in 
Gnrcyra, at a crisis with the democratical, then in 
power, applied to Lacedaemon for assistance; and 
the recent transaction of Timotheus in Zacynthus, 
might seem in some degree to justify the interfe- 
rence of LacedsBmon in die affairs of Corcyra. 
Measures however were taken with a haste, and 
in a style of violence, forbidding friendly dis- 
cussion. Immediately against Athens, indeed, war 
was not declared, nor any hostility directed ; but 
Mnasippus, appointed to conunand the fleet, was 
x«L H«i. instructed, generally, * to take care of the Lace- 
«t ■^ ' dsemonian interest in the western sea,' and par- 
ticularly, ^ to reduce Corcyra.' 

We have seen that unfortunate iland, toward 

the b^inning of the Peloponnesian war, singularly 

a scene of bloodshed and desolation, from the rage 

Lt^^ of its own citizens against oneanothen Tau^t 

by theur sufferings, the survivors bad setded into 

orderly 
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orderly gpremmeiit- and their experience seems sbct. 
to have been transmitted^ by report, as an advan- « — .r^ 
tageous inheritance to their children ; for Corcyra 
was at this time rematkable for its high cultivation 
and the splemdor of its country houses ; the security 
of an insular oominonwealth allowing and incou* 
raging- improvements there, which, on the con- 
tinent, and in most even of the larger Hands, 
dividedjnto; several states,, the constant danger of 
hostile neighbors forbad. While the Corcyraeans 
were yet unaware of the purpose of I^acediemon, 
all the fury of Grecian war was. let loose upon their 
devoted land ; fox Mnasippus was not of a temper 
to go beyond, the ordinary practice of his age in 
mercy to an enemy. The cattle in the fields, the 
numerous slavqs employed in husbandry, and, 
beside the common plunder of the crops, large 
stor^ of wine in capacious cellars, here appendages 
of. the farms, tho on the continent only found in 
towns, beci^me the prey of the invaders. The 
troops, in conseq^u^ence, mostly mercenaries, else* 
where accustomed to coarse fare, learnt here, says 
die historian, to be fastidious ; insomuch that, for 
their common drink, they demanded old and 
flavoured wines. Plunder and waste having been Xeoopk. 
extended over the iland, Mnasippus formed the c^.*«.^^ 
blockade of the city, by land and sea. 

The Athenian government, in the same spirit of 
moderation in which it had stopped the course of 
successful hostilities for the sake of an equitable 
peace, appears now to have remained calm under 
provocation, and slow to resent the ill-judged ag- 
greffsipn of Lacedaemon. Nothing had been done in 

consequence 
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CHAR eMMquenoe of the aftdnliDg decsree of tke Lac<^- 
"- — .r^ diBmonim govemptaj^ and the^ hostfle measure? 
feUowmg, when deputies amv^d from the besieged 
Hd7 6 ^i^^y*^^) implbmg the AAettkn people, with 
c. s! s. 6. eyeiy added aiigumept tiiat eoidd be drawn ^ro» 
d^ir oiKffi mteresfcy to lelieve th^ hijured/ dis- 
tfessed) and highly "valoabte alfies: * What a loss/ 
they said, ^ woidd Cofcyra be to the Athenians, 
^ what an acquisition to theiv enemies ! No repub- 
^ Uc of the confederacy ootdd ftimish equal naval 
^ fbrce, or equal pecuniary contribution. How 
' nnportant tJien the situalion of Coreyra, for 
* a^wing the western Greeks, icNr commanding the 
^ Corintiuan gulph, for attacking the laconian 
^ shores, and, above ail, for interrupting the comf- 
' munication of Peloponnesus witii Siei)y and 
^ Italy, where the Grecian tont^os had been moisfly 
^ united^ by Dionysius^ undisr the leading goVeim- 
^ ment of Syracuse, the aHy of LacedienKXi ! '-^^ 
••7- These were the considerations which had excited 

tile jealousy of the Lacedsemonians, and given 
spring to their measures against Coreyra; and, 
tiiua seasonably put forward, they now excited the 
solicitude of the Athenians for its preservation. 
A body of six hundred targeteers was immediately 
sent, which, eluding the vigikmce of the besiegers, 
entered the city of Coreyra by ni^t, to reinfcnree 
its garrison ; and a fleet of sixty triremes was to 
follow, under the orders of Timotheus, to raise 
the sf^. 

But the fleet remained to be manned^ tad 

• Ttme^iettSy knowing the enemy V fleet to be of 

equal or supeiiot force, and already pracftised' in 

service. 
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service, was sdidtpus fqr crews of the best se^r 
mei|. With 4 squadron tl^er^re }]e wisnt maaopg 
the i^ndf to collect them. Bat tl^e usi^al ioipa- ^^^J^^* 
tl^^e of the Athenian people TfWi,s ppw e^qit^; c. a. ». §. 
the ^ili^'y caution of Tupp&eui^ m^ condemned; 
anijl, Ww^ he cpuJd cpipplet^ ^ leyies, IpW- 
<jratq§ YTfis- apppin(«d to s|g)^|ri^e hiw » the 
^epwiaaQd. 

In compliance with ^ manifest incliniftt|Oii of 
an ab§Qlitte soyerei^, i^p nieasurDf cpyk) b^ top 
stfWg. Iphicrates profited fron\ iQtircumstancep 
so adapted to the {promotion pf his UnqiediAtp 
ohjepl. He ^ted as the ffj^vprite vicegerent pf a 
4Q^pt He ppesi^ mei} ; hp w^& strict in oq^- 
ppUing thpsp, 4iP wealjfljjcjst of the AtJjeniaRs, (m 
whom ppp^lf^r jsiQvereinty ifnposc^ the burdenspxae 
d«ty of fittiiig H>ut t^rifeifipS; to be diUg^nt w their 
p^rt oi the business; he obtai^^ a depree for 
addi]ig to his fo)*ce any ships of the rq>ublip ctrnzr 
ilig nefqr the Attip poai^t ^^ and pfi^tipiilstrly U^e 
fiacred ships Parous apd 3<^l£wini9^« Thus he ia- 
Cfet^sed hi^ fleet to seventy trireme, with which 
he h^tened his dep^rtuf^; aj^d, vfl the passage 
itselfarQijUid Peloponnesus, a passage requiirwg 
time, wi^i the ro>riQg and coasting navigatiop of 
t^aiitieiits» h^foiiAd or made opportunity to j^vp 1. 15-.1: 

^ the 

mf^XtAt III mm^m rtn 'A^waimf ««^ §1 trov r)^ wauf mt^i 'XRixi^ir 
twaur*. C elerHer admodutn tunes compkbaty ac trirendum 
' prcefectos vel invitos cogebat: prceterea sumebat secum naves 
^mmef ^iMrcya^. oram Mtiatkgtbaiai. I hwB eodeY4)red to 
DKubr ttiia pMSfffLA^ ncadj.j^ in ma4«ni language may Ink 
TKa Latiii tranalatox has. I think. "lU^^ \^ msmMMr 
tinoyghout andpaxtkuilarly.of tha phnsa.iiarf\«gt J& 

Av ASqfAiA^r, x. r. I. 
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CHAP, the requisite practice to his crews, and instruct 
them in whatever was most necessary for action. 
The haste of the Athenian people had not been 

Xepoph. wholly unreasonable; for the Corcyrseans were 
severely pressed by famine ; insomuch that, when 
Mnasippus had declared, by proclamation, that 
he would sell for slaves any who in future, on 
pretence of desertion, should come from the town, 
still they deserted. Mnasippus caused them to 
'be scoui^ed and sent back again ; and many, of 
servile condition, whom the Corcyrseans would 
not readmit, perished of hunger. 

Whatever public benefits may arise from pri- 
vate vices, it may be doubted if any vice was ever 
ultimately beneficial to the individual, unless some- 
times, among' things that happen against all cal- 
culation, prodigality ; but no vice is equally apt 
to defeat its own purpose as avarice. When the 
extreme distress of the besieged became clearly 
proved to Mnasippus, he considered the public 
biisiness, intrusted to him, as done, and the season 
come for putting the finishing stroke to a scheme 
of private gain. His army was composed, in large 
proportion, of mercenaries ; for the cities of the 
confederacy, averse to a transmarine service, had 
mostly paid the compensation for avoiding it. 
Two months pay was now due, when he dismissed 
some of his mercenaries unpaid, and still procras- 
tinated settlement with the others ^^ Discontent ^ 

pervaded 

nai hfotp'i^ fi«i«rir *lfiiXf to» fu^t. Qu^fpe fummdUs eorum 
adtmebat stipendia^ nomuU&s^ miQ$ ieatm rctmebaty duum 
ttiauium ttipendium debebai. That the Latin translator has 

given 
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pervaded the army:. die guards were negligent ssct; 
and disorderly ; :the soldiers off duty vmndered y ^ ^ ' * 
about the country. 

' The change was observed by the Corcyraeans. Xeo.Hrf. • 
They sallied^ killed some of the bedi^ers, and ». i'ou.i«. ^ 
made some prisoners. Mna^ippus, alarmed at r^",,,. 
this new boldness, called all to armd, but was ill 
obeyed. Illiberal severity^ ' then exercised toward 
his officers, produced zealous obedience neither 
among them nor among the soldiers. With his 
troops, however, at length collected, he drove the - 
Corcyraeans back to their walls : but there they 
made a stand; while, from the tombs, which* 
Greek as well as Roman custom* placed by the* 
road-side wilhoat their towns, the light^armed dis- 
charged missile weapons with adyantage. Mean- ' -'''"' ^ 
time, under direction of the able Athenian general 
Stesicles, ' more troops, rushing from the town By ^ 
another gate, advanced toward the besiegers' flank. - 
These attempting an evolution, to form a iace of 
sufficient ^tent for receiving the new attack, were 
thrown into confusion by the supavening enemy ; 
and being unable to ^cover tiieir order, fled.*^ No ' \ 

relief could come from the right, ingaged toward 
. its own front: Progressively therefore from the * 
left, the line joined in the flight; and Mnasippus, 
among whose vices was no want of Spartan courage, 
left at last with a very few, was overpowered and 
killed. The conquerors then pursued; and, but 
for the apprehension of a military force among the 

servants, , 

given the rigbt sense appears not dubioos, tho the Greek 
phrases seem either military of the day, or perKaps corrupted 
ID transcription. 
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CHAP.' sfTvatit^. sudors, andotheiB, wbras mmbentaph 

v.,^iL^ 1^ pwyd/ formidi^li^i the. cawp. migH h^ive bean 

taken. Report then arriving of an, Athenian 

xeo. He). ajTOfiuQpi]^ 4pI»rOiEiobing w4€9 IphiQFatea^ the. re* 

^^%^'il. i|»i»cljM:Qf Aq l?es»e||5r% imli>a£kQd and; wifchdfWi 

tQ Leucas ; so pfei(^i(93tely, tlmtr net only. Imrge 

stpres of cfor^.. i^d wifte wer^ left to aitpply the 

p^ff^£H«S vanjs of the, QM^yir^aWj together with 

DUfjftjQFQias ?Jayes> tQ repw the* Uw by desertion 

ai}€t ft(|i|«ie, b^t. even^Jiie »ck of thQ wmy Hvece 

a^4e^ to tjjtfw wercy . 

1. 19. ' ^^phibpr^^we^s yet m th^Xacooam coadt^/vdteiL 

, r«|K^.of the fftte of Mn^ippua. met him *\ Ac- 

ccwding tq the cpoimgn; meatier o£ the coaaldng 

n^gatioi^ o( the tm^., when the pnogprnftof a float 

«. 17* 18. of; ^l^ifB o.f wv H^m\lM[ an, ajwy's march» he 

hjajl|€4 ^Q(i IftPd^i. ^y^n on: the Latioiiian. shpre^ 

for #j^.. T^ing' ve^el?, loftier mi dwp&c, 

^:W>^iS^y ^^ proportipub to theic bnrthen^ by 

fii^, fewef; bfu^si CQ^J^ &r. beHe^ keq^ tbe open 

sea. ^i^pec^ipgr sk^^oq^ imm^dietely or:. maching 

his;(k«^«l;^)^ Iphi^fal^ w.onldin^t be^incumberod: 

Yfi^ th^^n^ai^sayb^ of In^c^iQemee^ bxdt kA them 

in. %^ iaifB!^ at, Peiira^. For pom^ticei to . his 

crews^.^vc^pfe, to make/hi^way^moatfy ^th oer», 

th^ rea^y qsei of which.^¥ee so importoiit in the 

antient 

^ Iq tiu4 aj^Me^ida was cQ^^ao^ly indnded UH^W tbor 
I name o( Laconia, or the Laconic territory. 

^'Tifuy^ixm Mf, vela magna^ vrhich might be the main- 
sails^ in c^nt^afUa^QctiQii to tho^fiiremlM. or Isrger sails, ia. 
conUndistinction to smaller, used on the same mast ; as now 
is usual wfth the latteen-sail vessels of the Mediterranean, 
and o^r h^j^ns; and our cutters have their grei^t, noiddlei 
aadnterm jiW. The informajdcin ren^aining to tus^conc^pm^. 
. the anient ships of war, is, in almost every ppioj^ ve^ 
defective. 
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antient manlier of action. With a fair breeze, Sect. 
however,' he aflowed his crews to rest : irt adfverse v. ^ ' ■ 
winds, not tot) violent, he raad6 them row by 
reliefs, flow little indeed flie a'ntient frireWfe^ 
were ada'pted for sailing, may bfe gatKeferf from th6 
cireumsllahce that, tho large enough to carry ftoni 
two to three htmdr'ed men, the mast was not fixed, 
but rais'ed ohfy when tiie sail waii to b6* tfsed. 
Iphicrate^ set his taeiitSy while his crews werd 
ashore, for ^bdVantage to the look-out of his' scouts. 
In serene weatheV, Jnslieald' of lying iiicampecf 
ashore, whiclr vta^ th6^ cJoniilibn practice, hte pro* 
ceedbd by night. Coasting aidd halting, thus, he Xenoph. 
made^ as quick A passrAgfe as, with the navigation* ^^i i'^ao 
of the tim^, was comuion: His last halt^ on Ael ». 19. 
J^elopo'nne^ito shbre, wks' id the moulh of th6 
Alpheius:, whrirfe her passed a night. Tkerite he 
crossed to' Gephallenia ; and', getting th^'e satis- 
^ctory information of transactions in Corcyhi, 
he remitted sfomewhat of that fatiguiiig^ prepara- 
tion for acliion, in which he had hitKertii required* 
the ^x^rfion^ of his crews. 

Hii^ oWd ^tefttion to his Country V service, 1. ai-«3r 
howevef, y^^ not remitted. The original' objeidt 
of the ei'pedilicm no Ibfagi^r pifessing, he employed 
his Ibisure so well, that ^e brought ^ephalfenia, 
divided aS we have seen; once; and' profeabfy still, 
between fotirrepublics, uiidef obedrenceto Athetis. 
Hien he proceeded to C'o^cyra; atid^ tliere' he re- 
ceived' ihtellig^nfee of* the appwach of teti tjrlrfelhes 
sent by f)i6nysius of Syr&euse, tp jbirf tfie^ £ace- 
daeiibtiikii fl^t?. Anxiotis to intercept tJi^se, he 

N 3 . went 
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c rf A P. went himself to examine the heights, where a look- 

XXVI * t» ' 

out might be most advantageously kept; and 
selecting twenty triremes, he gave strict orders 
for the crews to be ready at a moment's warning. 
His not requiring them, on such an accasion,. to 
remain aboard, indicates, perhaps beyond anything 
that has even yet oqcurred, the deficient accom- 
modation of the antient ships of war. This defi- 
ciency seems to have put nine ships of the Syra- 
cusan squadron into his hands. Eager for relief, 
after the long run, as, with the antient navigation, 
it was reckoned, from Sicily, the Syracusans 
landed on the first shore they approached. One 
ship only, commanded hy a Rhodian, who, ap- 
prdiensive of attack, had hastened his people 
aboard, escaped. The other nine were taken ; 
the vessels on the beach, the crews ashore. 

The numerous prisoners, made on this occasion, 
were ransomed ; sureties for payment being found 
among the Corcyrseans themselves ; who, political 
enemies, as they now were, did not forget their 
derivation from one common origin, and their 
long connection, in religious rites, in commercial 
intercourse, and in hereditary friendship with the 
Syracusans. This ray of liberality pleasingly in- 
liyens the gloom which Grecian morals generally 
cast over Grecian history. But the gleam does 
not come unmixed ; and the cloud to darken the 
dieeriul prospect arises from a quarter whence 
it should be least expected. Every other prisoner 
,was redeemed at a stipulated price ; but for the 
commander of the squadron, Anippus, so immo- 
derate 



>s 
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derate a sum was demanded, in failure of which sect. 
he was threatened with sale into slavery *^, that, * — v— -• 
in despair, disappointing the avarice which op- 
pressed him, he killed himself. 

Xenophon, however, from whom we have the 
account, thought very highly of Iphicrates, at l^ast 
as an ofBcer. * Among the many occasions,' he Xenoph. 
says; * on which Iphicrates commanded, * I ad- c.V. t-aj. 
mire not least his conduct in the expedition to 
Corcyra; and, among other things, for this, 
that, on his first appointment, he desired, for 
coUegues, two men of superior talents, not his 
political friends '®; Callistratus, the most popu- 
lar speaker, and Chabrias, the most renoi^ned 
general of the age. If he had reasonable hope 
of &ithful assistance from such men, there can 
be no doubt but he did wisely. If, on the con- 
trary, he expected from them the malignity of 
iwirty opponents, it surely marked a magnani- 
mous confidence in himself, that he could be 
detected in want neither of courage, nor of 
ability '*, nor of diligence.' 

Under 

X^ftATft, $ «( vtffinetif. Ilium enim custodiebat, ut vel ab eo 
ingentem auri aummam exigerety vel hominem vender et. - The 
Latin translator, according to the too comoion method of 
trans^tors, has very carefully imitated, instead of explaining, 
all that is dubious in the original. I am inclined to suppose 
some small errcNr in the copy ; yet the context, I think, pretty 
•sufficiently warrants the version I have given. 

'* Ov f4MK» ivnriiuw oiiet, is Xenophon's phrase, speaking of 
Callistratus, which the translator has rendered, I think in 
complete mistake, kominem gerendis relnu^ non admodum 
idoneiim, 

** Karaff^dufAvf seems to mark the weakness of the mind, 
including want of courage with want of ability. 

N3 
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p H A P. Under the Athenian govenupent it was, indeed, 
s . ^ ' i difficult to say what conduct would best give se- 
curity to men in b\gh office, except . that flattery 
to the people and the bribery of public entertain- 
ments w^re always indispensable. The expence 
of the fleet under Iphicrates was heavy. The 
force was greater than had been iiist voted for the 
servioe. Whatever might obviate demands upon 
the treasury would be in his favor. If there is 
an excuse, or a palliation, for his conduct toward 
the unfinrtunate Syracusan, we must find it here. 
The illiberality of the spverein people of Athens, 
the shame of which was lost among the multitude 
of partakers, would sometimes impose severe 
duties upon their officers. If then such men as 
Chabrias and Callistrati^s could not advise how 
to carry on the public service, without severity 
to an individual prisoner, their inability would 
certainly tell toward the ju^tifl,cation of Iphicrates. 
On the other hand, if they could not but say that 
he had taken pvery measure to supply the armai* 
ment, without calling upon the treasury, such 
testimony would go ifar to justify the demand, 
when it became unavoidable. For the subsistence 
ef his rowers, in the intermission of naval opepi* 
tion, a resource was used^ for which he i(nd hi? 
Ch.Ao.8.4. advisers will have cr^it; tho it is not the first 
xenopfcJ"^' occasion on which w^ find mention of it w 
^^a ^f« Grecian history: they were emfdoyed in hus- 
bandry for the Corcyraeans; wlio were glad of 
hired labor, tp assist their diminished stocks of 
slaves, in restoring tb^ir wasted jGums and 
vmeyaras^ 
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h^vy^ktmiA^ with fa^ I«irg6r body <>f tiit^gifteersi, ^-y-'n 
to i))eit fotW^K^ ihe gt^t c>bjeet ^ his eK))edltk)tt^ 
the %jEt6iidi(»h ^f t}i6 Ath^ni&k cotttladand* Th^ 
p^o^Mo^^ of past tLm^^y in Acarnank^ 6^ 
gtveo y^y to the pefitical divisions, m pi^l^il: 
through the test of Greece. By fti^iddiig the 
friencUy party, in those towi^d where it was pUddsed 
by ltd Oppoaehtii) afid UBing actual hc^MSIitieJ) 
against one dftly, Iphicrktes confirmed or re)5l6red 
the Adienktt ifitere^t in that proviuce. Assem- xenoph. 
bling th^ hid fltet dgain, and adding to it the ^tt.%. 
naval stretigth of C^rcyiu, he sailed with ninety 
triremes ; a ibrce that no deet ih the p^wer of the 
Laced^moui^h ^onifederacy to raise, could resist. 
His purpdfse was to dii^eCt (^rations against 
Pelopohiiedus ftdelf ; ttot Without hope liiat some 
cities tiiere, o^y Upon seeSbg the means he 
possesised to protect them i)i revolt^ would deseit 
the Laceds^moliian Cliu&e; while ofiierB) ttdie 
steddy to tfietr ititgnged^edtd, titight be forced to 
subtnifldioki. 



SECTION IX. 

Tyranny qf fhebu in success: Dissatisfactioh of Athens: 
General tenet ntgotidiid by Atktns : Refusdl of fkehes to 
accede to tkt T^ms tf the 7Haty« 

The ordinary temper of mattend, it has been of sect. 
old observed, id more formed to beat adversity 
widi dignity than prosperity with mOdferatlon; 
and it deems not leds true^ tho deldomer said, that 
power tod gtory, but edpedaJlj^ the sudden ehange 

N 4 from 
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CHAP, from hamiliation and misery to power and glOr>% 
^ . ' * too much for most individuals to support with 
propriety, still more certainly intoxicates a com* 
M. T. Cic. wunity. Later writers have celebrated the mag- 
?E * m**** nanimous disinterestedness of Pelopidas, and the 
FiuLTiL philosophical selfdenial and clear integrity of 
* ^ ' £pameinondas« Unfortunately, the able cotem- 
porary historian, intimatdy connected with their 
adversaries, and of course not their friend, has 
been careless of informing us what part they took 
in the Theban councils. Nevertheless the inde* 
pendent spirit and daring courage of; the Theban 
people, even in his account, we admire ; but 
liberality, moderation, justice, wherever we search, 
are as little to be found, in their proceedings, as 
in th(ise of either the Lacedaemonian aristocracy, 
or the Athenian democracy, when their tyranny 
has been most complained of by cotemporaries, 
and reprobated by posterity. The supremacy, 
asserted by the Theban people over all Boeotia, 
^ everywhere abhorred by the aristocratical party, 
carried oppression sometimes to excess even 
against the democratical, by which it had risen. 
Xenoph. The whole people of the little states of Plataea 
^^.•.^i. and ThespitB were expelled. Numerous as the 
5j3[id distressing circumstances unavoidably attending 
p. iS. t fl. banishment must be, • yet, through the division of 
1. 15. c! 46. Greece into parties, if subsistence did not fitil, 
personal security could generally be found, some- 
where. But the unhappy Platjeans and Thespians 
. . whither could they go ? oppressed by that party 
to which they had always been among the firmest 
adherents. Lacedsemon, the enemy of their 

oppressors^ 
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oppressors, was their hereditary enemy. With ^^^* 
Athens indeed they had friendly connection ; old 
and inherited connection ; but Athens was now 
allied with Thebes, whence their persecution came. 
Their best hope nevertheless was in Athens, ani 
thither, as suppliants, they directed their steps'*. 
' It is in the nature of democracy to be both 
tyrannical and ambitious ; but, like single despots, 
democracies will not always approve the tyranny, 
and still less the ambition, of other democracies. 
The . overbearing haughtiness of Thebes, in her 
new prosperity, had already disgusted the Athe- 
nians. The invasion of Phocis, the antient ally 
of Athens, they much resented. The excessive 
yiolence used toward the Thespians and Plateeans, 
the Platseans among their oldest and most con* 
stant confederates, at one time almosfincorporated 
among the . Athenian people, gave still Hxore 
offence. Both Plataeans and Thespians, there-: 
jbre, found at Athens a ready and kind attention, 
-With their situation, that of all Greece was taken 
into serious consideration by the Athenian govern- 
ment The conduct of the Lacedaemonians had 
been provoking: the prospect of success against 
them, while the Athenian fleet, triumphant, com- 
manded the seas, was alluring : but the very suc- 
cesses of that fleet had tended to raise Thebes to 
the. power, which now was becoming an object of 
jealousy at Alhens, the more, as Thebes was a 
nearer nei^bor than Lacedaemon. 

It 

. ^ Diodonis, in this part of the history, has mentioned several 
circumstances not noticed by Xenophon; but his narrative 
is so confused, and so continually marks deficient judgement, 
that little satis&ctory can be gatiiered from him. 
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CHAP. , It is Q^beo exl3^emely difficult to ascertedn the 

XXVI 

' 1* real springs of political measures in a free govern- 

ment, because of the variety of jarring interests 
influencing the individuals who compose the poli- 
tical body, and of the dependency of puUic, mea- 
sures upon the accidental preponderance of this 
or that private interest. Hiere is much appear- 
' ance of a ^ise moderation in the Athenian go* 
vemment on this occasion ; and indeed it seems 
unquestionable that the affairs of Athens were 
;at this time generally directed by able men. 
Among them Iphicrates certainly was eminent; 
but Iphicrates did not cany the princely influence 
of a Pericles. At the head of a triumphant 
armament, he found his situation uneasy and 
perilous. When opposition from enemies was 
nearly overborne, that from fellowcitizens became 
only more alarming. The conduct of Iphicrates 
was wise ; but hi^ moderation, his ready conces'* 
sion to the wishes of those who desired to check 
the progress of his glory, is accounted for by cir- 
cumstances reported by the cotemporary historian. 
vJa.6, a supply of money was becoming indispensable 
c- 3- »• 3. £^j. ^y^^ maintenance of his fleet ; the application 

for which, at Athens, when the treasury could not 
furnish it, was always higMy haiardoud. If it 
was granted, which could not be depended upon, 
oppression of the rich, and discontent, more or 
less, of all ranks, was liable to follow. This gave 
opportunity for a strong opposition from interested 
men, who coveted the leading situations in the 
commonwealth. It was at the same time known 
«, 8. that Laced^smon was negQti9tuig with Persia^ by 

.. ■• ■ : ••■•• • ' its 
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ite able opcji .fomerly s^ccesdful mioiater Antal* 
ci^« 4 vii^w to gomei at least, among ^se 
C^P'9^9)lStaBbpes» probal^ly had iaduced IphicFatee 
to de&ire the orator Callistratus for his coUegue 
in comniand. CaUUtxatus .thus became jointly 
responsible with hi^i for the success of jmeasures. 
Were the armament in want, it was incumbent 
upon Calii^tratus, pot less than upon Ipbicmtes, . 
to provide for jits supply. If new emergencies 
arose^ it was incumbent upon CaUistratus to 
devise m^ans of warding the danger insuing. The 
liberality of Iphicrates then seems 1,0 have led 
CaUistratus, before his opponept, to become his 
partizan. Want of money pressing, Callistri^ttus 
offered himself for negotiator with the Athenian 
people; pledging himself, if his collegue would 
be satisfied with the alternative, either to procure 
a vote for the money wanted, or to put forward 
negotiation for a peace, which would obviate the 
want. Iphicrates approved, and CaUistratus went 
to Athens. 

The commander-in-chief of the armament being 
thus induced to copcede to the wish for peace, 
wUch at home began to prevail extensively, it 
w|^ decreed, in an assembly of the people, ac- 
cording to the historian's phrase^ ^ that peace xenopK 
' ^puld be made.' On first view, such a decree f^i;^ 
mu^ alwftys appear the produce of wUdness in 
the people, or of faction misleading their voice. 
The inferior party in a war certainly cannot chuse 
wb?p peaqe shall be made. But Athens was at 
thi!» i^e fortunately in a situation to hold the 
In^cQ of Qreeoe; and it iros therefore wiaely 

resolved 
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resolved there to open negotiations, for the pur- 
pose of producing a peace beneficial to the nation. 
In the conduct of the business, a just attention to 
the rights of allies was observed. Ministers were 
first dispatched to Thebes, to invite a concurrence 
in negotiation, and then an embassy was sent to 
Sparta. 

Whatever hope was entertained of success, 
from the pending negotiation with Persia, the 
Lacedfemonians were, in the moment, too severely 
pressed, not to be desirous of peace upon any 
moderate terms. At the requisition of Athens, 
therefore, ministers from all the belligerent re- 
publics were assembled in I^cedaemon. The 
congress being met, the Athenian ministers first 
addressed it: * No lasting satisfaction,' they said, 
no confidence could obtain among the Greeks, 
if the former terms of alliance with Lacedsmon 
continued to be required, and if tlie former 
measures of its government were still pursued. 
The pretended object was universal indepen- 
dency; yet it was stipulated, that the citizens 
of the allied states should march whithersoever 
the Lacedaemonians should lead ; and thus often 
they were compelled to make war upon their 
best friends. Nor was this, however incon- 
sistent with independency, the worst circum- 
stance of their lot; for the Lacedaemonians, 
arbitrarily interfering in the internal government 
of the republics, committed the supreme power 
to what hands they thought proper ; and, giving 
it here to a couficil of ten, there to a cooncil of 
thirty; it was always evidently their care, less 

' that 
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* that these should govern justly, than that they 
^ should hold their . respective states in the most 
^ complete subserviency to Lacedaemon/ ' So 
\ that/ said t^e orator, ^ you seem to d^ight in 
' , tyrannies rather than in free governments.' 

The. existing circumstances gave weight to this 
remonstrance^ . and the Lacedsemonians agreed, Xenoph. 
that universal independency for Grecian cities (^ 3. t. 7. 
should be the basid of the treaty to be n^otiated. 
It followed of course that all those Lacedaemo- 
nian superintendents or governors^ placed in so 
many cities widi the title of harmost, were to be 
withdrawn. It was then covenanted, that armies 
should be disbanded and fleets laid up ; and that, 
if any Grecian state acted contrary to the^e stipu- 
lations, it should be lawful for all to assist those 
on whom any injury fell from the breach of them ; 
but that the universal independency, which formed 
the fundamental article of the treaty, should 
not be infringed, by any compulsion to join in 
hostilities. 

The ready accession of the Lacedsemonians, 
to terms by. which they gave up that supremacy, 
which they had so long, not only affected, but, 
injoyed, and which had so extensively been al- 
lowed as thrir prescriptive right, seems to have, 
surprized the Theban ministers; and, with the 
general satis&ction, which it was so well adapted 
to produce, in some degree forced them into a 
concurrence, which they had not intended, and 
which their instructions did not warrant. For 
the ruling party in Thebes, awure that, not tHeir 
power only, but perhaps their existente, depended 

on 
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CHAP, ditt itj were redolred not to forego that command, 
^ y V which they had acquired ovcir the other cities of 
B^otia. Borne away, nevertheless, by the tortent 
of united opinions and wishes, the Theban minis- 
ters joined in the sacrifice, and in the solemn 
oath, which bound all to the treaty. 

That breach, however, of their instructions, 
which, in the moment, perhaps, they were scarcely 
» able to avoid, on the very next day they endevored 
Xenoph. to remedy; and a privilege, which the Lacedae- 
c.3.*t!8* monians, amid their apparent moderation and 
real concessions, had reserved to themselves, 
affi^rded the pretence. The Athenians and their 
s^ies, by their respective ministers, had severally 
sworn to the observance of the treaty; but the 
Lacedcemonian representatives alone took die 
oath, expressly for themselves and their allies. 
No mitiisters from the allies of Thebes appear to 
have been present, and the Theban ministers had 
taken the oath in the name of the Thebans oniyt 
They now demanded that, for the Theban name, 
the Boeetian might be substituted. Agesilaus 
opposed this : he would- allow no such alteration, 
he said ; but if this Thebans desired to be intirdy 
eTiduded from the treaty, their name might be 
erased 

In thisf dispute Were involved consequences not 
to be estimated by htunah foresight. Xettbptioil^s 
penfetiutmg and' anxiouisl eye however discerned' 
them, tho ittdistiilctty, as yet utfder mmiy foldi^. 
U^nfortunatfely fot so' iilteWhting a period of the' 
histttryj hi» cbniii^tibn with Agesilod*, imd tiie 
dl^hdetyey, in ^hSch di«tUtiMMee» kttd placed! 

him. 
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him, upon the Lacedsemoman gavernmebl, madto 
him unavoidably a party-main : not so far thut 
we find any reason to suppose he has related any 
untruth, but so as oftea to give cause for wishing 
that he had more related the whole truth; for 
the accounts of later writers, panegyrists of the 
illustrrdus Theba»9 who opposed Ag^sikus^ aie 
utterly unsatisfactory. Xenophpn has not named 
the Thebait ambassadors at the congress. Dio- corih N0p« 
doros,. Cornelius. Nepos, and Plutarch, concur in SiiSr^* 
reporting that Epameinondas was. at the head of ^J^J^' ^y* 
thenjiji, and, by his eloquence, in invective against, 
the Lacedaemonians, shook the attachment of 
tbek allies.. But it is CQmnK>nly by private- 
ComiOiumcatieQ^ rather than by public harangue, 
escqept wher^. negotiation must be managed with 
a popular asaembly, that such points are carried. 
We may indeed ^ther, from Xenophon, that, th^ xenoph. 
able conductors of the Theban affairs had probable ^*|^ ';^g 
groMnd for depending on a disposition, in some of . 
the republics^ ao far at least favorable to Thebes; 
as a jealousy^ still entertained, of Lacedsmon c. 3. s. 9. 
mjg^b make them so. But in the moment no- ]/]5.^c.'5o. 
tfaiilg of &e kind seems to have appeared openfy. 
11ie*con^re»y declared its approbation of the opi^ 
nkwk of Agpsilaus ; and, when the Theban minis- 
ten, t^4iether hmcnpered by their instructions, or 
decided by their own party- views, persevered in 
renunciation of the treaty, unless the alteration 
of names were admitted^, the . Athenians, as 
Xenophon: assmes Wy considetedi Thebes asivun-i^* 
done; and the Ttieban ministers, aware of tfte 

. . magniitttde> 
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CHAP, magnitude of danger to their country^ from its 
opposition to united Greece^ departed in much 
dejection ". 



Htl. 1.6. 
c 4. 1. 1. 



SECTION X. 

Independefuy of iht' haxntian Tqiwm^ aaerted hy the Lacedtt^ 
momoMf resisted by the Thebans: Battle ofLeuctra, 

B.C.371. In Athens, at this time, the general wish was for 

*^' peace ; and, no leading influence of an ambitious 

demagogue opposing, the conditions of the treaty 

concluded were readily and even scrupulously 

executed. Athenian garrisons were everywhere 

Xcnoph. withdrawn : orders were dispatched for the imme- 
diate return of Iphicrates, with that fleet which 
nothing in the Grecian seas could oppose ; and 
whatever had been taken, after the c^emony of 
swearing to the treaty, was punctually restored. 
The Lacedaemonians were* not less exact in re- 
calling all those superintending officers, who, with 
the title of harmost, had governed Grecian cities : 
and they withdrew all their troops from the terri- 
tories • 

** Plutarch, when he has a mind to tell the truth, generally 
gives his authority ; when he paints from his own fancy, ' 
which seems to have been very frequent with him, he is 
honest enough not to pretend that he has any name to vouch 
for the fidelity of his picture. I do not recollect that he has 
ever quoted authority for any of his numerous and direct con- 
tradictions of Xenophon ; nor that he ever, on such an occa- 
sion, has mentioned the name of Xenophon, whom, on the . 
contrary,^ on many occasions, he has commended highly.. He 
has painted this embassy in colors apparently quite his own. 
His style of historical painting has that fociHty for the ' 
paintef, that it imposes no necessity for the picture to bar- ^ 
monize with the general course of history ; and of this he has 
abundantly availed himsel£ 



^ 
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tones of those called their allies, except the army 
under Cleombrotus in Phocis, which they left 
without orders. Cleombrotus^ fearful of censure, 
for acting or not acting, sent home fb)r instruc- 
tions. The Lacedaemonian assembly was con- 
vened; and, in result, orders were sent, for the xcnopb, 
king t6 prosecute hostilities against Thebes, unless ^^j; ^^^ 
the independency of the Bceotian towns were 
immediately admitted. 

Those who guided the Thebein councils had 
taken their resolution^ and tiiey persevered in it 
Pelopidas, and still more Epameinondas, who at 
this time principally directed those councils, were 
unquestionably superior men ; and perht^s it 
should be imputed to unfortunate necessity, to 
the circumstances of Thebes, and to the vices in 
the political system of Greece, if they did not 
fairly earn the praise of pure political virtue and 
inlarged patriotism, which their panegyrists, antient m. t. Oa. 
and modem, have been fond of attributing to tiiem. piuT.* *^ 
They were ingaged with a party. On the sup- 
port of that party depended the means for them- 
selves and their friends to exist in Thebes. The 
subjection of the Boeotian towns was necessary, 
as we have observed, to the power, and perhaps 
U) tiie . existence of that party ; at least to its 
existence in Boeotia ; and possibly the extermina- 
tion of the unfortunate Plataeans and Thespians 
(a fact uncontradicted, and little palliated, by their 
panegyrists) may have been necessary to the 
security of that sovereinty of Thebes over Boeotia, 
on which the welfare and safety, not of them- 
selves only, but of all their party, so much 

vo h. VI, O depend^di 
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CHAP, depended. Evidently, however, not that Greece 

V ^ should be free, but that Thebes should be power- 

• ful, and that they should lead in Thebes, and give 

law to Greece, were the otgects to which all their 

measures directly tended. 

Pressed, nevertheless, as they certainly were, by 
unfortunate necessities, these able naea did not 
iqgage their country in the unequal contest, in 
which the peace made by Laceds^&Mto with the rest 
' t)f Greece left it in^plicaited, withQirt reasonable 
ground of hope that, by diligent exertion of their 
talents, they migirt so profit frOm existing circum- 
8tances,^a9 to make the balance equal, or even bring 
. the pr^>onde|uncy in thdr fjivor. Tho, Thebes 
alone excepted, aH the republics of the nation were 
iK)w in league with LacedseDaon, yet neither the 
late enemies;, nor even the antient allies of that 
state, they knew, were cordially attached to it. 
In every city there was a . party more or less 
firiencfiy to the Theban cause, if for no other rea- 
son thali because it* was adverse to the Laceds- 
Xenoph. monian. This spirit of party pervaded, to a con- 
il*^*;^g siderabje extent, even tfie army now upon the 
point of invading Baeotia. The king, moreover^ 
who commanded that iirmy, they knew was little 
respected in it. That, in former campains, he 
had shown no vigor; was hotoiious ; and, among 
thaiQ under him, most ssealous for the prosecution 
of the measures which he was commissioned to 
promote, th^re were some who did not scruple U> 
assert, what the example of former kings of 
LacedsBmon might render credible, that he trea- 
clieroualy favored the Thebans* 

Decided 
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Decided Aeft by these complex considerations, 
the Theban teadors held the force of Boeotia 
togetlier, and eceupied the defile by which it was 
supposed Ihe Lacedcemonian king would propose to 
enter thenr country. But, by a conduct apparently xiDoph. 
able, Cleombrotus rendered their measure vain. ^^^•^•®- 

' c 4. s. 3. 

Instead of marching eastward, directly for the 
Boeotian plain, h& moved southward ; and, by an 
unfrequented mountain-road, coming unexpectedly 
upoti Creusis, a Boeotian port on the Corinthian 
gulph, he took the town, with twelve triremes 
lying in the harbour. The passage hence across 
the mountains being open, he proceeded unop- 
posed into the Tliespian territory, and incamped 
near Leuctra. 

Disappointed thus in the hope of balancing 
their inferiority of force by advantage of ground 
for defence, the Thebans had to apprehend all the 
pressure of war .upon their country, which had 
been experienced in the invasions under Agesilaus. 
For the fidelity of the Boeotian towns, they knew, 
was precarious ; to prevent the ravage of their 
fields, any of them would surrender without siege ; 
and the first blockade to be formed would be that s. e, 
of Thebes itself. With the pressure of want then, 
which must sooner or later follow, a turn in the 
disposition even of the Theban people would be 
to be apprehended : the opponents of the ruling 
party might regain an overbearing influence ; and 
most of the present leaders, as the cotemporary 
historian says, having tried the evils of banish- 
ment, thought it better to die fitting, than again 
become fugitives. 

O 2 Urged 
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CHAP. Urged by such motives, Epameiaondas and 
- 1, '.- Pelopidas resolved upon the bold measure, which, 
for ages, had been held among the Greeks as a 
forlorn hope, to ingage the Lacedsemonians in the 
field, with inferior forces. But, having taken thek 
resolution, they were ingenious and indefatigable 
in devising and practising whatever might promote 
its success. That powerful engine, superstition, 
was not neglected. A saying, whether already 
popular, or invented for the occasion, was circu- 
xenoph. lated in rumor as antient and oracular, ' that a 
c. 4. 9. 7. ^ Lacedaemonian army should be defeated at the 
' virgins' tomb;' a monument near the Theban 
camp, where, according to. old report, some virgins,* 
violated by Lacedaemonians, had destroyed themr 
selves. To increase the effect for the popular 
mind, the monument was ornamented with cere- 
monious solemnity. Intelligence was then carried 
to the army, that all the temple doors in Thebes 
had opened spontaneously, and that the priestesses 
had declared -the omen to portend victory to the 
T|iebans. This was followed by information, that 
the arms in the temple of Hercules had disap- 
peared; whence it wa3 affirmed to be evident, 
that the god would assist the Thebans in the ap- 
proaching battle* . 

While the Theban leaders were thus employing 
all means to animate their people, the defident 
activity, or deficient courage, of the Lacedae- 
monian king, wanted incitement firom those under 
€.8. his command. His friends, and those, not all 

perhaps properly his friends, who were leading 

c)^ meii 
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men among his party in the army, uneasy at the sect. 
reports circulating against him, anxiously urged v_^l— * 
hinl to refute the cahimny by a vigorous conduct, 
and 'they advised him immediately to seek and 
fight the enemy. In no proper season or circum- 
stances, then, the council of war was held, which 
finally determined on the battle and its order : it 
was after the midday meal, when the free circu- Mj s. 
lation of wine had excited that animation, which 
seems to have been otherwise deficient. The 
ground between the two armies was a plain, and 
therefore it was resolved to place the cavalry in 
front of the phalanx. Never of reputation, like* Xcnoph. 
the infatitry, it was at this time particularly ill- <;.4. i. [c 
conditioned. The purchase and maintenance of 
the horses, imposed as a tax upon the wealthy^ 
had been a duty ill-executed ; for the method even 
invited negligence. Not till the moment of 
exigency, when the men, whose turn it was for 
service, were already assembled, the horses were 
called for. The men least able in body, and least 
desirous of distingmshing themselves, were gene- 
rally selected, or procured themselves to be named, 
for .the cavalry ; and such horses, with such arms, 
accoutrements, and furniture, as were in the 
moment produced by those required to provide 
them, they were to take, and immediately pro- ' 
ceed on service. 

To these defective , troops every circumstance 
invited the Theban generals immediately to oppose 
their cavalry ; always esteemed superior to most 
in Greece, and, at this time, not only carefiflly 
appointed and highly trained, but of considerable 

O 3 practice 
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practice in servicci Accordingly they^ like the 
Lacedcemonians, placed their cavalry in front of 
their phalanx. With the cavalry therefore the 
action began. The Lacedaemonian horse were 
quickly routed, and in their flight disturbed the 
order of their own infantry. The Theban phalcinx, 
formed in column fifty deep, then, according to 
the preconcerted plan, charged the Laced asmonian 
line, formed only twelve deep, in that part where 
the king had his station. The assault was repelled, 
but Cleombrotus received a mortal wound. He 
was carried alive out of the acti(Hi, but died soon 
after. 

The able generals of the Thebans quickly re- 
stored order and animation to their troops ; the 
impulse of the column was renewed, and one of 
the bloQdiest actions ever known in Greece fol- 
lowed. Generally those killed in. battle, while 
contest lasted, were few; defensive armour pre- 
vented rapid slau^ter, till, an impression being 
made, and flight insuing, the shield and the breast- 
plate lost their efiicacy. But here equality of 
skill, force, and perseverance, made the contest 
doubtful while numbers fell. On the Lacedae- 
monian side, Deinon, one of the polemarcs com- 
manding next under the king, Sphodrias, whoie 
corruption had brought the enmity of Athens 
upon his country, and his worthier son Cleonymus, 
the friend of Archidamus son of Agesilaus, were 
killed. Then the whole right wing, unable any 
longer to withstand the pressure of the Thebaa 
column, retired; and shortly, as the Theban 
generals had fbreseeo, the Itit, less pressed, 

retired 
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retired nevalheless ajso, to avoid attack in flank. 
Without total loss of order^ but not wholly without 
the carnage incident to flight, both reached their 
camp, {md formed behind its intrenchment. 

This, and the advantage of the situation, a 
rising ground, stopped the pursuing victors : and 
then, the LacedaBmonians, resting on their atms^ 
and looking on oneanother with astonishment^ 
would, many of them, scarcely bdieve the trans- 
action in which they had been partakers ; for, 
within the reach of tradition, and, as it was be- 
lieved, since the days of Lycurgiia, a Laceds- 
monian army had never before been defeated 
by inferior numbers ; insomuch that throughout 
Greece it was generally reckoned next to impos- 
sible. Some therefore insisted that still the' enemy 
should not be permitted to raise their trophy ; 
that no truce should be solicited for the burial of 
the dead; Asd, iba bodies shoiild be recovered 
arms in hand. But the surviving polemarcs, 
having learnt that, pf seven hundred Spartans, 
scarcely three hundred remained alive : that, of Xenopb. 

Hel il 6 

those Lacedflsmoniwis who had not the honor of c 4I i^ 15* 
the Spartan name, near a thousand had been 
killed'^; that the allies, who had suffered less, 

were 

'^ It is Oipt, I will ows^ to me very de^i from the text pf 
Xenophon, whether the fo^r hundred Spartans killed were or 
were not intended to ))e included in the expression rSi^ 
ffu^wirsti AaKX4>«i^»Mw, ftud 1 have notheen fortunate enough 
to find any ass^stapce from translators or commeatatorB. Thtd 
phrase altogether would lead one to suppose th^ were m- 
tended to be included, were Aot that coostivction rendered 
improl^ble^ by tbe m^ authentic accounts of the ^oportioa 

O4 0^ 
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CHAP, were nevertheless totally averse to fresh action, 
and some of them so disaffected, as evQn to 
rejoice in the disaster, justly thought the most 
careful circumspection requisite, and rashness in 
enterprize to be utterly avoided. They called 
therefore a council of war; and upon a deliberate 

« 

review of circumstances, the necessity of soliciting 
a truce, for the burial of the slain, was admitted 
by all. The herald therefore was sen^ and the 
truce was obtained. 

Then the Thebans erected their trophy ; a trophy 
esteemed, under all its circumstances, the most 
glorious, and likely to b^ in its consequences, ^ 
among the most important, ever won in a batde 
of Greeks with Greeks. The Lacedaemonian 
commanders seem to have had no view to any- 
thing better than to defend themselves, in their 
present station, till succour might arrive from 
home. But the Theban generals, circumspect as 
enterprizing, would not venture assault upon their 
numbers and discipline, in a situation giving such 
advantage against the weapons of antiquity. They 
looked around to the opportunities, opened by an 

event 

of Spartans to the other Lacedaemonians, on all other occa- 
sions, in the LAcedasmonian armies. In the Agesilaus (c. 3. * 
8. 24.), Xenophon seems to assert that the number of Spartans 
killed at Leuctra was equal to that of the survivors, not in 
the army only, but all the survivors. 

According to Diodorus the Boeotians were only six thousand^ 
and he says they were joined by fifteen hundred foot and five 
hundred horse from Thessaly. It seems not very consistent 
with the far more authoritative account of Xenophon, that 
any such Thessalian force should have been at Leuctra ; but 
the Boeotian may probably have been greater than Diodorus 
has stated. 
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event so oat of the expectation of all, Greece, as 
that of the late battle. They hoped for extensive 
success in. negotiation, through the credit so com- 
monly following unlooked-for success in arms. 
They trusted that they might pt^vent^the ap* 
proach of relief from Peloponnesus; and, by 
meerly intercepting supplies, they thought to 
compel the Lacedaemonian army to unconditional 
surrender. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

AfiairB of Grsxce, from tfaeEievatioa of Thkbes^ 
by the Battle of Lsuctra, to the failure of the 
Attempt to extend the Thebak Supremacy 
over Greeck, through Support from Persia. 
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SECTION 1. 

Reception of News of the Battle ofLeuctra, at Lacedamon ; 
at Athens. Jason of Fherce in Thessafy ; Pofydamas of Phar- 
solus: Jason elected Tagus of Thessafy: Power and greats 
Views of Jason : Mediation of Jason between the Lacedct" 
monians and Thcbans : Magn^ent Preparation of Jason for 
the Pythian Festival: Death and Successors of Jason: FaU 
of the ThessaUan Power, 

CHAP. TNTELLIGENCE of the fatal blow at 
' — sr-^ -*■ Leuctra, carried to LacedaBmon, was borne 
XenoDh. with much real magnanimity, and with all that 
c. 4. a* iG« affectation of unconcern, which the institutions of 
OL IM.V Lycurgus commanded. It happened to be the 
^J«jij. last day of the festival called the Naked Games ; 
and the chorus of men was on the stage, before 
the assembled people, when the officer charged 
with the dispatches arrived. The ephors were 
present, as their official duty required, and to th^n 
the dispatches were delivered. Without inter- 
rupting the entertainment, they communicated the 
names of the slain to their relations, with an 
added admonition, that the women should avoid 

that 
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that clamorous lamentation, which was usual, and 
bear the calamity in silence. On the morrow «ll 
the relations of the slain apfieared as usual in 
public, with a deportxnent of festivity ajid triumph^ 
while the few kinsmen of the survivors, who showed 
th^nselves abroad, carefully marked, in their ap- 
pearance, humiliation and dejection. 

It was a large proportion of the best strength 
of the commonwealdi that, after so great a loia 
in the battle, remained in a danger not in the 
moment to be calculated. Every exertion there^ 
fore was to be made to save it Of six moras, Xenoph. 
into which, for military purposes, the Lacedae* c.4.t.i7. 
monian people were divided, the men of four, 
within thirty years after boyhood (such was die 
term, meaning perhaps the age of about foot* 
teen ') had marched under Cleombrotus ; those 
lKm*ever being excepted who bore at the time any 
public office. The ephors now ordered the M* 
maining two mor^ to march, together with diMe 
c^ the absait moras, to the fortiedi year from 
boyhood, and no longer allowing excepticm for 
those in office. The command, Agesilaus being i. li. 
not yet sufficiently recovered to take it, was com* 
mitted bo his soa Archidamus. Requisitions wem 
at the same time hastened off for the assislanM 
of the alli^ ; a»d the Laoedacmoniaia interest, tir 
the interest adverse to the pretensions and ap{flp»* 
hended purposes of Thebes, so prevailed in Tegea, 
Mansineia, Phlius, Corinth, Sicyon, and through'* 
oat the Achaian towns, that the contingent of 

troops, 

' tills expression has been already notfMd iti.N<n»i9* 
Ch, 95. Sect 4. of this History. 
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CHAP, troops, from all those places, was forwarded with 

xxvn. , .. * 

V. ^ » alacnty. 

Meanwhile the leading Thebans, meaning to 
pay a compliment that might promote their 
interest in Athens, had hastened thither infoN 
mation of their splendid success. But the im- 
pression made by this communication was not 
£a.vorable to their views: on the contrary, it 
showed that the jealousy, fonneriy entertained 
so generally among . the Athenians toward Lace- 
dsemon, was already transferred to Thebes. Thus 
the incessant quarrels among the Grecian re- 
publics, source indeed of lasting glory to some, 
brought however, with their decision, neither lasting 
power nor lasting quiet to any ; but, proving ever 
fertile in new discord, had a constant tendency 
to weaken the body of the nation. The Grecian 
statesmen, quick, penetrating, and every way able, 
but circumscribed in means, and led by circum- 
stances to take a deep interest in petty politics, 
and give their minds eagerly to narrow views, 
appear not to have had leisure to look abhiad, so 
as to advert to the ready possibility of some 
potentate arising, capable of crushing all thar 
divided republics together. The cotemporary 
historian indeed, in the quiet of his banishment, 
speculating, not with view confined by little and 
local interests, nor with the crude ideas of a 
closet-politician, but with the extended ken of 
Homer, One who, in the poet's phrase, ^ had seen the 
odywee, c qJ^^s, and obscrvcd the manners and the poKcy 
' of many men,' was aware, not only that this 
might bc; but that the formidable phenomenon 
already existed. Relief 
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Relief to Lacedsemon, in its pressing danger, 
came, not from its own exertion, not from the 
interest which all the Greciem republics had in 
preventing Thebes from acquiring that over«< 
bearing dominion, with which Lacedsemon had^ 
expressed them, but from a power newly risen, 
or revived, in a comer of the country, whence, 
for ceikturies, Greece had not been accustomed 
to appreh€$nd anything formidable. Jason, of XcDopii. 
Pher© in Thessaly, was one of those extraordinary c. i." «'. ^ 
m&Xj in whom superior powers of mind and body i. \^^' 
SiCKnetimes meet. He was formed to be a hero, 
had he lived with Achilles ; and, as a politician, 
he could have contended with Themistodes or 
P^cles. He had the advantage of being bom 
to emii^ence in his own city, one of the principal 
of Thessaly ; and he appears to have acquired 
there a powerful popularity. Little informed c. 30. 
however of the early part of his life, we find him 
mentioned as general of the Pheraeans about six 
years before the battle of Leuctra, and command- 
ing a force sent to assist Neagenes, chief of 
Histicea in Euboea. In the contests of fection, in XeikABmiH 
Thessaly, it was become common to employ met- ' '' ^ * 
cenary troops. Jason excelled in diligence in 
training such troops, in courage and skill in com- 
manding them, and in the arts by which he 
attached them to his interest. 

Of the state of Thessaly, at this time, alto* Xcnoph. 
gether, we may form some judgement from what ci78.f1. 
the cotemporary historian has related of Phar- 
salus, one of its most considerable cities. The 
leaders of the factions, by which Pharsalus was 
tom^ at length, weary pf rainous contest, came to 

an 
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^^A'« 9n extraovdintry agreement Fortimatdy they 
ii^^ had % fldloTvcitiaen, PoJydamas, eminent through- 
Wt Hiessalj for high birth, large possessions, 
and that splendid hospitality for which the Thes- 
nalians were distinguished, but more siriguterly 
cninent for integrity. To this man the Phar-- 
galians committed the command of their dtadei, 
gnd the exchisive management of thar public 
revenue, giving him altogether a princely ai»the- 
lity. In so extraordinary and invidious an office,^ 
Polydamas had the tal^its and tiiie good ibrtone 
to succeed in everything, exc^t in oppomg tite 
funbitiofi of the too politic and powerful Jason. 
Tyrant, according to one party, chief of the 
patriots, as die other would call him, in his own 
city, Pherce, Jason had proceeded ^to bring most 
of the Thessalian cities, some by policy, some by 
arms, under that kind of subjection, which so 
commonly in Greece was intitled confederacy. 
The strength of Pharsalus, <lirected by the 
abilities of Polydamas, was exerted to protect 
them. But Pharsalus itself was threatened, when 
Jason sent a proposed for a conference mih the 
ctnef, which was accepted. In this conference 
the Pheraean avowed his ' intehtion to reduce 
' Pharsalus, and the towns dependent upon 
' Pharsalus, to dependency upon himself; but 
' declared that it was his wish to eiSect tius 
' rather by negotiation llhan by violence, and 

* with benefit to Polydamas, rather than to 

* his injury. It was in the power of Poly- 

* damas,' he said, * to persuade the Pharsa- 

* lians ; but, that it was not in his power to 
^ defend them, the result of aH his recent efforts 

* sufficiently 
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sufficietidy showed. For himself, he was resolved 
to hold the first situation in Greece ; the second 
he ofi'ered to Polydtmad. What their advan* 
tages would be> if a politieal union took place, 
Pc^ydamas as well as himsdf could estimate. 
The catairy of all Thessaly, which would be 
united under them, was not less than ^ix thou- 
sand strong : the heavy-farmed infaj^try exceeded 
ten thousand ; the nuaierous inhabitants of the 
surroundi&g mountains^ sub^ts of the Thes^ 
aatian cities, were excellent targeteers. In ad- 
dition to this force then, he bad six thousand 
.aaercenaries in his pay ; a body such as, for 
choice of men, and petition of discipline, no 
CMSHKHiwealth of Greece possessed. Some 
estimate might be formed of his meaxis# £rom his 
success in bringing under his dommjoh or 
patronage the Thessalian cities, of which Phar* 
salua had b^eo the patronizing power : hi^ mili^ 
tary force had been made conspicuous in the 
reduction of the Maracs, the Dolopians, and the 
powerful Alectas, chief of Epirus, who all owned 
subjection to him. The Boeotians, with all the 
states of their confederacy, were his allies, and 
ready to adaait him for their leader in the war 
against Lacedsmon, from whose overbearing 
power they apprehended oppression; and the 
Athenians, it was well known, were desirous of 
his alliance. But connection with Athens did not 
Sttit his views ; for the Athenians affected to be 
the first maritime power x)f Greece, and he meant 
to make Thessaly the first maritime power of 
Greece ; which he bought even easier than to 

^ acquire 
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* acquire imperial preeminence on land, which 

* was nevertheless his purpose. The three neces- 
^ saries to naval power were timber, hands, and 
' revenue. With the former, Athens was sup- 
' plied from Macedonia, which lay much more 

* conveniently for the supply of Thessaly. With 

* the second, their Penestian subjects were a 
' resource, to which Athens had nothing equal.' 
(The Penestians were a conquered people, reduced 
to a kind of vassalage under the Thessalians, for 
whom they performed menial and laborious offices, 
but were not held in a slavery so severe arid 
degrading as the Helots of Laconia, for we find 
ihem admitted to that military service, the cavalry, 
which was generally reckoned, among the Greeks, 
to assort only with rank above the lowest citizens.) 

* For revenue then, not only their country was 
' incomparably richer, but, instead of deriving a 
^ forein revenue from a few little scattered ilands, 

* whenever Thessaly was united mider one chief, 
^ all the surrounding tribes of their continent had 

* paid them tribute.' 

It had been a practice of the Thessalian re- . 
publics, always acknowleging sotne common bonds 
of union, to appoint, for extraordinary occasions, 
a common military commander, a captain-general 
of the Thessalian nation, with the title of Tagus *, 
To this high rank and great command Jason 

aspired, 

* The Thessalian title Tagus seems to have been the same 
word with the Teutonic Toga^ a Leader \ and perhaps the 
Latin Dux has been only another variety of it ; whence the 
verb duco, ' as, in the Greek, rmytlv from ray^f. Heretoga, 
literally Armyleader^ was tte Anglosaxon word for a General, 
and, in the coarser language of modern Germany, our title of 
Duke is expressed by the word Hertog, 
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Bspiredy and the approbation of the Pharsalian 
government^ it appears, was necessary. But he 
was far from so confining his views. Even, the 
command of all Greece did not suffice for his 
ambition. ^ That all Greece ^ might be reduced 
* under their dominion/ he observed to Poly- 
damas, ' appeared probable from what he bad 
' already stated : but he conceived the conquest 
' of the Persian empire to be a still easier achieve- 
^ ment; the practical proof, afforded by the re- 
' turn of the Cyreian Greeks, and by the great 
' progress made, with a very small force, by 
^ Agesilaus, leaving this no longer a matter of 
' meer speculation.' 

Polydamas, in reply, admitted the justness of 
Jason's reasoning ; but alleged his own connec- 
tion with Lacedaemon, which he would at no rate 
betray, as an objection .that appeared to him in- 
superable. Jason, commending his fidelity to his 
ingagements, freely consented that he should go^ 
to Lacedaemon, and state his circumstances ; and 
if he could not obtain succour which might give 
him reasonable hope of successful resistance, then 
he would stand clearly excused, both to his allies 
and to his fellowcitizens, in accepting the proposal 
made to him. The communication of this extra- 
ordinary. tra^Baction, by Polydamas, to the Lace- 
daemonian government, afforded the cotemporary 
historian the means of becoming acquainted with 
it The Lacedaemonians, pressed at that time by Xenopb. 
a land war, against which they could scarcely c/i. i.5. 
protect their allies, while the hostile fleet of 
Athens commanded the seas, after three days 

VOL. VI. P debate 
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CHAP, debate on the difficult proposition, liberally ac 
knowleged their inabiiity to give certain protection 
to Polydamas and the Pharaalians againet Jason^ 
and therefore left it to them to coDsult their own 
interest. . 

• Polydamas, returning then into Thessaly, re- 
quested and obtained from Jason, that he should 
hold, under his own peculiar command, the citadel 
o£ Pharsahis, which had been, in a manner SO 
honorable to him, intrusted to his charge. For 
Security of his fidelity to his new ingagements, h^ 
surrendered his children as hostages. The Pfaar- 
salians, persuaded to acquiesce, were admitted 
to terms of peace and friendship by Jason, wfad 
was then elected, without opposition, tagus of 
Thessaly. 

The first object of Jason, in his hi^ office, was 
to inquire concerning the force which the whc^ 
country, now ucknowleging him its constitutioinl 
military commander, couM furnish; and it was 
kmid to amount to more than eight thousand 
horse, full twenty thousand heavy^armed foot, and 
targeteers enough, m the cotemporary historian's 
jdirase, for war with all die world. His next care 
was the revenue, which might inable him to give 
energy to this force. Jason was ambitious, bat 
iVlsic. 60. not avaricious, and he desired to Jbave willing 
subjects. He required therefore from the de-» 
*pendent states, around Thessaly, only that tribute 
which had been formerly assessed, under the tagus 
Scopas« 

At the time of the battle of Leuctra, Jason was 
already this formidable potentate^ and he wa» 

then 
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I 

then in alliance with Thebes. When therefore sect. 
the Thebans sent to the Athenian people an ac- ^ ^ » 
count of that splendid action, they did not fail to H^l^ft. 
communicate the intelligence also to the tagus of ^ ^ ■• ^•• 
Thessaly ; and they added a request for his co- 
op^^tion, toward the complete overthrow of the 
tyranny, so long exercised by the Lacedeemonians, 
over the Greek nation. The circumstances were 
altogether such as Jason was not likely to look 
npon with indifference. Having ordered a fleet 
to be equipped, he put himself at the head of his 
mercenaries, who were his standing army, and, s^i' 
taking the cavalry in the moment > about him, he 
began his march. A war then existed between 
the Thessalians and Phocians, of that extreme 
emnity, sometimes regularly declared among the 
Greeks, in which all communication, even by 
heralds, was interdicted ; and of course no quarter 
was regularly allowed, nor could any step toward 
an accommodation easily be taken. Neverthdess, 
with his escort so hastily assembled, he ventured 
to traverse their country ; and entering some of 
file towns before even intelligence of his approach 
had reached them, and getting far forward befote 
anywhere numbers could be collected capable of 
opposing him, he reached BcBotia without loss ; 
showing, as die cotemporary historian observes, 
how much dispatch may often do more than 
force. 

Jason, the ally of Thebes, was connected, not s. 34. 
indeed by polidccd alliance, but by public ami 
hereditary hospitality, with Lacedeemon. Pleased 
with the humiliation of his hosts, he was not 

F 2 desirons 
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CHAP, desirous that his allies should become too powerfifl. 

XXVTL 

^— .. — ' On reaching the Theban camp, therefore, demur- 
iT^t' ^^8 ^ ^^® proposal of the Theban generals, for 
■. 9a--s5. an immediate attack upon the Lacedaemonians, 
he became the counsellor of peace; and, acting 
as mediator, he quickly succeeded so far as to 
procure a truce. The Lacedcemonians hastened 
to use the opportunity for reaching a place of 
safety. They decamped in the evening ; and 
trusting more, says Xenophon, to concealment 
and speed, than to Theban faith, for their secure 
march across the plain, they reached Citfaaeron 
befc^e dawn; and, still not free from alarm, in 
pressing their ru^ed way across the mountains, 
they did not halt till they came to Aigostheni in 
the Megaric territory. There they were joined 
by Archidamus, with the troops sent from Lace- 
daemon for their relief. By their safe arrival, 
however, in a friendly territory, the great object 
of the expedition being accomplished, Archidamus 
returned to Corinth, dismissed the allies, and led 
the Lacedaemonians home ^ 
8. s;. Jason, after having thus acted as arbiter of 

Greece, hastened his return to Thessaly. In his 
way through the hostile province of Phocis, with 
leisure to exercise his vengeance, for which he 
had not before wanted strength, he confined it to 
the lictle town of Uyampolis, whose suburbs and 

territory 

' This simple narrative of Xenophon, certainly not flatter- 
ing to his friends, VKuvld earn credit, without the authority of 
bis name. The account, given by Diodorus, of the junction 
of the force under Archidamus with the retreating army, and 
of their separation' afterward for shame, is among the stories * 
• to be found in his work, btoeath serious criticism. 
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• 

territory he wasted, killing many of the people. 
The Lacedemonian colony of Heracleia was then 
to be passed. He had served Lacedsmon at 
Leuctra, because he thought it for his interest, 
and he would, without scruple or fear, injure 
Lacedaemon, in its colony of Heracleia, because 
the prosperity of that colony would obstruct his 
views. Heracleia was most critically situated, for . 
commanding the only easily practicable commu- 
nication between the countries northward and 
southward. He therefore demolished the forti- 
fications ; evidently not fearing, says Xenophon, 
that, by laying the passage open, he should 
indanger his own country, but providing that none, 
by holding the command of the pass, should pre- 
vent him from marching into the southern pro- 
vinces, whenever he might desire it. 

Decidedly now the greatest potentate of Greece; Xenopb. 
powerful, not by his own strength alone, but by c.^ s. sa 
his numerous alliances, while on all sides his 
alliance was courted, Jason proposed to display his 
nuignificence at. the approaching Pythian games. 
He had , commanded all republics, owning the s. 29. 
authority of the tagus of Thessaly, to feed oxen, 
sheep, goats> and swine, for the sacrifices ; and he 
proposed the reward of a golden crown for the 
state which should produce the finest ox, to lead 
the herd for the god. By a very easy impost on 
them severally, he collected more than a thousand 
oxen, and ten thousand smaller cattle. He ap- •• 30* 
pointed a day, a little before the festival^ for 
assembling the military force of Thessaly; and 
the expectation in Greece was^ that he would 

. p 3 assume 
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CHAP, assume to himself the presidency. Appreheiision 

V — ^-1^ arose that he might seize Ae treasure of Delphi'; 

insomuch that the DelphiaBS consulted their orade^ 

for directions from the god for their condnet on 

the occasion. The answer, according to report, 

was similar to what had been given to their fore^ 

Ch.8. 8.4. fathers, %vhen Xerxes invaded Greece, * that the 

** * * care of the treasure would be the god's own 

* concern/ 

Xen. HeL Bcforc the pcrfod for Ae splendid display ar- 

s. 31*33. rived, this extraordinary man, after a review of 

1. 15. c. 60. the Phera&an cavalry, sitting to give audience to 

B.C. 370. ^jjy ^jjQ might have occasion to speak to hira^ 

M*j- was assassinated by seven youths, who approached 
with the pretence of stating a matter in dispute 
among them. The attending guards, or friends 
* of the tagus, killed one of them on the spot, and 
another as he was mounting his horse ; but the 
rest so profited from the confusion of the mo- 
ment, and the opportunities which circumstances 
throughout Greece commonly afforded, that they 
effected their escape. What was the provocation 
to this murder, or the advantage proposed from it, 
we are not informed. No symptom appears of 
any political view : no attempt at a revolution is 
noticed by the historian ; but what he mentions 
to have followed, marks, at the same time, the 
popularity of Jason among the Thessalians, and 
the deficient ideas, equally of morality and true 
policy, generally prevailing through Greece. The 
brothers of the deceased, Polydorus and Po!y- 
phrbn, were appointed jointly to succeed to the 
dignity of tagus: the assassins coidd find no 

^ refuge 
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jefiige in Thessaly ; but in various cities of other sect. 
parts of' Greece they were received with honor : ' — ] — 
proof, says the cotemporary historian, how ^ve- 
hemently it was apprehended that Jason woulil 
succeed in his purpose, of making himself soverein 
of the country. Such wa& the unfortunate state 
of Greece : in the weakness of iX& little republics^ 
laen.were compelled to apprpve means the most 
ne&rious, where other prospect foiled, by whidi 
theif fears were relieved, and (Hresent safety pro- 
xmred. ' Thus assassination became so gfsnerally 
creditaUe, or at least so Jittle uncieditable^ that 
hope of safety, through speed in flight, was always, 
aficmled 1x> the perpetrators. 
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Pariiahtyj among the Fthofotmewms, fot the LtbcedanHmUm 
Supremacy. Congress at Athens : Cessation of Jealousy of 
Persia : Oppo^tion of Elis to the proposal for the untversil 
Independ^naj of Grecian Cities. Itritating Conthtt qff^e 
JDmocfatieal Paftif in MantinSktotmrd Lacedcemon. Bvils 
pfmHu^from the separBte Indqmmhnpy cf Citie: JMtral 
Prqject of the Tegeansfor a Union of the Arcadian Cities 
ilHberalfy executed: Violent interference of the Mantinzians: 
ArMtrttry assumption 6f 'Aufhoiity by the'Lacedttnahians : 
Union of Arcadia aecompSshed^ and Megalopolis fomded. 

«■ ■ ' • 

XiiE. event oi .the^battle . of Leuctramade a great * sect. 

uapression throughout Greepe. In maay re- < ,^ 

paUjcs joy prevailed, at the glorious success,.qf a 
ciaiAgr lately.au oppress^ people, agoing those 
whp \Mi long boei^ loQked upon^ Jby on^ jMurty^ at 
leasts throu^ the nation, as common oppressors ; 

p 4 and 
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CHAP 

xxviL* and many individuals, and some states, before 
cautious of avowing friendliness to the ThelxEm 
cause, were now ready to join in war against 
Lacedsemon. But others, of more circumspection 
and better foresight, were aware that, under the 
political circumstances of Greece, in raising a 
new state to preeminence, they were only raising 
new oppressors. In Peloponnesus a more ge- 
neral jealousy arose, of the acquisition of imperial 
sway by a state beyond the peninsula ; and where- 
ever the aristocratical interest prevailed, an ap- 
prehension of democratical tyranny struck with 
horror. Under Lacedaemonian supremacy, the 
Peloponnesian states, collectively, had held a 
superiority among those of the Grecian name; 
which must be lost, if Thebes became the leading 
power of Greece. Communication therefore 
being held among the Peloponnesian cities, it 
was resolved, that the supremacy of Lacedsemon 
^hould be supported ; and that the troops of all 
the confederated republics should be bound, as 
formerly, to attend the call of the Lacedaemonian 
government, and march wherever the Lacedaemo- 
nians should lead. 

In the contest of Thebes with Lacedaemon, the 
leaders of the Athenian councils, generally able 
and moderate men, seem always to have had in 
view to hold the balance between them, and to 
avoid a decided connection with either. When, 
after the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans urged the 
utter overthrow of Lacedaemon, with the pretence 
that the common welfiue of Greece required it, 
the Athenians, jusdy jealous of the growing power 

of 
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of Thebes, refiised to concur ; Init when advan- 
tage was taken of the pause of hostility^ which the 
mediation of Jason procured, to renew, among 
the Peloponnesian states, that union of military 
force under Lacedaemonian authority, which would 
restore to Lacedtemon its former means of op^ 
pression, a jealousy, no less just, arose, of the 
revival of Lacedasmonian empire. The Athenian 
government then resolved upon a measure be- 
coming the dignity of their city, and, as those 
judging with the ordinary measure of human fore- 
sight might not unreasonably suppose, most likely 
to promote the quiet and welfare of Greece ; in- 
viting a congress of deputies, from all the states, 
which had been parties to the peace of Antalcidas, 
to assemble in Athens. 

We can however scarcely, without some wonder, 
observe the easy manner in which the able histo- 
rian of these times repeatedly mentions the peace 
of Antalcidas, by the description of * the peace 
* which the King prescribed,' or * the terms 
' which the King commanded^' Not only he Xtii.Hei. 

•^ L6. €.3. 

so speaks of it in his own person, but the same s. 5, e. 
description is attributed by him to speakers before 
the congress of the Grecian states; and it occurs c. 5. s. «. 
even in a decree of the Athenian people, which 
he has reported. In vain then shall we look for 
explanation of this phenomenon from later antient 
authors. Of whatever concerns the . politick of 
the republican times, the writers under the Roman 
empire, Greek as well as Latin, have perverted 

much, 

^ IWMTiXiif «r{ocr^r«r1f . Xen. He!. 1. 6. c. 3. 8. 5. BmaihA 
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CHAP. Biiicb, and eiucidated very littfe. A ooilatiotr 
> 7^' hoimmr of the extant worka of Gotem^raries^ 
fifiators, phiiosof^eo, and sometimea: tho; conue 
poet, widi the historian, will often fiiniidh light, 
and always the surest, wherever any may be 
wanting, for the geneially veiy perepicuous* nar^ 
rative, which Xenophon, writii^ ibr those jamifeir 
mth the circumstances x>f the times, has, in some 
few parts, left obscure for late posterity. 

It is evident that all diiead of the Persian power, 

any farther than as Persian wealth night inable 

one party, in a <)iyided nation, to overbear another, 

Xenoph. ^^ ^^^ ccased among the Greeks ; and that, 

Hei. 1. 6. cilice the return of the Cyreians, but, still more, 

isocr. ad gince the expedition of Ageftiaus, the hope of con- 

1. 1, p. 386. quering Persia had superseded tiie fear of conqnest 

t^af ^!^6. from that decaying empire ^ But the want of a 

r^^^ ifi« mediator in the endlesa differences of their nmner 

vous little republics, waa ecN^stantly and pressingly 

talk; and when the king of Persia, who^ from his 

superiority in weaJlAi and extent of domiiiion, 

was ccxnmonly calied the great king, or often 

simply the king, ceased lo repel as an ol^ct of 

terror, none would-be so* liktlj? to attract a&:an 

object of re^>ect. It is remari$:able that the peace 

of Antalcidas, so r^robated by dedaimers jc£ 

afterthnes as the reproach of Greecei,> the inrst 

great symptom of her degeneracy, was received 

by alarg^ majority of tlierepnblics, as a Idndunf 

charier of Grecian freedom^ and as raob is mos^ 

tioned by Xenoph(Mi ; a charter to secure tbcni 

against 

' Mil 'ArroXici^ &0n ix«» Xf^^''^'^ ^H^ fimaOdtn — (Xcn. 
Hel. 1. 6. c. 3. 8. 6.) Was theTear of tbe opponents of Lace- 
daemon. 
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against oppression/ not from the Persian king, hut sect. 
from their fdlowcountrymen^ The congress, 



desired by the Athenians, met : no officer of the §^^5 
great king's attended: no symptom of Persian in^ «*5. ••3. 
fluence appeared : but the Athenians proposed, and 
the congress approved, an oath to be taken by Unft 
several deputies, in the name of their respective 
republics, which remains reported by Xenophon, 
thus: ^ I will abide by the terms of the peace 
' which the king sent, and by the decrees o( the 
^ Athenians and their allies ; and if any state, 
^ partaking in this oath, shall be attacked, I wiU 
^ assist it with all my strength.' This congress 
seems to have been composed of deputies frwi 
neariy every state of Greece; and, among them, 
the' Eleian alone^ insisting that £lis should retain 

itssovereigntyovertbepeofileofMargane8e,Scillus, ». 3. 
and Tripbylia, objected to the Athenian proposal: 
the rest, even the Lacedasmonians, acceded to it, 
with expression of much satisfaction. 

It is obvious * that, under that supremacy of 
Lacedasmon, which a strcmg party through the 
Peloponnesian cities was desirous of suppc^ting, 
Greece could not be truly free. Yet events im- 
mediately following the formal abolition of that, 
supremacy, by the treaty of Athens, sufficiently 
account for the politics of that party, as they 
evince that, when delivered from the sovereinty^ 
of one state over the rest, Greece was still incar 
pMe of sapportii^ freedom. The detail, as it is 
reported by the same able writer from whom we 

httfc 

^'In iSiuB view of Ae businen wia find LsqcrateB reccNui-* 
mending adherence to the ffvr^inmf TtyofJyoi; fUy w^ fimvihim 
%«i A«iKiAs»|yi»»i«vf, de Pace, p. 178. t 2. ed. Auger. 
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c HAP. have the account of the expedition of Cyrus, if it 
^- — « — * should not, like the detail of that expedition, 
interest the imagination, will however offer political 
lessons of superior value ; and the circumstances 
will require the more attention, as they were the 
immediate causes of that political decrepitude, in 
which the Grecian republics ceased to have im- 
portance among the affairs of nations, long before 
they fell all an easy prey to a foreign power; 

We have seen that, very soon after the conclu- 
sion of the treaty called the peace of Antalcidas, 
or the king's peace, the Lacedaemonians, whose 
measure that treaty really was, by a violence very 
contrary to its tenor, compelled the Mantineians 
to abandon their town, and separate themselves in 
villages. To those of hi^er rank, in general, this 
was not totally disagreeable ; because, whatever 
inconveniencies it might bring, and whatever ob- 
struction to a soaring ambition, it secured them 
against an odious subjection to the capricious 
despotism of the assembled multitude, and made 
that political power, which the Lacedaemonians 
allowed them, safe in their hands. But, the treaty 
of Athens again declaring, for every Grecian state, 
its right of separate independency, and warranting 
that right, the leaders of the democratical party, 
among the Mantineians, thought the moment 
fiLvondde for attempting to regain their fonner 
superiority^ With this view they proposed the 
reestablishment of the capital of their little state, 
with the restoration of their common assembly ; 
Xenofkh. ^^^ they incouraged thdr adherents, by observing, 
^1.9. ^^ ^^ ^te treaty would secure them against the 

imperious 
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imperious interference of Lacedaemon, which was «isect. 



a party to that treaty. The proposal became ^ 
extensively popular; and, in general assembly, it 
was decreed, that the families from the old capital 
should reassemble there, and that the place should 
be immediately fortified 

This gave great uneasiness in Lacedaemon. The Xenoph. 
party adverse to the Lajcedaemonian interest would e. 6« s. 4^ 
command inMantineia; the friends of Lacedsemon 
would be oppressed; and the measure would 
appear, in the eyes of all Greece, to be taken 
in contempt of Lacedaemon: but, by the treaty 
just -concluded, any forcible , interference was too 
directly forbidden, to be, without offence to all 
Greece, attempted. It happened that Agesilaus 
had extensive personal interest, and family interest, 
in Mantineia'. Under the existing difficulties, 
therefore, it appeared the best resource, that the 
idng himself should go to Mantineia, and manage 
negotiation with its people. 

For a prince who, at the head of armies, had 
been the avenger of his country against the Persian 
empire, had not only secured European Greece, 
but had extended protection to all the Greeks of 
Asia, and spred terror among the enemies of the 
Grecian name, even to the great king upon his 
distant throne, it must have been a humiliating 
office to go, as minister from the government of 
his country, to solicit the people of a little neigh- 
boring state, accustomed to receive his commands. 
Probably, in the existing situation of his country 
and of Greece, he saw the importance of the 

object 

* He was orar^iie^f ^o( there, a friend by inheritance. 
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CHAP, object too stTcmgly to desire to avoid the mifision; 

xxm jj^jj ^Q expression of the historian, his friend and 

> panegyrist, implies that he was liable to be com^ 

manded on it: the Lacediemonians, says Xeno- 

pbon, sent Agesilaus as threir ambassador tx> the 

Mantineians. 

\ . The republicans of Greece, like some in modem 

. times, we find were liable to be strangdy deceived 
by the names of liberty * and sovereinty. The 
leaders of that party, calling itself democratical, 
which now ruled Mantineia, fearing the popularity 
of Agesilaus, would not allow the people^ nominaUy 
their soverein, to receive him in geneml asseml:^) 
and hear his proposals. They compiled him to 
confine his communication to diemselves. Any 
very satisfactory result he could little expect; but, 
in- the hope of saving appearances for Lacedae- 
ttk>n, without having recourse to arms, he pio* 
mised that, if the Manrin^ans would only stop 
the immediate prosecution of their fortifications^ 
he would ingage for the consent of the Lacedae- 
monian government to all they desired. Tho 
they must have seen urgent dcmger to the com- 
monwealth tti the refusaJ, yet the Mantineian 
leaders, incouraged by support from some neigh- 
boring states, and perhaps foreseeing injury to the 
cause of their party from any concession, gave, 
Xene^. ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ auswer, * that the decree passed by 
Hei. L 6. « The Mantineian people could not be rescinded.' 
Alr^y, from some of the Arcadian states, work- 
men were arrived to assist them, and the Eleians 
iUBd sent three talents in silver, toward defraying 
the ecpence. Completely therefore disappointed 

of 
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ef the object of his humiliating missioD, Agesilaus 
left Mantmeia: highly initsbed, as the historiw 
his fnend confesses^ but nBvertheiess holding h» 
opoiioii, that, to resoit to arms wodd be to viotate 
die treaty, so lately conchided, i^arrantmg i&cb^ 
pendency to every Grecian state, and must there- 
foie be avoided. 

The evils of a general war thus yet bat hovered 
over Greece; l^io, Bfter what had passed, they 
were little likdy to remain long suspended. But, 
in a country so constituted, the suspension of 
general war did not bring genial tranquillity. On Hd!?^! 
the oontnry, the prohibition of external inter* c-6.».a8. 
ference, by the late treaty, to which the Laceds^- 
monian king and government so scrupulously 
deferred, was as the word for sedition to begin 
action, within each little republic* It was under 
the sanction of a geineral peace, warranting uni- ^'^-^ >6. 
Tersal independency, that confiscations, expulsions, 
the rain of families, and the horrors of assas- 
sination and massacre, most abounded. In Argos, 
Megara, Corinth, Sicyon, Phlius, Phialeia, T^ea, 
the circumstances were remarkable enough to 
demand the historian's notice. In Tegea prin- 
cipally they became implicated with the thread of 
Griociaii Mstory, which it will be advantageous at 
present to pursue. 

The success (tf the democratical chiefs of Man7 
tineia^ in recovering preponderance to their party 
and the principal power to themselves, by a mea- 
sure which had the credit of restoring vigor and 
importance to their Kttle country^ excited the 

attention 
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attention of those of T^ea'. But Tegea, vaxdet 
an aristocratical administration, having a single 
and united government, no proposal of innovation, 
confined to the narrow bounds of the Tegean 
dominion, seenled lilcely to answer their purpose. 
They put forward therefore the bold project of 
uniting all Arcadia: ^ Thus alone,' they said, ^ the 

* peace of Arcadia could be established, and thus 
^ alone Arcadia could have its just weight and 

* respect among the Grecian powers.' 

This proposal, in itself teeming with public and 
private benefits, could be objectionable only for 
the manner of carrying it into execution. But it 
was the measure of a party; whose object would 
be very incompletely attained, if it did not raise 
the interest of that party upon the ruin of those 
actually holding the power in Tegea. By these 
therefore it was opposed; and Stasippus, a man 
of superior character, at the head of them, exerted 
himself so effectually, that the soverein assembly 
rejected^ the innovation, and determined that the 
antient constitution of Arcadia should be preserved 
unaltered. 

In the usual violence of Grecian faction^ the 
progress was generally ready firom civil controversy 
to civil war: for the former so commonly involved 
banishment, and even death, that the step beyond 
was often thou^t scarcely a step toward greater 

danger. 

tv is not here specified by Xenophon, but cir- 
dearly show it to have been the democratka}^ 



• The. part; 
cttmstances c 



hutorian, speaking of that party, i » avyiXOo 
rf •AiOii a^ciK^iu. Xen. Hel. 1. 6. c. 5. s. 7. 
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danger. Proxenus, therefore, and Callibius, sect, 

Tr 

leaders of the democratical party, did not scruple > ^' 
to resolve upon contest in arms, rather than yield S*J7*^ 
their purpose. Their hope was in force of num- «• 6- *- 7. 
bers; the people, they thought, ' would be with 
them : and they had moreover confidence, that 
the democratical party, now ruling Mantineia, 
would not be scrupulous, like Agesilaus and the 
Lacedaemonian administration, but would support, 
against any treaty, a measure in a neighboring 
state, in which theur own party-interest was im- 
plicated. In the former hope they were deceived ; 
for being driven, through discovery of their pur- 
pose, to take arms prematurely, the adherents, 
which the Hberal administration of Stasippus had • 
conciliated, were found to equal them in numbers; 
and, in a conflict which followed, within the town, 
they had the advantage, and Proxenus was killed. 
Stasippus, according to the honorable testimony 
of the cotemporary historian, averse to the slaughter 
of fdlow-citizens, checked pursuit. What fol- 
lowed unfortunately proved the imprudence of 
this liberality and humanity ; and would of course 
prompt, on another such occasion, conduct that 
would be grossly illiberal and inhuman, where 
better manners are established, and yet, among 
the Greeks, was so often necessary to self-preser- 
vation, that it might hardly deserve to be called 
inhuman or even illiberal. The defeated fled to 
the' gate leading toward Mantineia ; and there,' 
finding themselves not pursued as they had ex- 
pected, they halted, and entered into conference 
with the victors. Their chiefs, as soon as they 
VOL, Ti. Q, had 
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Xenopb. 
Hel. 1. 6. 
c. 5* *• 9* 
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bad found thejr neesiires for takiog ariM cUs* 
eoyered, hi^d sent to MantiBeift^ only twdve miles 
(^, for ^sistBuce^ and they now sent again to 
hitsten that assisUtMe. Managing then to pro- 
long the ciHifereiicey tiH (he Mantineian forces 
arrived, they opened the gate to receive them. 
StBdippus perceived the treachery, in time only 
to !(v]thdraw by the opposite gate ; so closely pur- 
sfiedy that he stopped at a temple al Diana, from 
whose sacredness he hoped for personal security. 
His enemies however, duqposed to respect neither 
real nor imaginary duties, mounted on the widls^ 
unroofed the building, and assailed those within 
with missile weapons. Unable to defend them* 
selves, Stesippus and those with him surrendered 
at discretion. Tk^ were immediately bound, 
put into waggons, and so carried to Tegea : and^ 
being quickly biou^t before a tribunal created 
fer the occiston, in whidi Mantineians 4y[ the 
opposite party were allowed to sit, they were con- 
demned, and pres^itly executed About ei^t 
hnndved Tqgaans then, thinking themselves unsafe 
in their own eity, fled to Lacedeamon. Such, 
within a few months after the establishment of a 
general peace, upon Uie ground of universal inde- 
pendency, waft the inauspiciotts begiiming of a 
new war, which quickly involved all Gieece. 

The Mantineians had now deariy put them- 
selves in die wrong : they had broken the treaty 
of Athens, by their interferenoe in the affiurs of 
tm Tegeans; and it was nf)t leasoaabiy to be 
expected of the LaeedemonianSp it would have 
heeii neither becoMaQg nor tigbt> to leave th^ 

. fitroi^eus 
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•iMciovs crime, by wfaodb thdr friends in Tegea 
bad suffered) unnoticed, flUid the sunriTon of those 
friends, who had taken refrige in Lacedaefmon, 
unassisted* But the precise Une of conduct, 
proper and prud»t for LacedsraacHi, under the 
existing circumstances, to hold, was perhaps dgI: 
easy to detemine ; and that which the Lacedae<- 
monian government took, seems to have beea 
neither right nor prudent Unable yet to resohre 
upon parting with that imperial authority, whick 
they had so long exercised among the Greciaii 
states, they did not make it so much their object 
to protect and reinstate the oppressed Tegeans, 
aa to use the prrteoce for revenging themselven 
on the Mantineians. Apparently a congress of 
all Greece ought to have been called, sUch as that 
labdiy hdd in Athens ; but they chose rather to 
take the law into their own hands. Without 
consulting, as frtr as appears, any other state, they 
decreed an expedition, assembled the force of 
Laconia, and appointed Agesilaus to command. 

Meanwh^e the democratical Tegean leaders, 
profiting diligently and ably from thdr success so 
nefrtriottsly obtained, ^d warmly supported by 
Mantineia, had accomplished their great and va- 
luable pfcgect for a union of the Arcadian people''. 

The 

• ^ According to Pausanias, vrhom Barthelemiy little, appa- 
rently, in the bafak of weighing historical evidence, has im« 
plicitly followed, Efiaineinoiidas was tha pr^ector anid patroiL 
hoth of the restoration of Mantineia and of the foundation of 
Megalopolis. If he was so, it will appear, from the sequel^ 
that his political foresight failed him on those occasions* W« 
iga9j however better take the coten^wrary historian's account j 
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CHAP. 1^6 measure became extensively popular. Or- 

xxvu. ^ chomenus only of the Arcadian cities, instigated 

HciT 6. ^y mveterate enmity to Mantineia, and probably 

Di^*'/'* fearful of oppression from the influence which 

Paofan.1. 8. Mantincia would acquire, persevered in refusal 

to accede to It. In most of the others^ a pre* 

ponderant party concurred, with warm zeal, in 

founding a new city ; td be, with the name of 

Megalopolis, Great town, the common capital, 

the place of assembly for the general council, of 

the Arcadian people. 

The Orchom^ans, in thus separating them* 
selves from their fellow-countrymen, did not hope 
to be allowed the quiet injoyment of that inde* 
pendency, which they claimed as their right, 
transmitted from earliest times, and especially 
warranted by the late treaty. To support them- 
selves therefore in the resolution they had taken, 
they ingaged a body of mercenaries, which had 
been in the service of Corinth. This alarmed 
the Mantineians, who suspected the purpose of 
Orchomenus to be no longer defence but attack. 
While then the force of the rest of the confederated 
Arcadians assembled at Asea, to protect the 
country at large against the attack threatened 
from Lacedcemon, the Mantineians remained at 
home, for the particular defence of their own~ 
territory, against the apprehended malice of the 
Orchprnenians. Such was the uneasy state of 
jealousy in which the Greeks, in their days of 

liberty 

-who, political opponent as he vtbs to EpameinondaSy is really 
his best panegyrist. Hi-judging of careless «eal will oftem 
injure the cause it means to favor. 
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liberty/ mostly lived, even in the short intervals of 
rest from internal sedition ; every township fearful 
of violence from the next. 

This miserable restlessness, being rendered, by 
the political circumslances of Greece, habitual 
through the : nation, would inhance the difficulty 
of, what in no circumstances could be easy, 
bringing a number of states to concur in a wise, 
liberal, and generally beneficial plan of union. 
We . are little informed of the constitution of 
united Arcadia ; but we find party-purposes much, 
and perhaps unavoidably, ^ considered in forming 
it; for the union, probably, , could not otherwise 
have been effected at. all. The federal congresses, 
which M'e have seen already familiar in Greece, 
offered an example of something approaching 
that principle of representation, which the merit 
and fame of the English constitution have brought 
into universal estimation, among the politicians 
of modem Europe. But that valuable principle 
would have ill suited the means, however it might 
accord with the wishes, of those whose support 
was from a democratical party. Their soverdn 
assembly therefore (judging, in the deficiency of 
accounts of it, from its title, which may be trans- 
lated either the Ten-thousand or the Number- 
less ") was composed of the whole free population 

of 

" Leunclavius translates the title of the general assembly 
of united Arcadia, DecUs milkj Ten thousand. (Xen. HeL 
1. 7. c. 4. 8. 3.) Amasaeus, whose version of Pausanias 
Kuhnius has adopted, evidently embarrassed on the occasion^ 
calls the place of its meeting) Curia u^tdtct frap^ Arcadum 
multitudini datinata, Pt^usan.. 1. 8, c. 33. ' The Greek is 
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logether. Hie sitaation chosen for tlie new ca- 
pital was not centraJ, to give the greatest fecility 
for meeting from aU parts, but on the southern 
b(mler, where, according to Diodonis, the lead* 
ipg Hien had the surest interest, and could most 
readily collect those whom they might influence 
in ^e decision of public measaiies. The iacility 
winch its neig^)orhood to the bord^ts of Messenia 
and Laeonia afforded, for supporting the one and 
attacking the other, induced the Theban leaders, 
))riBcipal patrons of the undertaking, to fiiTor the 
choice. Otherwise, being in the vale throu^ 
which the Alpheius runs, and not (blt from that 
fhrer, it may peiiiaps have united more conveni- 
encies than could be readily found elsewhere, in 
so mountainous a country. The office of this 
numerous assembly was to direct, in chief, the 
mflitary and politicd concerns of aO Arcadia; 
while apparently every town, fw its civil govern- 
ment, retained its former s^arate soverdnty. 
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Invasion of Araadia under AgesUaus : Supemr Conduct cf the 
Theban Leaders : Invasion of Laconia by the Army of the 
Theban Confederacy y under Epameinondae r Resolution of the 
Athenians to support Lacedanwn : Retreat of Epameinoudas 
from Pel<qfoimesua: Restoration of the Messemans: Distress 
of Sparta. 

^•C.37o- It was already winter when Agesilaus entered 
xio^Hdf Ai€adia with the LacedraionMn army, nunforced 
'Vifio. ^^^y ^y '^® contingents of the litde towns of 

Lepreum 



hepretsA and HenstL. 'Hie combmed forces of itCi; 
Arcacfia ^Xii Efis sfoided a b^tttJe trith him. ^ — ^— j 
Part, of Afe Mantindaii territory was phmdered ; 
and, in tiie sfthmisbing, attempted for it» protec- 
tion, the Lacedaemonian troops fciad generaJfy ifte 
advantage. But AgesSaus ih vain endbvored fa 
force the enemy to a genend action. Pire»sed, 
therefore, by ^ season; ai^, in some d^ree, 
satisfied with having a lit^ raised the spirits of 
the Laeedsemonians, by a ^play of their i^uperi- xenoph. 
ority in the enemy's conntry, he returned info ^^^; *,; a\, 
Laconia, and ^stnissed las- forees.- 

The leaders of file Theban eemncjls were pcffi- 
ticians, fer superior to tfK>se who eonducted the 
liaeedeeHionia& go^mment. They had not neg^ 
tected oppcnrtttnities for externfing th^ m#aence 
of Thebes naong nei^^ring states: ihty had 
itoade diligent uae df &at which &ke interference of 
Lacedaemon in the affairs of Arcadia, er whiefir 
the iMdy means open to them, &ro«^ the de- 
ficiency of CGanmeonicallon in Gf eece, to misrei^ 
present iSkeit interference, adfefded; for anima^g" 
the kmg exislfeg jealbasj against Lacedcemon. 
The Phocions owned snbjectibn to Thebes ; a eir^ 3, 33. 
CttBStanee which the generd weakness dniy of the 
sarroutKUng states, ti^g^th^r with the general vie- 
Imce of party-'^^t, could have bue^ht them to 
indure. AssembUBg tilM f he BosotiM and l^^eek^. 
fopoes by Ifeeir own a«lthoriiy , Ihey s^ well manageff 
negotiation as ix> obtain tfie wffiing a gs i stt mc e ^ 
the LoeriMES, of both pi^vineei^ of tiie name, df 
the Acarnanians, the Nemelaots, the Bfc^^, mail 
Q# idt the Enboean towunx Deficient in ftiMds f9t 

d 4 supplying 
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CHAP, supplying those wants, to which so larg^ an armj 
« .,,.— 1j as diey collected, tho consisting of troops accus- 
tomed to supply themselves, would be liable in a 
Xenoph. winter campain, they borrowed from the Eleians 
c!5'.f.^i9. ten talent^, perhaps something more than two 
thousand pounds. Epameinondas was appointed 
to the command-in-chief. 

The Lacedaemonian government, it appears, 
had either no intelligence of these great prepara- 
tions, or no suspicion that anything important 
could follow during winter. Even the Arcadians 
I. M. did not expect it Their forces were kept together 
only for the purpose of revenge against the little 
commonwealth of Heraea, whose territory they 
plundered and wasted. The EleiAs alone had 
had that confi()ential communication with the 
Theban leaders, which induced thejn to wait in 
arms, in firm reliance on the approach of the 
Theban army. 

Epameinondas did not disappoint their opinion 
of his activity and perseverance in enterprize. 
But, in entering Peloponnesus by Corinthia, he 
showed a want, either of that wise moderation and 
strict justice, which his general character, as deli- 
vered from antiquity, would give us to expect, or 
perhaps rather of that authority, which a man of 
such a character would have . exerted, had he 
possessed it, to restrain the wickedness and folly 
S.37. of those committed to his command. The 
Corinthians, professing neutrality, had conducted 
theixi8e|ve8 with cautious inoffensiveness toward 
all the bdligerent commonwealths; yet, because 
th^ would not take arms against Lacedaemon, 

their 
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their antient ally , to support the aggression of sect. 
Mautinda against Tegea, the army under £pa- ^ / , 
meinondas exerted its power in vengeance : lands 
wasted, trees felled, and houses burnt, marked its 
destructive march. 

The Arcadians were still busied in similar Xenoph. 
exertion against the Heraean territory, when in- «.5.*i!«i. 
telligence reached diem of the arrival of Epamei- 
nondas at Mantineia. Immediately they quitted 
the business of devastation, and hastened to join 
him. The Theban leaders, learning that the ••*^ 
Lacedaemonian army had evacuated Arcadia, and 
was dismissed, in the usual way of the Greeks, 
foi^tbe winter, considered the purpose of their 
own winter-expedttion as accomplished. The in- 
dependency of Mantineia on Lacedaemonian com- 
mand being secured, the friendly party in Tegea 
established in power, the disaffection of the little 
republic of Heraea punished, and the Theban in- 
terest in Peloponnesus altogether upon a good 
footing, they proposed to return home, and allow 
the usual season of rest also for th£ir*forces. But 
the internal weakness of Lacedaemon, less per- 
ceived by the more distant, b^n already to be 
justly ' estimated by the bordering states. The «• «3' «»• 
Eleians and Arcadians represented to the Thebans, 
^ that the sedition of Cinadon, which, without 
^ forein assistance, had threatened the overthrow 
' of the Spartan government, was smothered, not 
' extinguished, by his punishment ; that, even if , 
' all the subjects of Sparta were faithful, still the 
^ excellent discipline of the Thebans, with the 
' numbers of their allies^ would make their army 

, ' clearly 
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clearly superior to any force the LacedflBmoiuaad 
could bring into the field : but that, in fact, the 
spirit of revolt in Laconia wanted only proinise 
of protection ; extreme discontmt pervaded all 
under the highest rank of Lacedaemonian ftqb« 
jects; and, if they marched immediately into 
the country, the Lacedsmonian government 
would be unable to collect a force that could 
attempt opposition to them/ 
Diodor. The numbcrs now assembled, ready to join in 

Fhit'. vit*^ the invasion of Laconia (if late writers may be 
P*6«9^'t. 1. *>®Ji^ved for such a matter, where cotemporarie^ 
iigetu. ^f^ silent) were no less than seventy thousand: oi 
Xea. Hei. whom, according to Plutarch, forty thousand were 
1. 94^4* heavy-armed. Neverthdess the' Theban generals 
objected the natural strength of the Lacede- 
monian border, the principal passes ^ which they 
knew were guarded, and the usual advantages of 
those who fight within their own territory agamst 
strangers. They were stilt h^itating, when de^- 
serters successively came in from different parts; 
aB urging the mvasion of their country, efiering 
themseh^es for conductors, and agreeing in tfie 
assertion that, not only a disposition to revolt per- 
vaded Laconia, but a large part of the people had 
ahfeady refused obedience to the summone foi 
ii]^Btary service. 
B.C.369. These repvescmtations at length indoced Ae 
jm^j.^' 'Rwban generals to accede to the wishes of thdr 
i^'<'- aBie&. The frontier of Laconia, against Arcadia 
and Argoiis, is of that kind of rugged mountaiiMNLS' 
country, in which loads^ can scascely be ibmiedy 
but where stfmms have first found a cowtfe^ and' 

then, 
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then/ in the line they have taken, gradually softened 
itB roughness. Hie best way from Arcadia was 
by loD, in die district called Skiritis, near one of 
the sources of the Eurotas: another,, but more 
difficult pass, led to Caryae, on the brook (Enus, 
whose waters soon joined that river. It was re- xeno^ 
solved to penetrate at once by both these ways. ^^J'/i. 25. 
The Peloponnesians undertook to force that by 
Ion, tho known to be guarded by a considerable 
body, consisting of Lacedaemonian neodamodes 
and refugee Tegeans, under the command of 
Ischolaus, a Spartan. The road by Carys was 
asiMgned to the Thebans ; more difficult in itself, 
but unguarded. Hie Arcadians were successful 
against Ischolaus ; who, with more courage than 
judgement, chusing ill his ground for opposing 
superior numbers, was surrounded, overpowered, 
and killed, with most of those under him. The 
Thdmns, conducted by some deserters of the 
country, zealous in revolt, met the Arcadians near 
Caryse. Descending then the mountains togetho*, >• 37- ' 
they biimt Sellasia, in the vale of the Eurotas, of tbasHiit! 
remarkable as the place where the haughty inten* 
Actions of the Lacedaemonian government, in it^ 
prosperity, had sometimes met the ministers of 
other states. The invading army now found 
nothing to forbid its progress ; which it hdd along 
the left bank of the river, plundering and huming 
as it went. On the second day from Caryae, it 
arrived at the bridge conducting iminediatdy to 
Sparta. That city stood at a small distance horn 
the river, on tlie ri^ bank. The passage ww 
8lMi{^ goarded, and the genemls avoided iht 

hazardous 
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CHAP, hazardous attempt to force it Pillage and 'fiamte 
xx\iL ,^^^^ spred among the numerous houses on the 
side where nothing opposed ; to the booty from 
which' Xenophon attributes a value, marking, a 
deviation from the antient Spartan simplidty, the 
ready consequence of coniquests, forein com- 
mands, and the circulation of a public revenue. 

Nor W95 it now any longer the time when the 
Spartan ladies could take and use arms like the 
men. Among the smaller Grecian states, the sight 
of an enemy, often - recurring, became less terrible 
through familiarity. But, at LacedsBmon^-for cen- 
turies, it had almost ceased to be supposed that an 
Xcuoph. enemy could ever be seen there. . To the Spailan 
T'*" aft ''^^*^^ ^^^9 ^^^ sight even of the smoke, says the 
cotemporary historian, from the buildings fired by 
the invaders, was intoleraUe. Not only however 
the consternation of the fearful and inconsiderate, 
but the reasonable apprehension of the best in- 
formed and firmest, was very great. When those 
distinguished by the name of Spartans, who had 
arrogated^all the powers of government, distmstfiil 
of others, endevored to occupy the most accessible 
parts of the unwalled city, they found themselves 
in a mainner lost in its extent. Distressed by the • 
defection of some of their subjects, and uncertain 
of the fidelity of others, they had recourse to' their 
slaves. Proclamation was made, that ablebodied 
Hdots, who would take arms, and faithfiilly exert 
th^nselves in defence of the country, should be 
s. 99. rewarded with freedom. More than six thouwad 
were inrolled ; and then the administration became 
fearfiil of the strength whichiitself < had thus created. 

Soon 
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Soon however auxiliaries arrived, from Corinth, sect. 

Sicyon, Pellene, Phlius, Epidaorus, Troezen, »— ^J • 

Hormione, and Halise. The interest which bound S!r7^*- 

ittL 1. 7* 

these to the Lacedaemonian cause being thought <•• > • «• 
secure, the first vehemence of alarm subsided. 

Meanwhile at Amyclce, some way below Sparta, «. 30. 
the enemy had crossed the Eurotas, and turned 
thefr match toward the city, still marking the way 
with plunder and devastation. Their cavalry, ' 
composed of the united force of Elis, Thebes, 
Phocis, and Locris, with some Thessalian, power- 
ful for a Grecian army, advanced as far as the 
hippodrome, or horsecourse, and the temple of 
Neptune, close to Sparta. The^ Lacedaemonian i. 6. c. 3. 
horse, advancing against it, were comparatively*'^*' 
so small a force as to appear' contemptible : but 
a body of in&ntry, which had been concealed in 
the temple of the Tyndarids, issuing, and showing 
itself prepared to support the horse, the confede- 
rate cavalry retired ; and the very superior num- 
bers of the confederate infantry (so far the force of 
the Lacedaemonian fame prevailed) in some alarm, 
at the same time retreated. Agesilaus however 
would not allow pursilif.' Ably disposing his * 
troops in commanding sitUjBitions, which the neigh- 
borhood of the city afforded, he always threatened' 
but always avoided action. The confederates 
withdrew,- but to no great distance, and incamped. 

It seems implied, in the account of Xenophoo, •• 32. 
that reputation, rather than strength, at this time 
saved Sparta. All accounts indeed mark that the Xto.atsup. 
numbers of the invaders far exceeded any ordinary ThMpon^!' 
force of Grecian armies. But that flood and X a^^' 

hurricane 
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CHAP, hurricane of war^ a3 another cotemporary attthor 
^ xxyii.^ jj^ called jt, which the abilities of £pameinondas 
had been able to excite,' and direct to a certain 
pointy the abilities even of Epameinondas couM not 
Xenoph. always duly command. Among his Boeotians he 
' ' ^' had never allowed any irregularity. He fortified 
his camp, and placed his guards and outposts^ 
' always as if in presence of a superior enemy. But 
he could inforce no such order among the Area* 
dians ; whose practice was, when they had taken 
their ground, to lodge their arms, and wander 
for pillage* Unable directly to restrain their 
passion for plunder, Epameinondas was reduced to 
endevor to give it the best.direction. In a council 
s. 3ft. of war, it was reserved, that to attempt anything 
farther against the city would be too hazard- 
ous. The march was therefore turned again down 
the course of the Eurotas ; and, through the whole 
length of the vale to the sea, the unfortified towns 
, and villages were pillaged and burnt The aimy^ 
arrived, unresisted, at Gythium, the principal^ or 
perhaps only naval arsenal of Lacedsemon, and 
that important {dace was invested. Numerous 
Laconian revolters> who joined by the way, 
assisted in the assaults which, for three days, 
were repeated against it, but widiout success. , 
Xenoph. Intelligence of the extreme danger of Lacedae* 
c i 8. ^. mon, quickly conv^ed to Athens, excited a strong 
Anhid. sensation there ; not from any popular friendship 
^^ for LacedsBmon, but from apprehension finr the 
common independency of Athens, and of Greece, 
threatened by the growing predominance of Thebes. 
The council deemed the criais important, and 

^ summoned 
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summoiied the general assembly. Party-strife 
seems td have been at this time more than com^^ 
monly moderate among the Athenians; and no 
man had that commanding influence, which could . 
decisively guide the public mind ; in the way of 
wisdom, hke Pericles, or in the way of rashness 
aad f(^y, like Cleon. Five ministers from Lace<* 
dttmon were allowed to speak first Hieir pur-* xenoph. 
pose being to gain the utmost assistance fkt)m l^^^ii.^. 
Athens, they endevored to demonstrate, that the 
frieniUy connection between Athens and Lacedas* 
mon, which the Lacedaemonians were desirous of 
cultivating, would produce great advantages to 
both parlies. The Athenians saw the advantages, 
but they doubted the friendly disposition. A 
murmur went through the assembly : ' In the pre- 
^ sent pressure of circumstances, professions,' it 
was observed, ^ would of course be fair ; but, in 

* a return of prospmity, the conduct of the Lace*^ 
^ dasmonians would be the same as formerly.' 

* Yet,' it was said, on the other side, * at (he 

* conclusion of the Pdoponnesian war, when the 

* Thebans would have subverted Atfa^is, tibe 
' better disposition of Lacedsemon saved it' This^ 
urgpd to recollection by the Ldoedaemonian 
ministeiB, made a powerful impression; and jea- 
lousy oi Thebes went far to supply the want of 
confidence in Lacedaemon. Nevertheless the 
assembly was stiU divided; some insisting that; 
^ the Mantineiaas bdng ag^essors, the Athenians 
' could do no otherwise than assist Lacedaemon*, 

* a tbey would not be false to the treaty they had 
V sworn to ; while others, vehement in the demo- 
"" "^ ' cratical 
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CHAP. < cratical causa, contended, that the interference. 
*■ — V — » * of the Mantineians, in support of the democra- ' 
* tical party in Tegea, against the oppression of 
' Stasippus, had been right and just.' 

The deficiency, or at least, the uncertainty of 
poh*tical principle, which the disputation, thus re- 
ported, ivithout a comment, by so able a cotem- 
porary as Xenophon, shows to have been general 
in Greece", appears, al this day^ wonderful. The 
argument of the friends of the democratical cause, 
if allowed, would have justified the interference of 
Lacedsmon, or of Thebes, in every contest of 
faction, in every republic of Greece, fn Athens 
itself; and the argument of those on the other 
side seems to have been directed, not to establish 
the general principle, that no commonwealth had 
a rij^ht to interfere in the internal concerns of 
another, but only the particular case, that the in- 
terference with arms, which the Mantineians had 
exercised in Tegea, was forbidden by the terms of 
xenoph. the latc treaty. After much discussion, it was not 
cs!s.37. an Athenian, but the Corinthian and Phliasian 
minister^, who, by urging a particular feet, which 
interested the feelings of the Athenian multitude, 
decided the vote. ^ Whether the Lacedaemonians 
^ or the Mantineians,' the Corinthian Cleiteles 
said, ^ in the instance in question have been ag- 
' gressors, may be a matter of dispute not easily 
^ settled. But that, since the general peace, the 
^ Corinthians have committed hostility against no 
' state, is sufficiently known. Nevertheless the ^ 

* Thebans, 

" That it was so, if Xenophon left any doubt about it, is 
confirmed by Isocrates, in his Archidamus. 
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^ Thebans, in crossing our territory, have plun- sect. 
^ dered and wasted it, as if an enemy's ; carrying -^ ^^' 
^ off goods and cattle, burning houses, and felling 
* cultivated trees. Can you then, without perjury, 
^ refuse us that assistance to which the treaty 
^ intitles the injured?' The assembly became 
agitated ; murmur was vehement ; but the general 
voice went, that the observation of Cleitdes was 
pertinent and just. 

The Phliasian minister proce^ed to profit from 
the eff'ect produced by the Corinthian's speech. 
' It was obvious,' he said, ^ that, if the Thebans Xenopfa. 
' could once incapacitate Lacedsemon, Athens f5;s.glj. 
^ would be their next object ; v because Athens 
' then alone, of all the Gredan republics, would 
' remain powerful enough to attempt resistance 
V to their ambition, which evidently aspired to the 
^ dominion of Greece.' This being urged amid 
much flattery, adapted to the popular temper, was 
decisive. Hie multitude called impatiently for die 
question, and would hear no other speakers. By t. 39. 
the vote which foQowed, the utmost strength of the 
commonwealth was to be exerted in assistance of 
Lacedsemon, and Iphicrates was appointed to the 
command. 

The support, powerftil as it promised to be, 
^which was thus preparing for Lacedaemon, might 
have been too late to be effectual, if disregard of 
union, and neglect of discipline, growing with 
success, had not rendered it impossible for the 
jaUe leader of the .confederate army to command 
the exertion of the allies, or even to calculate 
Ihe force that he could command. The Arcadians, •. 40. 

vojL. VI. .E Argians, . 
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CHiP. Ajrgiai^ and Ei^ans, in numbers, went off with 
t ^xviL ^^^JJ.^ loave, to bear home the booty they had 
takm. Provisions meanwhile . became scarce for 
the troops remaining; the season pressed^ and 
Epmneinondas found it adviseable to withdraw 
haatily out of Laconia. 

Iphicraites was already in Arcadia, and oppor- 
tunity was favorable for reducing the Theban 
army to great difficulty. But, through some party 
view, apparendy, of which we have no information, 
jhe was not zealous in the command which he had 
undertaken* He had been much blamed for 
wasting time in Corinth, before he proceeded into 
Arcadia. Without attempting any annoyance to 
the Tlvdban army, in its way through that difficult 
country, he wididrew again to Corinth. It was 
supposed that his purpose was to dispute the 
paBsage of the isthmus and of the mountains, 
which he might have made highly hazardous, or 
parhaps have completely prevented : but his mea* 
sures rather indicated intention to allow that free 
way i^ch Epameinondas found. Xenophon, on 
fenner occasions the eulogist of Iphicrates, blames 
his conduct here in strong terms. 

This invasion, wasteful but transient, such as 
Attica bad e^vml times suffered from its Pelo- 
ponnesian enemies, was fatal to the power of 
Xenoph. Lacedsemon. Whtti the forein foe was gon^ 
«. s.' s. 9. tebellioD stiU pervaded the country. A larg^part 
of those Laconians, distinguished by the name of 
PeriKKcians^ and all the Helots, remained in levolt 
The able leaders of Thebes took advantage of 
these ctrannatanoes, to imitate and ea^emd die 

policy 
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• • • • 

policy of the Athenians, in the Peloponnesiati &^*- 
war. They invited, from all parts, the itlicib of - , -» 
the Messenian race, to return to their former 
country, and take their place, once more, amon^ 
the people of Greece. The chief -body of theiA 
was that which, ibtmerly, under Athenian pnA 
tection, had held Naupactus in JEtolia, but, after 
the conquest of Athens^ had been expelled by the 
Lacedsemoniand. Some of these had fordid refagb 
among their kinsmen of Rhegium in Italy ^cutid 
Messena in Sicily ; but the greater part iiad ac^ 
cepted an invitation from the Greciati colony df 
the Evesperitans in Africa, then pressed in wat 
by the neighboring barbarians. This long ufi- 
forthmate race now eagerly obeyed the caH of the 
Thebans to return to the country of thei^ fot6^ 
&thers, the fSairest acquisition of the Heitacleids^ 
the tnost desirabte territory in Petoponnestrs, or 
perhaps in Greece. EjyietttieiiifOndlai wais pait^oil §^^^0, 
of the new city of Messfenfa, hvStt at the foot of \J\^^ 

• -^ ' Plat Aget. 

mount IthoftiB, famous in the aritieiit wdrs with p.iia4.t.«. 
Lacedaen^dn/ on whose sumthit wte raised the 
dtadel ; but it seems probable tha^ the Argian 
general Epiteles was the commander upon th^ 
spot, who protected (he works. The r6tttWi6d 
Messenians did not spurn at associatlion ^ith tti- 
belling Helots, and other slavei^ ; df, 6t ihbs^tly, of 
Grecian origin, and many Of Messenito blood. 

Of the particulars, however, of thi^ very inte- 
resting restoraCtlon, ive hav*' little satisfactory; 
ICenophon, in delicacy, apparently, tb his Lacib- 
dieihonian fHenck, having studiously wtii^kdev&i 
the mention of them, iho wantied for ddhn^tion 

R 2 and 
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and elucidation of the rest of his nairatiye. But 
he ix>uld not conceal that Messenia was torn from 
Lacedaemon; and, for the reat, his testimony, 
dropped in a word here and there, confirms the 
concurring accounts of later writers, that it was 
restored to the descendants, or those reputed de- 
scendants, of the antient Dorian Messenians, with 
some mixture of other adveBterqrs, -for.all whom, 
united, the Messenian name prevailed. The 
Asinnms ^d. Nauplians, Dorians from Argolis, 
formerly established, as* we have seen, by the 
Lacedaemonians on the Messenian coa^t; having 
been among those subjects of Sparta, who revolted, 
or favored the revolt, were allowed to re^n their 
settlements, and. admitted to political association 
with the restored people. Pausanias, . z^ous to 
prove that the returning emigrants were really 
Messenians, remarks that even their speech was 
not altered by their peire^nation ; Sm-, still in his 
time, after more than £ve hundred years, the 
Doric dialect wfis. spoken in Messenia, in greater 
purity than in any other part of Peloponnesus. 

Thus the province of Messenia, amounting to 
half their territory, was finally lost to the Lace-i 
daemonians; a possession however, of which, 
while they held it^ their institutions seem to have 
denied them any very profitable use, xmless it 
may be reckoned such to oppoj^e a waste, against 
invasion. But the retreat of the Theban army 
did not leave them masters even of all Laconia* 
iThe district called Skiritis, in that tra^t of lofty wd 
nigged mountains, among which ^ Eiurotas and^ 
the Alpheius, the largest rivers of \^e)opoxm^tts^ 

have 
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have flieir sources/ continued in rebdfiofi. Th^ s£cr. 

* important town of Sellasia, at the upper end ^ ^" 

of the Spartan vale, on the great northern roed, JST^* 
by which support might best come from eastern c.4lf.9i. 
Arcadia and Argos, was held by the revolters. 
PaOene'*, in the western fork of the vak, up 
which, by the course of the Eurotas, the other 
principal northern way led, through Skiritis to 
western Arcadia and £lis, still hdd for Lacedas- 
mon. But soon after the retreat of the invading piodonii, 
army, while perplexity occurred on all sides' for •*^'^*^^' 
the Spartan government, the able general of the 
Arcadian forces, Lycomedes of Mantineia, re- 
turning unexpectedly, carried it by a sudden as*^ 
sault, and put those within to the sword. 



SECTION IV. 

Bad arrangement of Mi&tary Command • by the Popular 
Assembfy of Athens: Second Invasion of Feloponnnus hy the 
Thehans under Epameinondas. lycomedes of Mantineia: 
AUenaHon of Arcadia from the Tkeba^ interest: Military 
merit 4^ the Arcadians, ^/prrel qfAHfidia with EHs. 

In the existing pressure upea Lacedsemon, and sect. 
upon the states whose interest yet bound them to > ^' ^ 
the Lacedaemonian cause, it was of great import- 
ance, for them to hold, and, if possible, improve b. C. 368. 
their connection with Athens. Ministers were j^b™r/ 
therefore sent thither, fully impowered to agree Xcnoph. 

upon ci.s. 1. 

^ This Laconian town must be diatingiuBlLed from the 
Achaian city of the same name, for wbidi it has, by some 
modem Writers^ been mistaken. 

R3 
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c B AP, upon the system of command, and the plan of 
operations, for the next campain. The former 
^one quade any difficulty. The Athenian council^ 
^t this time swayed, apparently, by wise and mo^ 
4emte m^n, had agreed with the PeloppnnesianSi^ 
t^t it would be, aU circumstances considered, 
^iQSt; for the interest of the confederacy, and most 
4q^tfit)le, thf^t the Athenians should direqt opera- 
ti(m9 by sea, uh) the Laoedsemonians by land. 
But a party m Athens, with Cq;dusodotus for 
their ora|x>r, thou^t to earn popular favor, by 
opposing this arrangement. When the proposal 
of the council was laid before the general assembly 
(for by that tumultuary meeting, in the degenemte 
state of l^olon's constitution, all the measures of 
executive government were to have their ratifica- 
tion) Cephisodotus persuaded the ill-judging mul- 
titude, that they were imposed upon. In the 
Lacedaemonian squadron, he said, the trierarcs 
would be Lacedaemonians, and perhaps a few 
heavy-armed, but the body of the crews would 
be Helots or mercenaries. Thus the Athenians 
would command scarcely any but slaves, and the 
outcast of ncttions', in the Lacedaemonian navy, 
^hereaj^ in the Athenian army, the Lacedaemo- 
niai^ woijd command the best men of Athens. 
If the^ wQuld have a partition of military authority 
re*a% equal, according to the fsar iaterpretatio^ of 
the teropis of the confederacy, the command equally 
of the sea and of the land forces must be divided* 
Popular vanity was caught by this futile argument; 
and the assepably voted, that the command, both 
by sea and by land, shoiiU h^ aftecnetely five 
7 days 
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days with the Athenians and five with the Lace- 
^da^monians. In this decision of the petolant 
crowd, singularly adapted to cripple exertion, both 
by sea and land, the Lacedaemonians, pressed by 
circumstances, thought it prudent to acquiesce. 

In spring an army^was assembled at Corinth, B. C. 368. 
to prevent the passage of the Tbebans and their xin^V'*^ 
northern allies into Peloponnesus. But the sti- ^ei. 1. 7. 
perior abilities of the Theban leaders prevailed. 
They surprized an outpost. Still they were At a* ». 5, 6. 
loss to force their way over the rough ground in 
descending thd Oneian mountains. But, from 
the treachery or the weakness of die Lacede- 
monian polemarc commanding, they obtained a 
truce, under favor of which they safely joined the 
forces of their Peloponnesian allies, the Anca^dians, 
Argians, and Eleians. This Junction being thus •. 7, 8. 
happily effected, they found themselves far superior 
to the army of the Lacedsemonian confedeafacy. 
Without (^position they punished the attachment 
of the Epidaurians to the Lacedaemonian int^est, 
by ravage of their lands. They attempted then s. 9, 10, n. 
one of the gates of Corinth ; but, the Cof intlriat!s ' ' ' '^* 
submitting themselves to the able direction of the . 
Atbeman general Chabrias, who was there With a 
body of mercenaries, they were repulsed with 
some slaughter. The abilities of Chabrias how^ 
ever were unequal, against so great a superiority 
of force, to prevent the ravage of the Corinthian 
territory. All PelidponDesiiS' seemdti open< to thtf ' 
Thebans; when thef pressure of the ThessaHan 
aaB^ und» liie tagw Alexander of Pheis, ufron* 
thehr itortibeim aflies, anfd apprehension of its^ 

A 4 exctradifigv 
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CHAP, extending to Boeotia itself, called the Thebans 
t ^ ^ ^ suddenly out of the peninsula, and then all the 
Peloponnesians of the confederacy parted to their 
several homes '*. 

This dissolution of the army of the Theban 
confederacy gave a most fortunate relief to Lace- 
daemon. All the leisure it afforded seems to have 
been wanted, for composing the troubles within 
Laconia. Offensive operations were left to the 
auxiliaries, sent by Dionysius then ruling in Syra- 
cuse ; a body remarkable enough, both in itsdf 
and for its actions, to deserve notice. The in- 
fantry were Gauls and Spaniards; the cavalry, 
apparently Sicilian Greek, so excellent, that, tho 
scarcely exceeding fifty horsemen, they had given 
more annoyance to the enemy, while wasting the 
Corinthian lands, than all the rest of the army. 
After the other troops, on both sides, were with- 
drawn, this transmarine force alone undertook the 
invasion of Sicyonia ; defeated the Sicyonians in 
battle, and took a fort in their territory by assault 
Gratified then ^ith glory and plunder, they im- 
barked, and, widi twenty triremes, their convoy, 
returned to Syracuse. 
XenoDh. Thus far the able leaders of the Theban coun- 

cils, profiting from the animosity so extensively 
prevailing against Lacedaemon, had kept their 

confederacy 

^* Xenophon, in relating the retreat of the Thebans, and 
the dispersion of the rest of the army, has not at all accounted 
for it. That the Thessahan war was the principal cause, 
may however he gathered from a comparison of the accounts 
of Diodonis and Plutarch, with what Xenophon says in the 
former book of the Hellenics, (c. 4. s. 35.); and the incidental, 
mention of that war by Polybius, (1. 8. p. 512.) affords valu- 
able confirmation to this deduction from the other writers. 
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confederacy unanimous and zecdous, under the 
supremacy of Thebes. • But it was little likely 
that so many states could, by any management, 
be long retained in patient submission to so new 
a superiority. The long deference of the Grecian 
republics to Lacedaemonian command, amounting, 
in many instances, to a zealous, and sometimes 
extending to a general, loyalty toward the superior 
people, is a political phenomenon perhaps singular 
in the history of mankind. But that deference 
was paid to a superiority, not suddenly obtained, 
but growing from the extraordinary institutions 
under which the Lacedaemonians lived ; which 
made them really a superior people, obviously 
fittest, in the divided and tumultuary state of the 
Greek nation, to command in war, and to arbitrate 
m peace : whence, even still in these times, when 
the political power of Lacedaemon was so declin- 
ing, Jthe estimation of the Lacedaemonian people, 
we are told, was yet such, that at the Olympian iiocr. 
and other national meetings, a Lacedaemonian 
was an object of curiosity and admiration for 
strangers, more even than the conquerors in the 
games. The superiority of Athens also, tho in 
few instances, or for a short time only, supported 
by a loyalty like that which Laced aemon injoyed, 
accruing suddenly indeed, yet resulted from long 
preparation. Legislation more perfected, talents 
and manners more cultivated, and an extraordi- 
nary succession of able men at the head of affairs, 
gave to the Athenians an effectual superiority, 
which the people of other republics saw and felt 
jBvrt; Thebes, without any advantage of antient 

prejudice 



^', 
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CBAP. pr^udiee in favor of her pretensions^ without any 
xxyiL p||^]j^ institutions to be admired, recently emerged 
from political subjection, possessing indeed a large 
and disciplined population, which might infuse 
some terror, was however become so suddenly 
eminent only through the blaze of talents of a few, 
and principally of one extraordinary man, leading 
her councik and commanding her armies. If 
therefore, in any other state of the confederacy, 
where military force was not very inferior, a si- 
milar blaze of character should occur, that state 
would presently feel itself equal to Thebes, and be 
prepared to break a connection involving an ad* 
mission of her superiority. 
Xeuoph. Such a character had been, for some time, 

c.K*i.ia. rising among the Arcadians, in Lycomedes of 
u^'*4oa. Mantineia ; a man inferior to none of his country 
in birth, superior to most in propertj^y d^d who 
had already distinguished himsdtf', in council, as 
a principal promoter of the Arcadian union, and 
in arms, at the head of the Arcadian forces. 
Lycomedes apparently already saw, what after- 
ward became abundantly notorious, that, if any 
view to the general good of Greece influenced 
the Theban councils, it was wholly subordinate to 
the ambition of making Thebes supreme over the 
Greek ncMion. This ambition he resolved to 
oppoea In the genaral assembly therefore of 
the Arcadian states, convened in the new city c^ 
Megalopolis, be repres^ited, ^ That Pelopcmnesus,, 
' amoBg aU its various present inhabitants, was^ 
^ the proper country ef the Arcadians afame;. 
\ the vest were reaUy ibmaffsn. Nor were the 

' Arcadians 
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Arcadians the most antieat only, they were the 
most powelriul of the Grecian tribes ; they ivere 
the most numerous, and they excelled in strength 
of body. It was notorious that the troops of 
no other Grecian people were in equal request. 
The Lacedaemonians knew their value: they 
had never invaded Attica without Arcadian 
auxiliaries ; nor would the Thebans now ventujre 
to invade Laconia without them. If therefore 
the Arcadians knew their own interest, they 
would no long^ obey the Thebans^ but insist, 
upon equality in command. They had formerly 
raised Lacedaemoq; they were now raising 
Thebes ; and shprtly they would find the The- 
bans but other Lacedeemonians/ 
Flattering thus alternately, atid stimulating the Xeiioph. 
Arcadian people, Lycomedes obtained the effective ^^^' ^' ^' 
command ^of them ; and the natural consequence 
of the submission of the multitude's caprices to 
an able man's control resulted: the Arcadians 
were successful, and their successes weie brilliant. 
The Argians invaded Epidauria. The renowned 
Athenian g^eral Chabrias, at the head of the 
Athenian and Corinthian forces, intercepted thek' 
retreat. The Arcadians were in alarm £m their 
allies; an assembly was held; the interest of 
Lycomedes decided the choice o£ QommandersPi . 
and the Arcadian army, ag^nst ^neat disftdvantagat 
of ground, brought off the Argians without loftS» 
An expedition was. then undertaken into Lacoiiia;. •. 14, 
the territory of Asii^e was mvaged, and th^ JLaee^ 
dftmonian pokmarc Geranor, who commaoded 
tfiere, wad deHoajbed and kilkd; Maoy predatory 

incursions. 
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incursions, in the common way of Grecian warfate, 
followed; and when aiiy object invited, neither 
night, says the cotemporary historian, nor weather, 
nor distance, nor difficulty of way, deterred ; inso- 
much that the Arcadians acquired the reputation 
of being the best soldiers of their time. 

Disposed as the Arcadians showed themselves 
no longer to admit the superiority of Thebes, 
their strength, their discipline, and their successful 
activity in arms, tho exerted in the cause of the 
confederacy, could scarcdiy fail to excite some 
jealousy and apprehension in the Theban govern- 
ment. No direct breach insued, but friendship 
cooled and became precarious. Meanwhile the 
new energy of the Arcadian government attracted 
the regard of the humble and oppressed ; always 
an extensive description of men, and sometimes 
of states, among the Grecian republics. The 
people of Elis had long claimed, and generally 
maintained, a sovereinty over the people of several 
towns of Eleia, and of the whole district called 
Triphylia, on the border against Messenia. In a 
Biod. 1. 15. strong situation in Triphylia, called Lasion, to assist 
in curbing the inhabitants,, they had allowed some 
Arcadian exiles to establish themselves. This, 
for a time, answered its purpose: but, as the 
Arcadians of Lasion were, like the Triphvlians, 
only subjects of the Eldans and not fellowcitizens, 
and as the sovereillty of people over people 
seldom unoppreseive, cannot fail to be humiliating^ 
they at length made common cause with thdir 
nei^boring fdlowsubjects, particularly the Mar* 
{^neans and Scilluntines, in opposition to the 

Eleian 
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. SECTION V. 

Congress at Delpkij assembled at the msiatice of a MiniMer ^ 
' the Satrap of Bitl^tua. The Tearless Battle^ sum by Archt- 
iamus son of Jgesilaus. Expedition of the Thebms into 
Thessalyy under Pelopidas, Embassies from the principal 
Grecian Republics to the Persian Court. Able and successful 
conduct of Pekpidas, Ambassador from Thebes : Congress at 
Thebes: Attempt of Th^iea to acquire tie Supremacy of 
Greece^ through the eupport of Persia, defeated. 

The growing schism, in the opposing confede- 
racy, promised great advantage to Lacedseoion. 
Meanwhile, tho, through vices in their civil con- 
stitution, and iD management in tK^r administra- 
tion, the Lacedaemomans had lost the best half 
of tfteir^tenritoiy, theit negotiations abroad still 
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Eleian government For support they turned *^^t. 
&eir vi^ to the new union of Arcadia: they 
claimed to be Arcadians ; and by a petition ad- 
dressed to the new united government, Aey desired 
to be taken under its protection. At the same 
time the Eleians were pressing for assistance from 
their allies of Arcadia, to recover their former 
dominion over the towns, which the LacediB- 
monians had restored to independency. , The 
Arcadians slighted this appdicatiqn, ^and declared, 
by a public resoluti(»2^ that the petition of the 
Tryphylians was >vell founded^ and that their kins- 
men should be free. Elis became in consequence 
still more alienated from Arcadia than Arcadia 
from Thebes. 
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CHAP, prfitical system in Greece, to which the rise of 
^^^^^ Thebes had given birth, began to be shaken, and 
new troubles seemed ready to break out, that 
Philiscus, a Greek of Abydus, arrived as ministcfr 
from the satrap of Bithynia, Ariobarzanes ; pro- 
fessedly charged to mediate, in the king of Persia's 
name, a general peace among the Grecian re- 
publics. Following circumstances proved, and 
even the cotemporary historian, tho avoiding the 
direct avowal, has 6hown, that this new inter- 
ference of Persia, in Grecian aiiiedrs, was produced 
by Lacedcemonian intrigue. It seems, however, 
not to have given any considerable umbrage to the 
Greek nation. Philiscus proposed a congress at 
Delphi ; and deputies from Thebes, and from the 
states of the Theban confederacy, readily met 

Xenopb. deputies from Lacedaemon there. " No fear . of 

c. i.'s. li, Persia, as the historian, not their friend, testifies, 
influMced the Ihebans : for, Philisctts requiring, 
as an indispensable article, that Messenia should 
return under obedience to Lacedaemon, they posi- 
tively refused peace, but upon condition that 
Messenia shoulci be free. 

This Te8(4ution being firmly demonstrated, the 
negotiation quickly ended, and both sides pre- 
pared for WW. Philiscus then gave ample proof 
of his disposition to the Lacedaemonian cause, by 
employing a large sum of money, intrusted to him 
by the satrap, in levying mercenaries for the 

s. 18. ' Lacedaemonian service. Meanwhile a body of 
auxiliaries from Dionysiud of Syracuse, chiefly 
Gauls and Spaniards, as in the former yiear, had 

t. i^-tta. join^ the Lacedasmoniaa anny i aiid, while the 

Athenians 
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Atheniafis were yet but preparing to march, a battle 
was fou^t, under the command of Archidamus 
son of Agesilaus. The united forces of Argos, 
Arcadia, and Messenia, ware defeated, with 
idaughter, if Diodorus mi^t be believed, of more Diodonu» 
than ten thousand men, and, as all the historians '^'^*^^ 
report, without the loss of a single Spartan. After 
a series of calamities, the intelligence of this ex- 
traordinary success made such impression at La- 
cedsemon, that tears of joy, says the cotemporary 
historian, banning with Agesilaus himself, fell 
from the elders and ephors, and finally from the 
whole people'^. AmcHigthe friends of the Lace- 
dsemonians nevertheless, as no tear of sorrow re- 
suited, this action became celebrated with the title Plat Tit 
of the Tearless battle. ^^ 

The war widi Thessaly now pressed upon 
Thebes. Nevertheless the amount of the power 
and influence to which that city had arrived, not 
through any merit of her constitution, as Poly bins Poiyb. i. a. 
has observed, but whoDy by the uncommon abili- l'c.^p.\%-j. 
ties of her leading men, and to which, beyond all 
expectation of her most promising days, she had 
been from the most adverse circumstances, so 
rapidly raised, is strongly marked by the pressure 
she was not only able to bear, but to retort with 
efficacy upon her enemies.- Still urging Lace- 
daemon, 

** Diodorus, whether from his own invention, or the store 
•f some writer, dider, hot not wiser, not more a pohtician or 
a soldier, then himself has added much to Xenophon's ac« 
count of tjua campain of Archidamus ; dilating indeed more 
ihan is consistent with the compressed scheme of his history! 
it is not likely that either Xf nophoqfs jpfarmatioii i^a tie 
aalnect, or his inclination to relate Whatever would do honor 
t9 vie son of Agesilaus, were defident 
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CHAP, dasmon, by her confederates and dependents in 
. ^-^y^' , Peloponnesus, she not only could JBifford protection 
Poijb. to her northern subjects and allies, against the 
DiodS^/"' successor of the most formidable potentate of the 
1. 16. p. 499. ^^ but she could aim at dominion, or influence, 
which would answer the purpose of dominion, 
among the populous and wealthy, but ill-c(Histt- 
tuted cities of Thessaly. While the rapacity and 
ambition of the tagus, Alexander of Phere, occa* 
sioned a necessity for measures of protection 
and defence, the disposition to revolt, which his 
tyranny had excited among those over whom his 
authority extended, gave probability to views of 
Diodor. aggrandizement. Pelopidas was sent into Thessaly 
phftl dt^ ' with an army ; under a commission to act there 
St.'pilp^' at his discretion ; for the advantage, not of the 
Thessalians, who had solicited protection, but of 
the Boeotian people, who pretended to be com- 
mon protectors : a kind of commission which it 
has been usual in all ages, for the barefaced ambi- 
tion of democracies to avow, while the more 
decent manners of the most corrupt courts, from 
which such commissions may have issued, have 
generally covered them with a veil. Pelopidas 
penetrated to Larissa ; and, with the cooperation 
of its people, expelled the tyrant's garrison^ He 
extended negotiation then into Macedonia ; and 
concluded a treaty with Alexander, king of that 
, country ; who desired alliance with Thebes, the 
better to resist the oppression, which he telt or 
feared from the naval power and ambitious policy 
of Athens, continually .exerted to extend dominion 
or inAueniBe over every toMi on eveiy shore of 
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the -ffigeini His younger brother, Philip, tl^en 
^ boy, afterward the great /PhiKp, father of the 
greater Alexander, is said to have accompanied 
Pelopidas ia his return to Thebes ; whether fop 
advantage of education, and to extend friendly 
connection,, or, . as later waiters have affirmed, as 
a hostage to insure- the performance of stipulated 
conditions. 

Pelopidas returning to his command in llies- 
saly, his usual success failed him. ' According to 
Diodorus and Plutarch, venturing, as voluntary 
negotiator for his country, within the power of 
the profligate tagus, he was seized and imprisoned. 
But /Poly bins imputes his misfortune to positive 
imprudence, and • an expression of Demosthenes 
would imply that he was made prisoner in battle**. 
Nor were the exertions of the Theban govern- 
ment to avenge him fortunate. The Bceotarcs, 
who had ventured far into Thessaly, with an army 
said to have been eight thousand foot and six 
hundred horse, not finding the support expected 
from the Thessalian people, were reduced to re- 
treat before the greater force of the tagus ; and 
in traversing the Thessalian plain, pursued . by a 
superior cavalry, they suffered severely. It is 
attributed to the ability of Epameinondas, serving Diodtt, 
in an inferior station, but called forth, by the jj."*;. 
voices of the soldiers, to supply the deficiencies of WoH- 
the generals, that the army was not intirely cut offi l 9. «. 15. 
.Negotiation, supported probably by arms, yet not 

without 

** Alxi^ahtnot. Demotth. in Aristocr. p. 660. ed. Reiske. 
VOL. VI. S 
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CHAP, without some concessioto, procured at lengdi die 



xxvu. 



release of Pelopidas ^. 



The 



" We haive precisely three words only fropa Xenophon, 
about the war of Thebes with Thessaly. Deeply interested 
in the transactions in Peloponnesiis, where all passed almost 
under his eye, his attention seems to have been fixed there ; 
and possibly satisfactory information of aiTairs in Thessaly 
may not readily have occurred to him. We are thus reduced 
to depend upon later writers for the circumstances of that 
war, which was materially connected wjth the thread of 
Grecian history. If Plutarch then should be beUeved, the 
force of the Tbeban arms was exceeded only by the liberality 
and magnanimity of the Theban policy ; the success was so 
complete, that apparently nothing but the most exalted and 
uncommon disinterestedness prevented the Thebans from re- 
maining masters of Thessaly ; and Pelopidas showed heroism 
and'wisdom equally and uniformly great, except that, ladief 
than admit any infeiiority in Uie Theban arms, the bio- 
grapher has chosen to mark some rashness, some extrava- 
gance of passion, in his hero, on the occasion of his death. 
But the tale altogether has so much of the romant^, the 
bombast, and even the puerile, with some contradiction of 
well authenticated facts, and some stories bearing their own 
contradiction, that sober judgement, disgusted, might incline 
to reject all in a lump, and conclude that, as Xenophon has 
passed all by, there was nothing worth historicd notice. 
It will be the duty of the modem writer of histoiy however 
to look fiairther ; and we find testimony from an early and 
veiy respectable author, that will require attention. It has 
been incidentally only that Polybius has been led to mentipti 
Pelopidas. He gives no particulars, but he speaks of it as a 
matter well known in his time, ' that the mismanagement of 
' Pdopidas in Thessaly produced serious ill coilsequences to 

* Thebes, and, especially, great loss of reputation :' '£ffx«>|/f 
ui» BnCaTovi ^ty^tX*, ttarikoet i\ r\9 aStSip v^vyvytniiiirfit )•!«»• 

Polyb. 1. 8. p. 513. Xenq>hon's three words, tbo less stroi^ 
are perfectly consonant to this. They occur in his account 
of Alexander of Pheras, who, he says, was x^xivo; BifimUtf 
moJfM^ (Hel. 1. 6. c 4. s. 35.) ' an enemy who altogether 

* pressed hard upon Thebes.' Foitunately then, for this part 
of the history, where Xenophon so fails us, and Plutarch, 
straining at panegyric for his fellOwcountrymea the BoBotiana, 
u so extravagant, we find Diodorus rational. Pausanias has 
also ^ven some circumstances of the transactions of the 
Thebans in Thessaly: but the account of Diodorus- is ^e 
only one in which connection has been attempted; and, tbo* 
inclining to partiality for the Theban heroes^ yet, under cor- 
rection 
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The troubles in lliessaly iogaged the attention sect. 
of the Athenians, who had old and extensive con- ' — J — 
nections among its cities. X^i^cedasmon therefore HehTy. 
being now ^atly relieved by the victory of «• *• ■• *7. 
Archidamus, by the dissension growing in the 
Theban confederacy, and by the distraction of the 
Tbeban arms in the northern war, it was. proposed 
to send, to the support of theij; Thessalian jriends, 
those forces which, of late, had gone y^Iy into 
Peloponnesus. The I^acedtemonian minister, 
however, represented so strongly the pressure of 
the rebellion in Laconia, still supported by the 
most powerful states of the peninsula, and so 
urgendy solicited the continuance of cooperation 
from the Athenian army, that about a thousa^id 
foot and thirty triremes only were sent to Thessaly 
(the seaforce perhaps no more than or^narily was 
stationed there,) and the former assistance to Lar 
. cedsdmon was.^ot intermitted ''^. 

• . Th« 

rectioa of Xenopbon %nd Polybius, aj^iftreatly it may be 
trusted. 

Diodonis attributes the first expedition of Pelopidas into 
Tfaeasaly to the third year of the hundred and second 013^1- 
piad, presently after the invasion of Laconia; the imprisonr 
ment of Pelopidas to the first year of the hundred and third 
olympiad; the unfortunate expedition, in which Epamei- 
nondas saved the army, to the same year ; and the liberation 
of Pelopidas to the year following. The first date agrees witl» 
Xenophon, the last not. 

" According to Diodorus the Athenians sent a thousand 
loot and thirty triremes, under the command of Autocles, to 
- the asastance of the tagus of Thessaly against the Thebans. 
Tho not iisually giving Diodorus credit for great exactness 
I nevertheless do not consider this as inconsistent, either witjbi 
the general assertion of Xenophon, tilat Alexander was a ^u- 
Uesome enemy to the Athemans; or ¥^th his more particular 
account of the intention, not pursued, to aend thw principal 
kudforce into Thessaly. 
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CHAP. The cordial support: of Athens, the force of 
w^3^ mercenaries to be added by Philiscus, the growing 
aversion, among the Arcadians, to the Theban 
cause, and the troubles in the northern provinces; 
with the pressure of the Thessalian arms upon the 
Theban confederacy, together seemed likfely to 
•restore a decisive superiority to Laced aemon, at 
least within her peninsula; and then, judging 
firom experience, it was not likely to be confined 
there. But the able directors of the Theban 
councils observed, that the first, and periiaps the 
most powerful efficient of this change in circum- 
stances, had been negotiation vaih Persia; and 
XcnopK they resolved to direct their attention also to 
«.*!'. ». «3. Persia, and try if they could not foil the Lacedoe- 
monians by negotiation, still more effectually than 
by arms. A minister ifrom Lacedasmon, Euthycles,' 
was actually resident at the Persian court. Upon 
this ground a congress of the confederacy was 
summoned, and, in pursuance of a common reso- 
lution, Pelopidas was sent to Susa, on the part of 
Thebes, accompanied by ministers from Argo9, 
£lis, and Arcadia. The Athenians, jealous of 
the measure, sent their ministers also, Timagoras 
amd Leon. 

The choice of the Thebans on this occasion 
was fortunate ; that of the Athcinians not so. 
A man at the head of a party, uke Pelopidas, will 
of course be zeafous m the interest of that party ; 
it is his own interest. With a man not ^ leader, 
a private interest may have more weight than the 
•share he considers as his own in the party-interest. 
Buty Hmong the Grecian commonwealths, the 

variety 
7 
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variety of public interests, and the variety of party 
interests, was such, that without the interference 
of individual interests, which nevertheless always 
might occur in political negotiation, circumstances 
the strangest, and apparently most unaccount- 
able, were continually liable to arise. Pelopidas 
slighted the Arcadian minister, Antiochus; per- 
haps the more readily .to gain the Athenian Ti- 
magoras; with whose cooperation he succeded'Xen.Hei. 
completely in the great object of hb mission. •.24,35. 
He was treated by the Persian court with distin- 
guishing honor. The slight, even to contempt, 
which he showed toward the Arcadian minister, 
sufficed to bring the marked contempt of the court 
upon that minister and his country *'. A Persian 
of rank was appointed to accompany Pelopidas 
back to Greece, bearing a rescript from the king, 
in which the terms of his friendship were declaimed. 
It required * that the Lacedaemonians should 

* allow the independency of Messenia ; that the 
' Athenians should lay up their fleet; that war 
' should be made upon them if they refused ; and 

* that, if any Grecian city denied its contingent for 

* such war, the first hostilities should be directed 

* against that city : that those who accepted th^se 

* terms would be considered as friends of the king, 

* those who refused them as enemies.' 

If we' compare the style and spirit of this re- 
script, and the manner in which it was offered to 

united 

'• Antiochus had been victor b the pancratium; (Xen. 
Hel.- 1. 7. c. 1. 8. 23.) M> that it should seem men of rank and 
edfucation, even at this day, ingaged in that rough contest for 
honor ; unless we should consider the contempt shown him, by 
Pelopidas, as in part founded on his low rank and manners. 

S3 
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CHAP, united Greece, j^ith the terms and circumstances 

xxvn. 

^ — V — ^ of the peace of Antalcidas, we shall hardly dis- 
cover what has been the ground of distinction 
between them ; why one has been so much t^e- 
probated, while the other, little indeed applauded, 
has in a manner been thrown out of observation, 
by the imposing abundance of panegyric, which 
the consent of antient and modem writers has 
bestowed on the magnanimous patriotism of Pe- 
lopidas, and of his great associate, in politics as 
in arms, Epameinondas. But we may perhaps 
be led to think, that political principle has been 
out of view, both in the panegyric and in the 
reproach ; that the merit of individuals has con- 
siderably swayed the general mind ; yet that the 
great distinction has rested on party-spirit. If, 
however, leaving the political principles of Pelo- 
pidas in that obscurity, which we seem without 
means very satisfactorily to illuminate, we look to 
his political abilities, we shall see them exhibited 
in their fairest light, in real splendor, not by his 
professed panegyrists, but by the candid cotem- 
porary historian, not his "friend. They are evident 
in the success of his Persian negotiati(»i, to which 
that historian has borne full testimony ; and that 
negotiation must unquestionably have been a 
business abounding with difficulties, and requiring 
much discernment, to conduct, and bring to so 
advantageous a conclusion. 

But the Thebans seem to liave been too much 
elated by their success, in this extraordinary and 
very important^air, for perfect prudence to hold 
through thdr political ^ conduct ; whether their 

5 able 
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able chiefs now erred, or rather popular presump--^ sect. 
tion, in the badness of their constitution^ to which %, /■,# 
Polybius bears testimony, was not to be restrained. 
They assumed immediately to be arbiters ofPoi^b, 
Greece. Their summons, for a congress of de- xenoph. 
puties from the several republics to meet in ^K^aV, 
Thebes, were generally obeyed. The Persian, 
who had accompanied the return of Pelopidas, 
attended, with the king's rescript in his hand; 
which was red and interpreted to the congress, 
while the king's seal, appendant, was ostentatiously 
displayed. The Thebans proposed, as the con- 
dition of friendship with the king and with Thebes, 
that the deputies should immediately swear to 
the acceptance of the terms, in the names of their 
respective cities. Readily however as the con- 
gress had met in Thebes, the deputies did not 
come so prepared to take the law from Thebes. 
A majority of them joined in the reply, ' that 
' they were sent to hear propositions, not to swear 
^ to whatever might be proposed. If oaths were 
' expected, the Thebans must inform their several 
' governments of the purport.' . 

The conduct of Pelopidas toward Arcadia and 
its minister at the Persian court, unaccounted for 
by Xenophon, has scarcely been the result of 
meer caprice 6r resentment, but probably of some 
political ' view ; whether, as before observed, to 
gain the Athenian minister, or to obviate some 
suspicions or prejudices of the Persians. It was 
however certainly productive of political inconr 
ireniencies. Antiochus, however deficient in qua- 
lificaticmB for minister at a polished court, was 

S4 not 
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CHAP, not without some iust feeling of the iodienity put 

XXVII o J r 

> ^ ,' r upon . him : at his departure, he had refused, the 
customai}' presents from .the Persian : court ; and 
when^.on his return, he gave an account of his 
egabassy, in that ' assenibly of the Arcadian na- 
tion in Megalopolis, whose very title, the Ten- 
thousanjd, or the Numberless, marks its tumultuary 
composition, he made light of the Persian empire 
and all that it contained : ' Bakers, cooks, cup- 
\ bearers, arid porters,' he said, \ aboundecl there ; 
' but mei\ fit to fight with the Greeks, tho looking 

* diligently, he could see none. Nor did he be-. 
' lieve even in the boasted . riches of the empire ; 
' for,' concluding with a joke adapted to impre3S 
the multitude he was addressing, ' the so much 

* celebrated golden plane-tree, he was sure, would 
^ not give shelter to a grasshopper.' 

This being added to former stimulatiop, the 
Arcadian deputies were chosen under an. impres- 
sion not favorable to the Theban cause. The 
powerful and popular Lycomedes, the first who 
* had stood forward in avowed opposition to the 
Theban pretensions,, was the Mantineian repre- 
sentative. Not simply objecting to the proposed 
oath, Lycomedes insisted, ' that Thebes was not 

* the place in which the congress should have 
' been assembled.' The Thebans exclaiming, 
with marks of resentment, that he was promoting 
discord in the .confederacy, he declared his resp- 
lutioix to hold his seat in the congress no longpr > 

Xenoph. and, the other Arcadian deputies concurring wil^ 
?*i*. i. as. Wm, , they all went home together. The result 

seems to - have been, that the congress bipke^ u^ 

without coming to any lesolution. 

Disappointed 
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Disappointed and thwarted thus, the Thebans 
could not yet resolve to abandon their project of 
arrogating that supremacy oyer the Greek nation, 
which Lacedaemon had so long held ; long indeed 
by the yoluntary concession of a large majority of 
it. They sent requisitions^ separately to every 
city to (accede to the terms proposed; expecting 
that the. fear of incurring the united enmity of 
Thebes . and of the king, says the cotemporary 
historian, would bring all severally to compliance. 
The.> Corinthians however setting the example of 
a firm refusal, with the added observation, ' that 
^ they wanted no alliance, no interchange of oaths 
' with the king,' it was followed by most of the 
cities. And thus, continues Xenophon, this at- 
tempt of Pelopidas and the Thebans, to acquire 
the empire of Greece, finally failed**. 

^ Plutarch, in relating the Persian embassy, has labored, 
with some ingenuity, to draw attention aside from whatever, 
in his hero's conduct, was most repugnant to the claim for 
him of being a Grecian, and not meerly a Theban, patriot 
He has however been either honest or idle enough not specifi- 
cally to contradict any of the particulars reported by Xeno- 
phon, which show that the object of Pelopidas was to make 
Tliebes mistress of Greece. He has omitted all mention of 
the congress of Thebes, and the general opposition to Pelo- 
pidas there ; an opposition evidently arising from the cause 
stated by Polybius for the failure of all attempts to unite the 
Grecian republics: iiar^ f*9 'm »»*m iA,fvdi^»aK untf, i?^ 

ni 0'fiW^«^ hffariUi^ X^^* f««r^ vouTa^t^t r^v awv}^* — 
because the views and exertions of each were directed to pro^ 
mote J not the common freedom^ but its awn power, Polyb. 1. s. 
p. IS5. Concerning so remarkable a transaction, we should 
have been glad even of such reports as Diodorus might have 
preserved, to compare with the account of Xenophon: but, 

rfaaps because he found nothing that would support eulogy 
his country, he has omitted all notice of it in its proper 
place, and has barely mentioned it in a following summary 
panegyric of Pelqpidias. • ' 
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CHAPtBtt xxviir. 

AflMrs of GmlEECE, fttnA the Faflure of the At- 
tempt to establish the StJpmi&MACT of Thebes 
over the Griciax Republics, throu^ the 
Support of Persia, tiD the Depression together 
of the ARisTocRATicALand Democratical 
Interests, and the Dissolution of the antient 
System of Grecian Confederact, tttfon^ 
the Event of the Batde of Mantikei a. 
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section i. . ^ 

D^iadt Circumitances if the Theban Adnnmstration, AJfairt 
ofAciaia: Advantageous Ccnstitvtum of Ackma^ and ad" 
vaniageom Character of its Peopk : Itderferenoe if Thebes : 
Getienms Pdky if EpasnemoBdas : Impolitk HS^eraUtjf if 
ike Tkthmi Cesfed/traof. Miseries^ Virtues^ and It^ijymemte 
of the People if the smaller BepubUcSy exemplfttd m ?Ae 
Htttcry if PhUus, 

CHAP. TF we refuse to Thebes the credit of a ^ory 
J. genuine and pure, for her first successful 
struggle against the tyranny of Laceda^mon, we 
have Epameinondas himsdf with us, who would 
take no part in the revolution, till the business of 
conspiracy, treachery, and assassination were over, 
and the affair came into the hands of the people 
at large, ready for leaders, and wanting them* 
We may have more difficulty to decide upon the 
merit or demerit of that obstinacy, with which the 
Thebans afterward persisted in asserting dommion 

over 
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over the cities of Boeotia, and thus denying peace 
to Greece, when proposed upon a condition which 

' might seem, on first view, all that true Grecian 
patriotism coukl desire, universal independency* 
For where was to be found the sanction of that 
peace ? Unfortunately the efficacy of any great 

* interest pervading the country, was overborne 
and lost in the multitude of narrow, yet pressing 
interests, of parties and of individuals, dividing 
every little community- No sooner would the 
independency of the Boeotian towns have been 
established, than a revolution would have been 
made, or attempted, in every one of theni. The 
friends of Thebes once overpowered, and the 
friends of Lacedfitmon prevailing among those 
towns, how long might Thebes itself have been 
secure against a second subjection to Lacedasmon, 
more grievous than the former ? As far then as 
these considerations may apologize for the refusal 
of accession to the treaty of Athens, so fiur it may 
also justify the Persian embassy; tho scarcely 
the haughtiness, which success in that negotiatioii 
seems to have inspired. But what should have 
been the farther conduct of Thebes, to secure her 
own quiet, without interfering in the affairs of 
surrounding states, or how to insure quiet among 
those states, without the possessloti and the use of 
power to control them, is not so easy to determine. 
For the tmsiness of the honest statesman, amid 
the seldoih failing contention of factions within^ 
and the ambition of interested neighbors without 
is not so easy and obvious as presumptuous igno- 
rance is commonly ready to suppose, and informed 

knaveiy 
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CHAP, knavery often, with interested purposes^ to affirm.. 
^5!^]^?^ How Ul Greece was at this time prepared for 
internal quiet, what follows will but concur, with 
all that has preceded of its history, to show. 

AcHAjA was more divided, and perhaps more 
equally divided, into little village-republics, with- 
out a preponderating town, than any other province 
of Peloponnesus. Hence, if its people were not 
among themselves quieter and happier, yet their 
disturbances, less expanding among their neighbors, 
less attracted the notice of historians. While the 
Lacedaemonian influence prevailed in Pelopon- 
nesus, the little Achaian states were mostly aris- 
chap. 11. tocratical republics. In the preponderance ac- 
«f tiiUHiit qiured by Athens, under the successive able and 
liberal adtainistrationsof Themistocles, Aristeides, 
Cimon, and Pericles, -support from that imperial 
democracy made the democratical the ruling party 
in Achaia, and brought Achaia into dependence 
upon Athens. By the conditions, afterward, of 
the Thirty-years truce, to which the combination 
of enemies and defection of subjects compelled 
the Athenians to submit, all interference of Athens 
being forbidden, aristocracy and the , Lacedae- 
ch.i4.i.i. monian interest revived together. They w^ere 

•f thii Hut. ^ •' 

however not so completely restored, but that, 
when the PelopOnnesian war broke out, Pellene 
alone joining the general confederacy of the Pelo- 
ponnesian states against Athens, the rest of the 
.Achaian towns maintained a 'neutrality, till the 
destructive defeat of the Athenians in Sicily gave 
a decided preponderance to Lacedasmon. 

From 
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From that time Achaia seems to have remained 

r • 

moderately quiet, under aristocratical, or perhaps 
-a mixed government : for there seems ground for 
supposing that a better connection between the 
higher and lower ranks of citizens, a truer aristo- 
cracy, with less of oligarchy, whether from advan- 
tage of law, or of custom and circumstances, was 
established among the little towns of Achaia, than 
in most other parts of Greece*. The general rdytt. 
character of the Achaians, for probity, at the same ' ^* ^* **^' 
time, stood singularly high among the Greeks, 
while their power was invidious to none ; inso* 
much that, after the battle of Leuctra, the Lace- 
daemonian and Theban governments agreed to 
refer a matter in dispute (what it was we are un- 
informed) to their arbitration. In the war betwen 
Thebes and Lacedsmon, as far as we have yet 
traced it, they seem to have maintained an exact 
neutrality ; except that, in the extreme danger of 

Sparta 

^ Polybius says that the merit of the Achaian laws, as thej 
stood in his age, was derived from times of great antiquity ; 
(Polyb. Hist. L 2.) which might be beUeved on less authority^ 
than that of Polybius, because it is not common for a system, 
totally new, to acquire stability and fiorish at once, like the 
Achaian, in the time of its confederacy. He calls the Achaian 

* governments demoeratical ; meaning probably no more than 
that they had a mixture of democracy, sufficient to insure 
isonomy, equal law, to the Many : for Xenophon clearly in- 
forms us that by the old constitutions of the Achaian towns, 
preserved to his time, (Hel, 1. 7. c. 1. s. 32.) the wealthier 
and higher people held the principal share in the govern- 
ment. But it appears evident that Polybius, with certainly 
the best opportunities of information, could learn httl^ of thd 
history of Achaia; so that what we gain from Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, may be considered as everything 

• most material,' of what was known to antiquity, till that 
bright period, which none of. those writers lived to see, fiit 
whioh ^11 directly under the view of Polyhiuk, and of which ^ 
his detail is of high value. ^* " ., 
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Sparta it^df^ im the invasion of Laconia under 
£pameinonda&9 the PeUeniana, always more xtt- 
tached than the rest to the Lacedaemonian interest, 
sent their miite of assistance; to their distressed 
friends. But the elevation of a new patron for 
democracy, preponderant among the powers of 
Greece, not by sea, as Athens formerly, but by 
land, and which, as experience had shown, could 
extend its arm with effect into Peloponnesui, ap- 
pears to have excited new ambition in the demo- 
cratical leaders; for even among the Achaians 
parties existed. The democratical party in Achaia 
communicated with Thebes ; and the Theban 
leaders, in the dilemma in which their failure in 
the late congress had left them, received the com- 
munication with eager attention. Disappointed, 
and, in some degree, disgraced, in the eyes of all 
Greece, here appeared a point to which the exer- 
tion of the confederacy might be directed, with 
the plausible pretence of supporting the democra- 
tical cause, and the cause of Grecian independency, 
by delivering Achaia from subjection to Laced(&- 
mon. In the want of such an object, or in the 
neglect of it, their inlSuence over the cc^federacy 
would risk a rapid decay. The establishment, 
then, of their influence in Achaia, would form a 
i^p.41^. <^^K which they greatly desired, upon the new 
B.C. 366.' refractoriness of some of their Peloponnesian allies, 
ixidw. ' especially the Arcadians. It was therefwe re- 
solved, at Thebes, that the army of the confederacy 

should 

\ * Dodwell gives the Acbaian business to the year 366, and 
te Phliasian to the preceding year, 367. ^ They seem to have 
• been going forward about the same time, occupying part of 
both years. 
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thotid mbxch iota Aduiia, and Epamfiiinondas 
was apfioiiited to the comxtiaiid. 

On the other side, to pr&reat this expected 
mvasioa of Peldpoonesus, the passes of mount 
On^on, on tlie isthmus, were occupied by two 
bodies of troops; one under a Lacedssmonian, the 
other und^ an Atiieniati officer : but the aUianc^ 
of Thebes, within the peninsula, afforded oppor- 
timities for rendering sach ptecaution vain. In 
eonsequenee of ne^igence, at least attributed to 
boA the commanders, the Argian general, Peisias, 
found means to establish two thousand men on a 
commanding height, which tnabled- Epameinondas 
to enter Peloponnesus without material molesta* Xenoph. 
tion. He was quickly j<Mned by the Pdloponne* ci'.t.8<k 
sian allies, and altogether directed thdr march 
toward Achaia. 

Meanwhile the principal men of that country, 
after deliberJBEtion on Aeir critical circumstances, 
resolved, instead of either attempting a vain resist- 
ance, or betaking themselves to the wretched re- 
source of flight, to trust the liberal character of 
'Epameinondas, and meet him with a declaration 
of their readiness to commit their fortune into his 
hands. He did not deceive their opinion of him« 
Exerting his influence, and perhaps stretching his 
power, he prevented banishment, yet preserved 
the constitution of every city inviolate; and, only 
requiring [hedges that they would be faithful to the 
Thebaq confederacy, and follow in arms whereso- 
ever the Thebans should lead, he conducted his 
army home'« Pelopidas, 

* The stoiy IS told in the origiiud in thede few wordft : 
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Biod.1. 15. 
Phit. vit. 
Pelopid. 

Ibid. 



Xenoph. 
Hel. L 7. 
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Pelopidas, we'are told, so hdd his interest wiib 
the Theban people, that, from the expulsion of the 
Lacedaemonians till his death, he w^as coasttfDtly 
in the oflke of JBoeotarc, by yearly election. : The 
magnahimity and steddy virtue of Epameioofet^as 
could not so condescend to popular folly and: d^ 
pravity, as tehold popular favor, or even to avoid 
sometimes disgrace, at least with that ocCaeJonal 
majority of ' the multitude, which wielded iti die 
moment, t^e absolute sovereinty jof Thepes. His 
indulgence toward the principal families of Ai^hioa, 
highly disappointing to their opponents, ^ho had 
depended upon succeeding to the honors, and 
profiting from the estates, of fugitives, M^as. unsa- 
tisfactory to the high democraticel party, through* 
out the* confederacy. The Arcadians especially, 
predisposed to blame the measures of Theban 
councils, joined with the Achaian malcontents in 
complaining aloud, ^ that the interest of Laceda?-^ 
* mon, rather than of their own confederacy, was 
' considered in the settlement of Achaia.' Clamor 
from without so assisting party within Thebes, the 
interest of Epameinondas did not suffice for the 
support of his own measure. The Theban people, 
calling themselves champions of the liberty of 
Greece, decreed, that regulators should be sent to 
the Achaian cities. Under the superintendence of 
the regulators, the Many drove the principal men 

of 

^trarn^cu' AMm «r»r» XaCuif frm^tkrv* 'A^aTvVy n ftiiv ovfifMMWt 
•(TicOai, Ka) MoXovOtiff-ify own &» €hfieuo9 nySilai' xa) evruf ainiX0oi» 

•ix»^. I have endevored to give a fiEUtJiful iiiterpretatioii of 
this passage in the text A meer version, ixdthoqt dilating in 
some parts, could scajrcely b^ ma4e at the -same time faithful 
and intelligible. 
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^ 

of every Achaian town into banishment, and 
changed the governments to pure democracy. 

It soon appeared that the measure of Epamei* 
nondas had been a measure of true policy, not less 
than of justice and humanity ; and that the popular 
measure superseding it was as unprofitable as 
tyrannical ; disadvantageous to Thebes, to the 
confederacy at large, and, in the end, still more to 
the Many .in the Achaian towns, whose benefit 
was more particularly its pretended object. The 
exiles were numerous, and held still some influence 
in every town. Uniting, and directing their whole 
force against each separately, they recovered alL 
Jf o longer then . moderate, as before, in their 
politics, they ingaged warmly in the Lacedcemonian 
interest What their domestic adversaries suf- 
•fered, the historian has not informed us ; but he 
says that considerable inconvenience followed to 
the Arcadians ; annoyed now, on their northern 
border, by the active and zealous enmity of Achaia, 
:while on the southern they were pressed, or con- 
stantly threatened, by the force of LacedaBmon^ 

Under these circumstances the Achaians owed 
f their security principally to the troubles in neigh- 
boring . states, ingaging the attention of Thebes, 

and 

* I have foe^n the more desirous that the learned reader 

, should have ready opportunity to judge of the fiiithfulness of 

my interpretation of the passage of Xenophon, given in the 

'preceding note, because, I think, that passage, vrith its sequel, 

do^ altogether singular credit both to Xenophon and to 

Epameinondas ; insomuch that, I. will own, I doubt if the 

•lat)ored panegyric of Plutarch, were his life of Epameinondas 

extant, would so strongly paint the real merit of his hero, to 

the penetrating and judicious, as this simple and compreK»ed 

narrative from a political enemy. 

VOJL. VI, • T 
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CHAP, tod employiiig th6 arms of h«r Pebponne&iaii 
.^^y^"'. allies. The sitaaticm of Phlios, bordering oo 
Arcadk and ArgoBs, and in the rood ftfxa the 
isthmos to La^ediemoD, made the acqutsition of 
Chat little citf rnaeh an object Sof the confedeiacy. 
It was not the less so On accoiint of the reniark-> 
Itble fidelity with if hieh, since the last revoIutioBy 
#hen Delphicm fled, its people had adhered, under 
all fortunes, to their ingagements with LacedsBmon, 
laid of the spirit and success with which, on many 
trying occasions, they had exerted themselves, as 
well in support of their allies, as in defence of 
Xenoph. themselves. Tlieir zealous activity, in the extreme 
€. 9. t. 3. danger of Sparta, when invaded by Epamdnondas^ 
was warmly aeknowleged by the Lacedaemonians, 
i. 4* In revenge, on the other hand, for this, the Argians, 

in returning from that expedition, directed the 
usual ravage of Grecian armies particularly against 
Fhliasia. The Phliasians, utteriy unequal to meet 
them in the field, nevertheless, with only sixty 
horse, pursuing them, so com^Jbtely routed the 
rear-guard as to luise their trophy, in sight of the 
Argian army. 

It was the common misfortune of Phlius, as we 
have heretofore seen, with ahnost aU Grecian 
republics, and the unavoidable consequence of 
sedition and revolution, to have emigrant citizens 
more vehemently mimical than any stmngers. 
The mii^emUe insecurity of those little republics 
is strongly marked in what the cotemporaiy hi$- 
S' 4^9- torian proceeds to relate. While the Thebans 
were the second time invading Pdoponnesus, the 
Eleians and Arcadians, maiiphing thfongb Nemefi 

to 



to join them, w«re persuaded \^y th« jphliasian^ 5M*^. 
exiles, that the appearance only of support; ffoxpi 
the army would inable them tQ recover th^ city. 
The exiles and others, apqqrdinglyi to the number 
of six hundred, prepared with scaling-Iadd^, 
arrived, by ni^t, under the very y^^ of PliliHS> 
undiscovered, and waited there. The march of 
the supporting army^ however, was observed irom 
fm outpost at Tripranumi find indipatec} to those in 
the city by signals. Kut in the cit^ were some 
who held intelligence with the exiles. These 
hastened to give the conperted token for scaling ; 
and the citadd, ill-guarded, was taken almost with? 
out resistance. Alcurm rapidly pervaded the tpwii, 
and the pftople ran to ann?. The exi|lesi hoping 
to profit from the first confusion, sallied ffoni t))f 
citadel into the town/ They wm^ hQwevqr re* 
pulsedi and, w they r^ti^ted ugain into tfai^ 
citadel, thff pursuers entered with themr P^l^ ^ 
J£leian, An^adiaQ, and Argian fortces, h^ by thif 
time surrounded the tQwu, and proceeded imm^ 
diately to scale the walls. Tlie threatening horr^rf 
<tf a storm seemed now beyond the stip^gjth q( 
those within to avert ; but, by a series of lexeitipoSy 
the most spirited, persevering, and well-directed| 
they at length repulsed the assailants |f^ eyery 
direction. Without remission then, applying theif 
whde strepg^ to the recovery of their cM^^i?!) thegf 
^fected it Tliis wfus no sooner d^n^, th|U) ^w 
cavalry boldly sallied. The eq«ny^ l)a%4 in <dl 
points, and probably weak in cavi^ry, wec^ ug 
fearful of the threatened annoyance to their re- 
treaty that, in their haste, th^ left fbqf Ifulders, 

T 2 thw 
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their slain, and even some wounded ; mostly those 
lamed by leaping from the walls. £xtreme danger, 
thus fortunately, quickly, and for the moment 
completdy, surmounted, produced emotions, 
among the Phliasians, stronger than perhaps any 
known in the more generous warfare of modem 
ages ; unless where, recently, France has gone 
beyond all antient example in illiberality and 
ferocity. The spectacle, it appears, was striking, 
even in those days ; the men shaking hand^ wliile 
they circulated congratulations ; the women busy 
with cups, ministering to their refreshment, and 
shedding tears of joy; and at length (if it may 
be jallowed so literally to translate the strong 
expression) all actually seized with. a weeping 
laughter^. 

In the following year the tmited forces of Arca- 
dia and Argos invaded Phliasia, to revenge their 
defeat by ravage of the country, and not without 
hope of so distressing the town as to reduce it to 
capitulate. The long and severe pressure of a 
strong democratical party seems to have urged 
the aristocmtical Phliasians to cultivate the cavalry 
sefvice ; so that, among the Pdoponnesians, they 
appear to have excelled in it. A small body of 
Athenian horse had joined the Phliasian; and toge* 
ther, supported by a small cliosen body of foot, 
they attacked the Argians and Arcadians, broken 
in crossing a river, and with such success us con- 
siderably to check the intended waste of their 
fields. 

But 

Xen. Hel. 1. 7. cs. 8. 9. 
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But the unfortunate Phliasian», after th^Thebans 
became masters of Achaia, were so surrounded by 
enemies, that all their energy and all their success 
could not inable them to procure subsistence from 
their fields. Yet they still persevered, and still 
were successful • Th^ Theban commander in xen.Hei. 
Achaia entered their country at the head of his l*.Jil.?i. 
own troops, with the force of Sicyon and PellenCi 
strengthened with two thousand mercenaries. 
The PhUasians, finding opportunity to attack the 
Sicyonlans and Peltenians separately, defeated 
them with such slaughter, that the expedition was 
pursued no farther. Xenophon has thought it a •• i& 
matter for particular notice and warm eulogy, that 
a Pellenian, connected by public hospitality with 
Phlius, being made prisoner, was released without 
ransom ; tho the wants and poverty of the Phli- 
asians were at that time pressing. Deprived of s. 17. 
the produce of their own lands, they found means 
to obtain occasional supplies ; sometimes by rapine 
from their enemies, sometimes by purchase from 
Corinth ; but both through many difficulties anfl 
dangers: with difficulty raising the price for the^r 
purchases; sometimes by collection among them- 
selves, sometimes by borrowing; and then, on 
accoimt of thp peril of the convoy, with difficdty 
finding pledges, even for the necessary beasts of 
burthen. 

In extreme distress, at length, they were so for- 1. 18. 
tunate as to obtain the assistance of the Athenian 
geneial Chares, commanding a body of merce- 
naries at Corinth^. Beyond the direct line of his 

commission) 

! Xtravf, 8. 20. and /M^dof «^i, 8. 31. 
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cnkV commission, he joined them in protecting a con- 
xH^ V6y. Wfrfi Such in anxOiary force, th6y arrived 
kt Phlia^ miop^ed; tod then they requested 
t]!hkres to j^ve them his fiitther protection in car- 
drying their nseless mouths to Pdlene : for aljready 
^e revelation in Achaia had taken place, which 
ifefetdited the government of that Kttte city to the 
party with which the PhHasians had' old and inti- 
Ynate connection. He consented, and ihey arrived 
there also unmolested. This market of a place so 
feendly, and with which they, had not, for a long 
time, been able to communicate, ingaged theor 
Wt^tion. They knew that, if they incumbered 
tticmsdves with a convoy, they should certainly be 
^ttkcked in their return. Nevertheless they pro- 
vided themselves to the utmost that thcar credit, 
and the Pellenian stores, would inable them ; and, 
<Dhares still giving his willing assistance, they* 
fought their way liome successfully, and cimied in 
their convoy undiminished. This seaoas to hav^ 
''beeti that action of the Nemesan glen, in which, - 
as we ishall find Occasion to observe hereafter, 
credit Was earned by ^schines, an Athenian 
youth, afterward of so miich Celebrity as an orator. 
Xenopb. The small population of Phlius, or the small 
c ft. f. 19. number of fhode whom the ruling party could 
l^^t with ahnk, little allowed r^^ in these 
arduous duties. But their activity supplied the 
Want of number. They had scarcdy taken it few 
• ao. Iiburs rest by daylight, after a night of great 
fatigue, when they proposed to Chares a new 
enterpme. To chiedc their convoys in futuife, 
equally £r6m Corinth and PeUene, and to extend 

wa»te 
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waste over their territory widi more safety, viore 
certainty, and more constancy, the enemy ^ete 
fortifying a post at Thyamia, on die Phttasiw 
border, against Sicyonia. Chares consaottrng, they, 
moved so as, foy a rapid ' march, to reach tibe 
place a little befojx sunset; and th^ foufid 
equally the workmen and the protecting £orce^ in 
the cotemporary historian's desciiption, some xenopb. 
cooking, some baking, some preparing their beds : c. a', s. l*. 
all completely surprized, all instantdy fled. The '^ 

Pfaliasians and their allies tinen profited from the 
pceparatian made. Having atabicmed their gawds, 
they supped, made libations, as thanksrofferings s. 93. 
for Iheir success, sang the peean of victory^ and 
went to rest Immediatdy^ bowewery as their 
Buccess was ascertained, they sent a messenger to 
Corinth with the news ; and the Corinduan adn^* 
nistration, not waiting for daylight, hastened, widi 
the most friendly zeal, to press caisiages and 
iUspatch them, laden with provisions, to Phliusr. 
-Meanwhile the indefatigctble Rilsasians applied 
themselves diligently to ccm^dete Ifhe fortification 
of Hiyamia; and thus made diat, intended for 
their annoyance and destruction, a post ^ pror 
tecting their territory, and securing the commu 
-nication witii Corinth. .Convoys passed then daily, 
and Phlius was abundantly supplied. 

The testimony of Xenof^on, which he has had 
evident pleasure Jn giving, to the merits of the 
PMiasians, will deserve our credit, tho .he was 
their political partiean ; yet the sincerity of history 
will require our recollection, that a veiy strong 
inteiest, supported by very strong prgudices, and 
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CHAP, by the remembrance of past sufferings, bound the 
Phliasians to the line of conduct by which th^ 
earned so much honor, instigated their activity, 
and in 9 manner compelled them to firmness. 
About seven and tweqty years had pslssed since 
the party, now ruling Phlius, then suffering in 

Ch. 95. s. 4. exile, vainly petitioned Lacedaemon for assistance 
toward their restoration. Not till near ten years 
after, finding a more favorable opportunity, they 
had succeeded so far as to obtain, through the 
influence of Lacedaemon, readmission to residence 
in the city, and a promise of restoration of their 

Ch.36.s.i. property. But that promise was not fiilfilled: 
justice was denied them by their fellowcitizens ; 
their residence was highly uneasy and precarious ; 
some were compelled to a second flight ; and it 
cost La6ed£emon a troublesome war to ^ve them 
complete reestablishment. When this was efiected, 
the most active of the democratical party, or those 
who, with the watchfiil Delphion, escaped death, 
took their turn in flight Under such circum- 
stances, with the Theban confederacy triumphant^ 
there could be no hope of peace foi' those who 
held the city, without the condition, . that the de- 
mocratical exiles should be restored; whence 
would follow the predominance of the democra- 
tical party, under the patronage of a democratical 
confederacy ; and what would then be the situa- 
tion of its political opponents is obvious to con- 
jecture. But Xenophon, in the course of his long 
observation of the troubles of Greece, would have 
had frequent occasion to see that all men, sin^e or 
in body, are not capable of that firm perseverance, 

and 
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and active exertion, which their own interest, 
in difficult and dangerous circumstapces, may re- 
quire ; and, that those who faint, in pursuit of their 
own good, may appear unfaithful to their friends, 
without intending infidelity. Thus, while they 
incur our blame, they may also claim our pity. 
Stit hence he would justly conclude, that men 
who, amid the greatest difficulties, and most 
threatening dangers, are true at the same time to 
themselves and to their friends ; failing in nothing 
that their own interest, their ingagements to others, 
or a sense of justice, generosity, and honor de- 
mands ; who, in short, in honesty actively pursue 
the best policy, deserve admiration and applause; 
and thus the Phliasians seem to have earned his 
eulogy, which has pcrpetuat«l the renown of their 
little commonwealth. 




SECTION II. 

Affairs of Suycn: Euphron Tyrant of Sk^on i Libered Despo^ 
tism of JEnea$y General of Arcadia: Principles of Grecian 
Law of Nations and of Theban Civil Jurisprudence^ illus- 
trated: Public Honors to the memory of Euphron. 

During these transactions of the Phliasians, sect. 
which, by ingaging the attention of the Theban > ^ 
confederacy^ contributed to the quiet of Achaia, 

> the affairs of Sicyon, more urging the attention of 
the Theban government, had still more power- 

( fully the same . effect.. ..Sicyon,. a Dorian state, 
frequendy at war with the more powerful Dorian 
state of Corinth, on its eastern border, contracted 

connections 
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oonnections with the Achaian towns, its western 
neighbors, such as to produce a transfusion of the 
Achaian institutions into the Sicyonian govern- 
ment At the time of the battle of Leuctra, the 
Sicyonian constitution, after the Achaian modd^ 
was a balanced aristocracy. While the Lacedie- 
monians yet held their full influence in Pdopon- 
nesus, £uplm)n, an able but unprincipled man^ 
acting as their agent for the management of their 
interest in Sicyon, was first in power there : but^ 
in tiieir inability afterward so to extend th w views 
and exertions, Sicyon, yidding to the pressure bf 
circamstances, became connected with the Theban 
confederacy, and Euphron lost his {Mreeminence. 
Anxious, beyond all things, to regain it, and care- 
less about the honesty of his means, he rq>re8ented 
to the leading men of Argos and Arcadia, that, if 
the fieunilies of property were allowed to hold their 
rank and influence, Sicyon would, on the first 
opportunity, become again the ally oif Laceds- 
mon ; but, were democracy established, it would 
be secured in its present connection ; and, with 
due support from them, he would ingage Aat a 
simple vote of the people should effect the change. 
The proposal, profligate as it was, from Euphron, 
involving the ruin of those with whom he had 
been most connected, nevertheless suiting the 
views of the Argian and Arcadian leaders, tli^ 
sent the support desired. Euphron then con- 
vened the Sicyonian people ; and, in presence of 
the Aigian and Arcadian auxiliaries, he proposed, 
and it was at once voted, ' that the govermnent 
^ should be changed to a democracy, with perfect 

6 ' equality 
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' equality for all citiiseDs/ Electtoa, under a\¥e sect. 
of ^e same forein force^ placed Euphrotiy, with v^ — ^ 



four others, at the liead of the native military, 
and raised Adeas, son of Euphron, to the com- 
mand of a hody of mercenaries in the republic's 
service. 

These leading points being carried, Euphron 
proceeded presently to show how much more 
glaring is the temptation, and how much readier 
the means, to become a complete tyrant m a de^ 
mocracy, or under democratical patronage, than xenoph. 
in any other political circumstances. His mer- c.Vs.34. 
cenary army was to be his principal instrument 
He directed his attention, therefore, first to secure 
its attachment, then to increase its numbers. For 
both purposes, the indispensable efficient was 
money. To acquire money therefore he scrupled 
nothing. With command of money, he trusted, 
that he could find support in any measure. The 
public treasury and ordinary revenue of the state 
being very unequal to his need, he made.no diffi 
culty of risking, what generally eKcited violent, 
popular indignation, to take the sacred treasures 
from the temples, and convert to his use the 
revenues appropriated to sacred purposes. These 
being still insufficient, he had recourse to oppres- 
sion of individuals. He incouraged accusations 
of Laconism, as attachment to the Lacedaemonian 
party was termed, that party of which himself had 
been chief. Thus the property of many <rf the 
wealthiest iamiKes, through confiscation, came 
into his disposal. When, after a short but mpid 
course of vidences, by the attadhment of dqpeta- 
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CHAP, dents and the removal of adversaries, he (liought 
, himself strong enough, he proceeded to direct his 
measures against those who might become rivals. 
Procuring the death, of some of his coUegues, and 
the exile of others, he got all power into his 
own hands, and became truly tyrant of Sicyon. 
During these measures within his own little state, 
he directed his attention ably, upon similar prin- 
ciples, to the republics with which it had political 
connection ; and he obviated interference of the 
confederacy, partly by money, and partly by the 
ready and effective service of his troops, whenever 
and wherever required ^. 

Where a people had not, for a long time, 
experienced, from a forein enemy, any severe 
pressure, or very alarming danger, democratical 
jealousy would sometimes pervade the military 
system, and make all democratical; as among 
the Syracusans at the time of the Athenian in- 
vasion of Sicily : but wherever frequent wars have 
occurred, democratical jealousy itself has soon felt 
the necessity of remitting its severity, so far as to 
allow, for military matters, some degree of mo- 
narchal authority. The Arcadians, therefore, 
whose experience of war, while a divided people, 
was large, and whose union was effected during a 
war involving nearly all Greece, in forming their 
united government, committed the military esta- 
blishment 

^ It were endless to point out all the several circumstances 
pf resemblance in the French, and in the worst times of Aom^ 
of the Greek repubhcs ; but almost the*whole of this history 
of Euphron might seem, instead of having been written two 
thousand three hundred years ago, an account of transactions 
(at the time of first editing this volume) within the last three 
years* 
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blishmentof their democretical townships^ under s^ciT. 
the control of their Numberless assembly, to ' — ^^ — 
the authority of one , commander-in-chief for 
the nation, ^neas of Stymphalus, being raised xenoph. 
to that great office, saw, with a just indignation, ^3] ,'7u 
the tyranny of -Euphron ; and, nothing forbidding 
an arbitrary use of the ill-defined power with 
which he was vested, he resolved to exert it for a 
generous purpose. Leading the Arcadian army 
to Sicyon, where none resisted aa ally in his high 
situation, he marched directly into the citadel. 
Imitating then the liberal policy of Epameinond^s, 
he called together the pijncipal men in the town, 
and sent for all who, without a r^ular sentence, 
had been forced or frightened into banishment. 
Apparently the inconveniencies, resulting from 
the reversal of the. measures of Epameinondas 
in Achaia, had brought the narrow policy of his 
oppODtotfr' into disrepute, and inabled the Arcadian 
general, with the donCurr^ice probably of Epa- 
Ineinondas, to foUo^^ a more generous system. 
Euphron^ therefore, shrinking before him, had * 
however resources in his abilities, and in his 
daring profligacy. Withdrawing from the city, he 
communicated with the Corinthian government^ 
and managed to introduce a Lacedaemonian gar- 
rison into the port of Sycion. On the merit of i. «. 3. 
this service he then founded an endevor to apolo- 
gize to the Lacedaemonian government for his 
past conduct, and to regain its confidence. But 
the Lacediemonians, tho r^dy to profit from h£3 
services, were slow to give him the credit he 
desired ; and, in the meantime, new opportunit;y 
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CHAP, arosa to invite the attentbrn of his active and ver- 
^^ ■ ^ 't satile mind, bound by no scruples. 

The Arcadian general, af^mrently little a polif 
tician, satisfied with having expdled tiie tyrant, 
left the Sicyonians to settle their own affairs ; not 
however in perfect independeqcy ; for, to secure 
Xeuoph. their fidelity to the confederacy, the command of 
«. V ••4. their citadel (so the Theban authority prevailed in 
Peloponnesus) was committed to a Theban har- 
most. But a cordial and lasting coalition, between 
the airistocratical and democraticai parties, was 
seldom eiibcted in a Grecian republic, and did' 
not take place in Sicyon. Their diiQbrences pre- 
vrated measures for the racoveiy of the port 
Meanwhile Euphron, versed in the ways of in*- 
gaging mercenary troops, procured some from 
Athens, and then offered his assistance to the 
democraticai faction in Sicyon. That faction, to 
whom the liberality of JEneas and die leading 
men of the confederacy; had denied that partial 
support, to which tiiey thou^t thra* democraticai 
« merit intided them, did not scruple to submit . 
themselves again to so unprincipled a leader. 
Euphron was received into the city, pnd the force 
he brought with him sufficed to givehis democra- 
ticai friends, for the moment, a clear siqieriority 
over their opponents. 3ut thus, piaking the La- 
cedaemonians again his decided enemies, lie risked 
to incur the vengeance also of the Theban con- 
federacy. Intrigue and corruption were bis re- 
sources. Equally daring and ingenious in his 
profligacy, with the greatest force of money he 
could coUect, he went himsetf to Thebes. 

Those 
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Those Sicyonians, who had beeot recalled firom ssct. 
banishment by the generous despotism of the ^ ^ 
Arcadian general^ infbnned of Euphron's journey, 5*?*?*^ 
and of the preparation he had made for it, were c. 3. t. 5. 
in high alarm. To obviate the consequences, 
some of them went directly to Thebes. But their 
alarm was greatly increased when they saw how 
well Euphron was received, and to what intimate 
communication admitted, by some of the Thebans 
in power. In the vehemence of their fear then, 
of being again subjected to his tyranny, they were 
ready to dare anything. In the citadel, while the 
council was sitting there, and, apparently, without 
a prospect of making their escape, they assassi- 
nated him. They were immediately apprehended, 
and carried before the council, which was the 
principal criminal tribunal of Thebes. 

It cannot but be matter of just curiosity to 
know what were the principles and practice of 
criminal law in Thebes, in the age of Epameinon- 
das, when Thebes, after Athens and Lacedaemon, 
was aspiring at the supremacy of Greece ; and 
the picture preserved to us, by the masterly hand 
of the cotmnporary historian, is highly curious. 
A principal magistrate delivered the charge against 
the assassins, thus : 

' Citizens, we institute a capital accusation 
^ against these men, for the murder of Euphron. 
^ Unjust and impious deeds, which good men 
^ avoid and abhor; even the wicked perpetrate, 
< ocfmmooiy, in some anxiety fojr concealment; 
^ but the audaciousness and profligacy of these 
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men has been such, that, almost in presence of 
us the chief magistrates, and of you, to whom 
it belongs to absolve or condemn, they have, 
assumed to themselves to put a man to death* 
If they then escape capital punishment, what 
* stranger will hereafter with any confidence entec 
your city? Where is the jurisdiction of your 
state, if any stranger is allowed, at his pleasure, 
to kill another, before it is declared what has 
been the object of either, in coming hither? 
We therefore prosecute these men as offenders, 
in the highest degree, against divine and human 
laws, and singularly guilty of contempt of the 
jurisdiction of the state. It depends upon you, 
after hearing them, to pronounce their doom/ . 
The Sicyonians denied the charge ; except one, 
who, in taking the whole blame, boldly claimed 
merit for the deed : ^ To contemn your jurisdic-' 
tion, Thebans,' he said, ^for one who knows 
he Is at your mercy, is impossible. In what 
confidence, then, I killed this man, I will deqlare 
to you : It was, first, that I thouj^t it just ; 
and then, that I trudted you would judge of it 
justly. For I knew that yourselves, ' when you 
arrested Archias and Hypates, for crimes similar 
to those of Euphron, did not wait for the for-' 
mality of a trial, but used the means in. your 
power for inflicting instant punishment ; holding, 
that men eminently wicked, notoriously traitors, 
and usurpers of soverein authority, are con- 
demned to death by the common sentence of 
mankind/ 

He 
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^ He proceeded then to state the crimes of 
Euphron against gods and men : stripping the 
temples of Sicyon, rich in dedicated gold and 
silver': betraying the Lacedaemonians^ betraying 
the confederacy^ tyrannizing over his fellowcitizens, 
raising slaves to honorable situations, and, as lus 
interest instigated, putting to death, banishing, or 
raining by confiscation, the worthiest of the people : 
After this,' continued the accused, ^ introducing 
the AAenians, the most determined of your 
enemies ; with their cooperation opposing your 
harmost in arms, and unable so to carry his pur- 
pose, finally coming here prepared with money. 
— Had he come in arms and I had killed him, 
you would have thanked me. Coming th^ 
with, money, to . procure by corruption your 
favor^ that he mi^t again be master of our 
city, how, for striking the blow of justice against 
him, can you justly condemn me ? The violence 
of an open . enemy, injurious indeed, is not 
necessarily unjust; but bribery is intrinsically 
unjust, injurious, and disgracing. 
^ If nevertheless, being my enemy, Euphron 
had been your firiend, I would not pretend to 
justify killing him in your city: but so grossly 
a traitor as he was to you, how could he be 
more my enemy than yours ? He came hiAer, it 
may be said, freely. * But if, before he entered 
your territory, putting him to death would have 

been 

* This may. seem a strong expression, for one in the pri- 
soaer^s sitoation to use, but it certainly does not go beyond the 

original, 'Oc li XV'h*'^^ ^^* va^otofuvft^oHii ^i rv^tK vfUk 
hmf^w. X. T. f. 
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^ bem fi|iaiiti^u3t how, when he cam^ with: the 
purpose of adding to his former cnmea, can it 
b^ ijc^aint^aod that he ha3 not siiffeiid jwtly ? 
Whaiei among tb^ Greeka> ajce not traitors, 
daaert^^ md tyrants, held as outlaws ; rqocted 
^cm divine pratc)Qtion, and oat of all compad: 
withm«n"? 

* You have yonrselvea decided, by a decree, 
thaA fugitives may be apprehwded, throu^out 
^Q copffdciacy, a^d oaxdod to their proper cHy^ 
Can it then be contended, that the exUe wha 
r^tnjus:^ una^thoriaBCid, by a common, decree of 
ijb^ conffdemte st^fa^^. o»ty 1^ Ju3% be put to 
death ? I affinn that, if you condemn me, you 
wiU avengp the mo^ iiyunou;;^ of all your ene- 
mies ; andj on the contrary, if pu det^rmino that 
1; have 4c^ia well,, you will clearly participate^ 
tn justice, done to yowselvea, and to all your 

Wq. have already had too m;Miy occasions ta 
obfe^ve the famUiarity of the Greeks with a^a^- 
sination : a crime which the. better policy, scarcely 
le9$ thaja the better religion and morality, of 
modem tim^ had taught utterly to abhov, till a 
sii^gularly profligate faction, in. France^ with th^ 
impudei^Hy arrogated title of philosophers, lately 
attempted^ to ^ve new vogue to the atrocioua 
basenes3. If paUiatipn can be f^r auch a crim^ 

(fot 



*** tlfiv fpgtff *'£^^1}0>» awtlof awohi^at n w^Hreui, v ff^f 
»ur•uo^9Kt % rv^eifmi; For fuller explanation of t&e dvr^se 
anoH^f aflro>«{|a*, the reader, desirous of it, may see the fourth 
section of the ftfteentji chapter of this History, toy^^M tji^' 
conetusion ; and fbr confhiBation of tlmt .explanation, tb^ 
fifth section of the twenty-third chapter, toward &e middTa 
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(for excuse cannot) it must arise from political 
circumstances as unfortunate as those of Greece ; 
among whose diminutive states, eternally struggling 
for an ill-understood civil freedom, and an impos* 
sible political independency, political difficulties 
w^^ always existing, political necessities often 
aroing, which a state of extensive domimon, with 
large population, cannot know. To those difficul* 
ties and necessities, apparendy, should be attri- 
buted, in a great degree, the striking imperfections 
of the Grecian administration of justice. Political 
dangers were forever too closely pressing around, 
to allow a strict adherence to fixed law and 
regular proceeding. The little rq>ublic was con- 
tinually in circumstances, in which the senate of 
more powerful Rome would commit absolute 
authority to the consuls, By charging them to gpard 
against detriment to the commonwealth. It is 
obvious how poHticid interests would be likely to 
interfere with the judgement on tlie death of 
Euphrbn. Epameinondas himself, to support his 
system of liberal policy toward the states in^^iged, 
or likdy to ingage, in the Theban confederacy, 
.might find it necessary to concur, if not in declar- 
ing approbation of the murder of Euphron, yel in 
screening the assassin. Nevertheless we cannot 
without some wonder observe the extreme defi- 
ciency of principle, and confiision of principle; 
bodi what could with advantage be applied to the 
regulation of the conduct of independent slates 
toward each other, and what might direct the dis- 
pensation of justice, within any state, to its own 
people, which me striking in ^ese speeches 

u 2 reported 
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CHAP, reported by Xenophon ; speeches intended by him, 
xxyiiL j£ ^^^ f^^ ^^ ^^^^^ representation of what was 

actually said by the persons to whom they axe 
attributed, yet certainly for what was proper, or 
at least probable, to have been said. Avoiding 
however, as usual, to give any opinion of his own 
Xenopii. upon the subject, he proceeds to state the result^ 
"3!' I; 8.' * that the Theban council declared Euphron to 
* have suffered justly.' 

That there should remain, in Sicyon, men dis- 
posed to do the memory of Euphron honor, thoi^e 
who have been accustomed to observe the ways 
in which political party-interest is put forward, 
will not be surprized. It wia^ the business of those, 
with whom he had been principally connected, to 
obviate the probable acquisition of ascendancy by 
the party which opposed him ;. and it was with 
this view that they held out Euphron to the people 
as the martyr of the popular cause. They sent to 
Thebes, requesting his body, which was not denied 
them; they buried it with public pomp, in' the 
agora; wluch was among the highest marks of 
respect for deceased worth; die gen^^ custom 
of the Greeks, as of the Romans, forbidding 
burial within the walls of a town ; and they pro-, 
cured a decree for lasting honors to his memory. 
What has passed in France, in our own time, 
will assist to make such transactions more readily 
and extensively intelli^ble, and to give means for 
a just estimate of the value of such public honors. 
The cotemporary historian, commonly confining 
himself strictly to statement of fact, makes this 
reflection here : ' Thus,' he says, ^ apparently 

^ most 
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* most mien appi:eciate^ political 'merit, byjheir sect. 
V private advantages or suffering, resulting from ^ 
^ political measure^/ 
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Affairs of Athens : Atlteman Exiles : Progress of change in 
Grecian Politics adverse to Theban Supremacy : AlUance of 
Arcadia with Athens: Insecurity of person in Greece: 
Alienation of Corinth from Athens : . New pressure upon 
Lacedasmon: Magnanimity of Lacedctmon: Uprightness ff 
Corinth : Partial Peace : Injustice of Argos, 

The affairs of Athens, from the restoration of the sect. 
democracy, now seven and thirty years", appear 
to have been administered with general prudence. 
The rarity of the mention of them, in the cotem- 
porary Athenian historian's general account of 
Grecian affairs, implies that, compared at least with 
other Grecian states, regularity and quiet prevailed 
there. The steddy support which the Athenian 
government gave to the. falling power of Lacedas- 
mon, and the steddy . yet moderate opposition to 
the new ambition of Thebes,^ are positive indica- 
tions that the popular will was wisely guided, 
against antient prejudice, to the true interest of 
the commonwealth ; and the preservatioQ of peace 
to. the Attip territory, while an enemy on its 
border threatened the most distant parts of Greece, 
and, the acquisition of new glory to the Athenian 
arms by. supporting the allies of the common- 
wealth in Peloponnesus against such an «enemy, 

^ evince 
" From B. C. 403 to 366, ^ 

U3 
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evince ability and energy in the administratis. 
Neverth^esB, under the Athenian constitution^ 
with the Athenian system of jurisprudence, the 
Athenian law of treason, and sycophancy florish- 
ing, civil quiet could be but imperSfect and preca- 
rious. Many Athenians accordingly were at this 
time suffering in exile ; and so familiar, among the 
Grecian republics, was the flight or banishment 
of numerous bodies of citizens, ^that, when unat- 
tended with extreme violence, they seem to have 
been tliought scarcely matter for historical notice. 
Xenophon has mentioned the exiles but inciden- 
tally, leaving us wholly uninformed of the time, 
the cause, and every circumstance of this new 
schism of the Athenian people. For the modem 
read^ dome information on the subject seems 
tvantitig, toward a clear understanding of this part 
of Grecian history ; and a collation of the anti^it 
writers, from whom we have memorials of the 
times, will famish what may be useful. 

In the embassy from the principal Grecian 
states to the Persian court, we have seen the 
Athenian minister, Timocrates, lending himself 
to Pdopidas, to put forward the Theban interest. 
TimocrateSj as the stories reported of him by 
Plutarch indicate, was a vain weak man, dazzled 
by the splendor of the Persian court, ddighted 
with Asiatic pomp and luxury, and fond of dis- 
playing presents, such as it ranains yet the 
custom of Asiatic coprts to make, tho at the risk 
Of exciting among his fdilowcountrymen, acc(Hd- 
ing to their different tempers and degrees of in- 
formation, suspicion, envy, or contiempt. Formed, 
8 however. 
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however, as he seems to have beeb/to bedome sect. 

I FT 

the tool of tiw able Theban, ^t it is not likely v..-.,,^ t 

that, tvitii a collegue protesting against his con*- 
duct, he could have been led so to cooperate with 
die man wh(»m he was particularly commissioned 
to oppose, if some old party- views had not prd^ 
par^ him, and if the expectation of support from 
a party did not incourage him. He mi^t, how^ 
ever, very possibly, both wander from the 
views, and miscalculate the strength, of his party; 
whence, on his return, Leon accusing him of nc^ Xeuopb. 
lecting and betraying the interests of Ihe common- c. V. iJie. 
wealth, he was brou^t to trial, condemned and 
executed. 

There remained yet in Athens, as various pas- ch.gi&3a 
sages of Lysias and Isocrates testify, a relic i»f laocrl'de""^* 
the dd aristocratical party of the Four-hundred, p^ ^^. 
In the actoal confusion then of interests among 
tbe Onscian republics, while the Athenian demo- 
cracy was allied with the aristocratical confe- 
deracy of Lacedaemon, against the democralScal 
confederacy of Thefeiel, if the aristocratical oppO'^ 
sition in Athens hiid tofiimunicatidn iiith tfie 
llbeban leadett^, the comptication tMas not stranger 
than we have seen, in the coufse of the Pdo- 
ponaesian war, during the peace betwie^n Athem 
dnd LacedMnoQ. But that ttie itiheretil tyranny 
of the Athenian democracy pr^s^ severely 
upon mea Df property in general, k efhowfi by the 
most unequivodil testimony of the same gvpl; 
orato») the ablMt advma«e« of the dmiaerfitk^ 
cause. A feiv leading men, a6 iflocranto eom- 
plilnft, grew tith Imfi tteef^blk spoil; ivtifle, fn 

u 4 the 
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CH AF. the impossibiKty for any to Kve in- ease and secu< 
xxvHi. pj^^ ^g ^|.y ^^ g||^ ^^jj lamentation and 

complaint. The indigent multitude, living by the 
assemblies and the courts of justice, delighted in 
accusations, prosecutions, and the whole business 
of sycophancy; incouraged by the men in power; 
idio held their power from that multitude ; while 
men of property w«:e so oppressed with arbitrary 
orders, sometimes for military service, sometimes 
for dvil office, frequently for omtributions to the' 
treasury, and, ' on any complaint of severity, 
vexed with demands for exchange of property^' 
that their condition was altogether more uneasy 
than that of men who never possessed anything. 

This sketch of the state of Athens, given to the 
public in an oraticm addressed to the Athenian 
people, between twenty and thirty years after the 
time of which we are treating, but by one fifty 
years of age,' as it speaks of no new state of 
things, but rather of. inveterate evils, may account 
for the circumstance, that many Athenian citizens 
were in exile. Those unfortunate men then com- 
bining, made themselves masters of the town and 
Xenoph. port of Oropus, in Attica, on the border of 
c. 4.' t. \\ Bceotia. Those who directed the administration 

Fearftil probably of disafiection, they did not 
think it sufficient to assemble the whole force 
within Attica, to make war upon the refugees, but 
they sent for Chares, with the troops he com- 
manded in Peloponnesus. This afforded an 
opportunity for the Sicyonians,; which .they did 
not n^lect The force under Chares, and the 

abilities 
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abilities and activity of the commander, had been s e c t. 
the principal support of the Lacedaemonian cause 
in the north of Peloponnesus. As soon as these 
were withdrawn, the Arcadians, no longer fearing 
for. their own country, readily gave assistance 
requested by the Sicyonians, who thus presently 
recovered their port. Meanwhile the Athenians, 
unable to obtain any assistance^ from «their allies, 
little confident in their own means for attacking a 
fortified place, within ready reach of support from 
Thebes, and perhaps yet more fearful of a party 
within, than of an enemy without, came to terms, 
which are remarkable ; it was agreed, that Oiropus 
should be held by the Thebans, in trust, till the 
matters in dispute, whether between the Athenians 
of the city and the exiles, or between the Athenian 
and Theban governments, should be decided by a 
fair arbitration'*. 

While the supremacy of Greece was yielded, 
by g^ieral consent, to Lacedasmon, or disputed 
only by Athens, it was scarcely possible for a 
citizen of any other state to acquire any consider- 
able eminence in the nation. But the depression, 
successively of Athens and Lacedaemon, made an 
opening, which Thebes had ' not so completely 
filled as to preclude competition. On the con- 
trary, 

** TtT; I^A^p«(o»c, whUrSw ovfAfAeixv* iCoidu^ff, iXX* anx«^ 

passage seems to me to want something. All the translators 
have agreed to ^nm it nearly alike, none very intelligibly, and 
none noticing any difficulty. ' I have not much doubt of the 
explanation I have ventured to give ; but 1 want the infor- 
mation, a want I have before had occasion to mention, what 
the iiiai could be, which might be reasonably trusted for an 
equitable decision of a matter in dispute between, either two 
independent states, or two Actions of the same state. 
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trary, the sudden and totally unexpected elevatioii 
of a new candidate for empire among the republict, 
appears to have excited emulation. Lycomedes 
of Mantineia, a man of large and liberal views, 
attentive to the circumstances of the surrounding 
states, obtained assurance that dissatisfaction was 
growing among the Athenians, in ^nsequeoce 
of their not finding that ready return of assistance^ 
to which they thought their exertions for their 
allies intitled them. Tho Athens was slill the 
confederate, and Arcadia the enemy, of Lactdle- 
mon, he conceived it possible diat -a connection 
might be formed between Arcadia and Athens, 
advantageous to both, and perhaps extensively 
advantageous to Greece. He obtained a decree 
from the assembly of the Tenihousand, or the 
Numberless, authorising negotiation for the pur* 
pose, and he resolved to be himsdf the n^otiator. 
The proposal was received at Athens, not without 
Surprize ; and warmly exclaimed against by many, 
as contrary to the existing iagageinents with Lace« 
dssmcHi : but when it was represented how gjreatly 
the connection of Arcadia with Athens would 
tend to obviate the ibterfoitace df Tbri)ts in 
Peloponnesusi insontadi that it appeared to pro* 
mise no less advantage to the Lacedtemoniatis 
than to the Athenians themselves, the objections 
mosdy ceased, and a treaty of alliance was con* 
eluded It was stipcihstted that, if Arcadia iiOnM 
be £Lttiiu:ked, Ath^s should send a body of cavali^ 
to its a^ksiMaiice, b«t that this MiidUary fiyn^ ^atrld 
not be bound to inarch with 4e Arca«lians into 

Lycomadd^ 



Lycomedes, in returning from Athens, unfbitu* sect. 
nately landed at a port of Peloponnesus, wl^ich <.J^^ 
happened to be, at that time, fall of Arcadian re- Hdl**h 7! 
fagees. His death is mentioned, by the cotem- «• 4- •• »• 
porary historian, as what, in such circumstances, 
followed of course. Tho we cease to wonder at 
this, after obsejrving the circumstances of the 
death of Euphron, yet it is a remarkable instance, 
to add to so many before occurring, of the exces*- 
sive deficiency of provision for personal security 
in Greece. The treaty with Athens survived; 
but the views of the able negotiator, how far of 
a noUe patriotism, how far of sdfish ambition, 
his premature death has left uncertain, mostly 
seem to have perished with him. To judge how- 
ever from the scanty mention of him, by th* his- 
torian, his political adversary, Lycomedes, with 
the best ability and the best inclination, unless 
exception should be made for Epameinondas, 
seems to have been by far in the most favomUe 
ciircumstances for extending peace and good policy 
in Greece, of any man of his time. 

After the death of Lycomedes, Grecian politic* 
isontinued, for some time, to hold the bent which 
he had principally given them ; but the intuitive 
eye, watching all points in all the republics, ^tiXnA 
the ably guiding hand, M^ere wanting. SoOii aftet 
^e accommodation, so unexpectedly effected be*- 
tween Atiiens and Arcadia, an indiscreet speech 
in tile Athenian assembly alienated Gorinft. The 
situation of Corinth, most advatitageous ih pMbM, 
-MA most tmfortunate whenev^ war wad gene^rid 
ih Gteece. Its territory, the thorofare between 

the 
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CHAP, the northern and southern provinces, could not 

xxvm J 

»^ — ,, — 1> fair to -suffer frequently, and to be in danger al« 

Mays. As the Grecian confederacies now stood^ 
Corinth, cut off from Lacedsemon by the interven- 
tion of Arcadia, Eleia, and ' Argolis, could receive 
ready and effectual support only from Athens; 
and thence had been accustomed so to rely upon 
Athenian auxiliaries, as to have incurred, unawares, 
the danger of becoming dependent upon Athens. 
One of those imprudent orators, by whom, in the 
Grecian democracies, the policy of wiser states- 
men would be constantly liable to be frustrated, 
speaking to the Athenian people, extolled the wis- 
dom of the Arcadian alliance; and then proceeded 
to advis^ the soverein assembly, that its generals 
should be instructed toehold Corinth also safe {or 
the Athenian people''. This expression, reported 
at Corinth, alarmed the Corinthians. Inmiedi- 
ately exerting themselves to fiimish sufficient gar- 
risons of their own people, they relieved the 
Athenian troops in ajl the stations within their 
territoiy. Careful then to obviate just complaint, 
they assembled them in the city, and proclaimed 
by the public heralds, that if any Athenian was 
aggrieved, he should give his name to the proper 
magistrate, and justice should be done him. In 
Xenoph. this conjuncture Chares arrived at Cenchreas with 
the Athenian fleet ; and Xenophon's cautious ac- 
count may ^ve to suspect, that the Corinthians 
were not without reason jealous of the purpose. 
They thanked Chares for his readiness to assist 
them, but refused to adnut his fleet into their port 

Settling 
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Settling then, with careful punctuality, all accounts 
with the Athenian troops, they dismissed them. 
Thus the commanding influence, which Athens 
had for some time held in Corinth, ceased. 

In thus guarding however against treachery Xenoph. 
fipom an ally, the.Corinthians were aware that they ^4, t-s. 
were exposing themselves to the common enemy, 
to whom, on account of the pass it commanded, 
their country was so great an object Their first 
resource was to strengthen their military with a 
force of mercenaries, horse and foot ; and this 
sufficed, in the moment, not only to secure their 
own, but to inable them to extend annoyance into 
the hostile territories adjoining. StiU they were 
aware that, if the force of the Theban confederacy 
should be collected against them, without support 
from Athens,' upon 'which they could no longer 
rely, they must be overpowered. They managed 
therefore, by private communication, to sound the 
Theban government, and they had the satis&ction 
to receive, in direct terms, incouragement to send 
ministers to Thebes. They ri^uested to be al- 
lowed first to communicate^ with their allies ; 
that those who were desirous of peace might be 
parties ; and to this also the Thebans consented. 

Then they sent ministers to Lacedaemon. ^ They t. s. 
* were bound/ they said, ^ by interest, by incli- 
^ nation, by old and hereditary friendship, as well 
^ as by oaths, to the Lacedaemomaa alliance ; to 
' which they should anxiously .desire to adhere, 
' if the Lacedaen^ pnians themselves could show 
^ how they might finally resi9t the confcKleracy, 

' which 
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which had been so long and so severely prcBSiag 
npon them. But, if ruin threatened, not Corinth 
only, but Lacednmon, then their first wish mmt 
be, that LacedsBmon would join thera in making 
peace, upon the best terms that could be ob- 
tained ; their second^ that they might be released 
from their obligations, so far as to be allowed, 
without offence to gods or men, to make peaoe 
for themselves ; and this they desired, not for 
their own sakes only, but with the consideration 
that their destruction would bring no benefit tb 
their allies, whereas, if preserved, they might 
still, on some future oecasiop, be useful to La-^ 
cedcemon.' The determination of the Laeed»- 
monians, if not prudent, was generous.' They not 
only allowed, but advised the CorinthioAs to make 
peace ; and they declared, ' that those of tiieir 
*' other allies, who were unwilling to continue tlie 
^ war, should be released from their iogagements 
^ to them : but, for themselves, leaving the event 
' to God, they would persevere in arms, and never 
^ submit to be deprived of Messenia, their inheri- 
^ tance received from their fathers.' 

The Corinthian ministers returning, with this 
answer, negotiation was immediately opened with 
Thebes. Alliance defensive and offensive was 
proposed by the Thebans ; but this the Corinthians 
refused : it would be, they said, but a change of 
war ; their object was a just and permanent peace. 
Admiring their resolution, says Xenophon, under 
the dangers which pressed them, to refuse taking 
a part against their friends and benefi|Ctbr!«, the 

Thebems 
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Thebans granted their desire. Peace was made 
with theiDy in the name of the confederacy, upon 
condition that both parties should hold their 
antient tenritories, as before the war. These terms 
were extended to the Phliasians and Epidaurians ; 
and all parties swore to the treaty, with the usual 
ademiiities. The Phliasians then immediately 
evacuated Thyamia in Sicyonia, expecting that 
Tricranum**, in their own territory, then held by 
Phliasian exiks, under the protection of Argos^ 
dbould be restored to them. But the Argians, 
having ineffectually solicited the consent of thft 
Hiliasian govemmmt £cnr the ezfles to retain the 
place, ckinied^ it as a part of Argolia, and placed 
a garrison of Am own troops ia it The Phlia- 
siaiis in vain called fior that legal discussion, and 
jodidal decision, of which we often hear between 
9tat» and state fai Greece, without any satiafiurtory 
infematiaii wlMt it was; but the Argians per-* 
in using the power they possessed, to 
^e decision they had themselves already 
made, 

^ Hie name it als^ haoA wiitCtn Tricfsnium and Tri* 
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SECTION IV. 

Considerations on ivhich the conduct ofLacedotnum wu founded: 
Disposition of Athens : narroxD viexos of the Grecian PoU- 
ticians: Advantage of the measures of A gesilaus : Progress 
<f dissension among the Peloponnesian Confederates of Thebes: 
War of Arcadia and EUs, Danger of Thebes from Sedition ; 
Cruelty of the Thebans. War of Thebes in Thes&ify ; Death 
of Pelopidas. 

In thiis freely allowing their Peloponnesian allies 
to seek 'security by a separate treaty, and at the 
same time persevering themselves in refusal to' 
surrender Messenia, which was die condition' of 
peace required by the Theban confederacy, the 
Lacedasmonians were guided by a policy, cer- 
tainly magnanimous, but perhaps not less wise 
and truly prudent. In the inability of Lacedemon 
to protect, the obligations of sacrifices and oaths 
would probably not have stood long against the' 
pressure of die Theban arms ; and, in the mean 
time, a forced service, dio it may promote a 
prosperous, would not be likely to give any very 
efficadioij? support to a falling cause. But, for 
themselves, had the Lacedaemonians yielded to 
the requisition of Thebes, had they purchased 
peace by the surrender of half their territory, the 
rdief would have been utterly precarious. The^ 
argument, dio we are shocked with it, which 
Isocrates has attributed to Archidamus, we must 
allow t6 be forcible ; that the establishment of the 
Messenians and Helots in freedom, in the neigh- 
borhood of Lacedaemon, would be the more 
dangerous and the more intolerable, as their 

former 
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fbimor treatinent had exceeded in severity that of sect. 
Other slaves. But threatened and distressed as ^ y' < 
Lacedef^mon was, her situation was less desperate 
than it had been. Peloponnesus had now i^ome 
experience of the Theban connection. Infinite iwcr. 
civil disturbances had arisen ; civil order, that p. s^Llao. 
might insure domestic quiet, had followed no- 
where; and there was evidently nowhere any 
g^eral satisfaction in any change which it h^d 
produced. In Arcadia an avowed jealousy of* 
Thebes prevailed, and symptoms of schism in the 
confederacy appeared in more than one part. Of 
all the advantages, likely to result from these cir- 
cumstances, Laceda^mon would deprive herself, 
without any fidr hope that submission would pro-' 
cure lasting quiet. 

Lacedsemon, moreover, was not yet without Xenoph. 
powerful allies. The younger Dionysius, who had cX ••^»»' 
succeeded to his deceased father's situation in 
Syracuse, was disposed to maintain his father's 
ingagements. In Athens, according to the co-isocr. 
temporary Athenian orator, without any general p. ^4. ' 
disposition truly friendly to Lacedaemon, there 
was, what might answer the purpose for the 
Lacedaemonians, a disposition, in just attention to 
the interest of Athens, to oppose the advance- 
ment of Thebes. The zealous advocate for uni- 
versal peace among the Greeks, Isocrates, wasiiocr.de 
one of the malny Athenians who saw, with anxiety, PhiUpplSf 
the avowed ambition of Thebes, supported by '^ 
growing power, and conducted by consummate 
talents. His extant oration, in the form of a 
speech of the prince Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, 

VOL. VI. ^ X to 
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CHAP, to the Ilaced«monia& assemblj, has been really 
^-^^-Ti — ^ a political pamflat, admirably adapted to ita pur- 
pose ; which was, at tibe same time, to incomrage 
the L&cedffimonians in resistance to Tbdbes, to 
confirm the Athenians in die Lacedaemonian con- 
nection, and to reconcile die Greeks, in general, 
to the claim of I^cediemon to the territory of 
Messenia. In that composition, whi^h has eacrned 
the particular commendation of an degant and 
DioDjs. judicious critic of the Augustan age, a deficiency, 
^' tho frequently obvious among the Greek pofitical ^ 
writers, is nevertheless striking, and wordiy of 
notice: no principle of extensive welfieur^ no 
liberal view to the common good of Greece, is put 
forward ; but^ on the contrary, the lacedasmonians 
isocr. are incouraged in that narrow patriotism, whose 
p. 76, ic 89. great object was the exclusive power and happi^ 
' ^'- . ness of their own commonwealth; recommended 
however by die observation, that, under the 
acknowleged supremacy of LacedaBmon, civil 
order and general happiness had been conspicuous 
in Peloponnesus, and almost peculiar to it; 
whereas anarchy and discord, public evib and 
private, many and extreme, had followed the 
change for the patronage of Thdbes. 

The caution of Xenophon, inforced by his par-> 

ticukr circumstances, has left us very scanty 

information of the state of parties in Laced^smoo, 

during all that disasterous period which followed 

the return of Agesilaus from Asia. We gather, 

however, that Agesilaus could not always direct 

i«ocr. measures; and Some expressions of Isoctates 

taH '^ imply. that for some time he did not hold a loading 

^ influence. 
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inflwAce. The Theban invasion seems to have sect. 

IV 

restoted it to bim. His ability then defended ^ — .r—^ 
Sparta, his liberality assisted to feed the auxi- Xen Agesii. 
liaries, for which the public treasury was unequal; Phit!'vft*^' 
while the iftisfbrtunes of the country were attri- ^^*'* 
buted to th^ mismanagement of others/ who had 

. hdd the ministry ; and the victory, obtained after* 
ward under ttiQ command of his son Archidamus, 
over the Pelpponnesian allies of Thebes, would 
tend' powerfully to confinn the renovated power 
of his party. 

£v^nt8> soon foHowing, showed the justness of 
the views, which- decided Ag^silaus and his friends 
to advii^ perteverance in war, rather th^n sub- 
mission to humiliating and oppressive terms, for 
a precarious peac^. By the separate treaty^ the 
nominal atraigth of Lacedeemon Was indeed re<» 
duced*; but the allies, whose cooperation was 
lost, were so exposed by situation, and so unequal 
to theur own defence, that it might be questioned ^ 
if their security, in neutrality, was not more 
advantageous to Lacedsemon, than their coope* 
ration, under the perpetual want of protection. 
The need also of assistance from them was les- 
sened, by the dissension growing between the most 
powerful allies of Thebes, those who, by local 
circumstances, most pressed upon Lacedaemon^ 

' When the season for action came on, the usual B.C. 
succours arrived from Syracuse; the Laeedae* of^/J! .. 
monians assembled their forces, and, no inter- ^^f<lP^- 

' , Hel. 1. 7. 

ruption c.4. t i«. 

^' I cannot undentand Dodweirs reason for assigning this 
event, against the order of Xenophon's narrative, to tlie be* 

ginning of the former campain, B. C< 366. 

« 
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CHAP, ruption occurring from the Thebati confederacy. 

xxvni 

^^ — « — ^ they recovered the important town of Sellasia, 

which since the Theban invasion had been held 

by the revolters. 

The first movements of the allies of Thebes, in 

xenoph. Peloponnesus, were a^inst oneanother. In Elis, 

"4! i^%. at this time governed by the aristocratical party, 
a democratical opposition was patronized by the' 
Arcadians. Irritated anew by this, while angdir' 
at the loss of their dependencies in Triphylia, 

1. 1«/ through the violent interference of the Arcadians,' 
was yet fresh, they resolved to recur to arms; 
and, attacking the Triphylian town of Lasion, 
formerly theirs, but now a tributary dependence of 

B.C. 365. Arcadia, they made themselves masters of it. 
'*^*^ When passion urged the Eleian aristocracy to a 
measure of violence, which appears to have been 
highly imprudent, we shall less wonder if the 
Arcadian Numberless assembly, no longer directed 
by the wisdom of Lycomedes, gave way also to 
passion ; so diat all consideration of the great 
interests, not of Greece only but of the confe- 
deracy, was lost under the existing provocation ; 
and it was thought enough, for prudence, that the 
strength of Arcadia sufficed for revenge. The 
strength of Arcadia, accordingly without delay 

Xenoph. coUcctcd, iuvftded Eleia. The Eleians met it, 

^^'.i'^'j. with inferior numbers; and, ill-ad visedly .coming 
to acti(yn,'with disadvantage also of ground, were 
defeated with considerable slaughter. The towns 

■ 14. of the Eleian highlands then, excepting only 
Thraustos, yielded to the summons of the Arca- 
dian generals, while they directed their march 

«v, toward 
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toward Olympia. No resistance \^a8 found there. 
A garrison was placed in the precinct of the 
temple of Saturn, which, with an intrenchment 
thrown around, commanded the Olympian moun- 
tain: the neighboring town of Marganese was 
gained, by the voluntary act of the prevailing 
party among the inhabitants. The Arcadian army 
proceeded then to £Iis, and. its advanced guard 
entered that unfortified town, and penetrated as 
far as the agora. Being however there charged 
by the collected Eleian cavalry, supported by 
infantry, it was driven out again with same 
slaughter. 

The distress of their country, in the usual way Xen. Heu 
of Action, gave joy to the democratical leaders in %. 15, lO. 
£llis, who looked to it as the means of power and 
party-triumph to themselves. Unaer the incoU'- 
ragement it afforded, th^ opened a traitorous 
correspondence wilii die enemy, and obtakiingthe 
terms diey desired, with a promise of support, 
they seized the citadeL The' aristocratical party, 
-however, exerting themselves instantly and vigo- 
rously, recovered die fortress; and then the 
leaders of die democratical party, with about four 
•hundred of thdr followers, fled. Received as 
friends by the Arcadians, and incouraged by them, 
they seized Pylus, a town of Eleia under mount 
. Pholoe, less than ten miles from £lis '^ A set- 
tlement thus acquired, and the patronage of a 

conqueiing 

^ There were three principal places of the name of Pylua 
in Peloponnesus'; the Eleian, here spoken of, the Triphyhan, 
which, according to Strabo, was Nestor's residence, and the 
Messenian, which became remaikable in the Peloponnesian 
war. X 3 
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conquering anny, gave such credit to raeur cauMi 
that numbers quitted the threatened city tojojn 
them. 

Under these circomstanceSy the Ekians 'm pos- 
session would probably not have been able Igp^ 
with their single stvength, to support themselves. 
But tiie prudent governments of the bordering 
province of Achaia saw their own danger in the 
Ml of £Usy «nd the preponderance which Arcadia 
was acquiring in Pdoponnesus. The distraction, 
of the confederacy, and especially the violence oi 
the Arcadians against (beir alUes, opeirated in 
favor of the Lacedsemonian interest, and already 
the Ktde commonwealth of Pellene, being under 
aristocratical government, had ventured to renew 
its antient connection with Laoedaeanon '^. The 
other Achaian cities, professing a desire to avoid 
hostility with Arcadia, dedared however dieir 
purpose to protect £lis, and iiamediatdy sent 
troops to give efficacy to 4;heir resolution. Tlie 
Arcadians, their first vengeance mgainst the £Ieians 
being satisfied, yielded to an argumtent so well in- 
forced. Desisting from farmer attempts against 
the city, they however ravaged the country, and 
leaving the democratical £leians established in 
Pylus, a measure widi which 4iie Achaians did 
not interfere, they witiadrew home. The return of 
£li3 to its antient connection with Lacedasmon, 
then became matter of course. Whife 

AaM^ettfAoflmw avi«,fiMx^f' Xen. Hel. 1. 7- c. 5. 8. 17. Xeno- 
phon has, I think, not explftiaed whether tt^ return :to' the 
Lacedaemonian confederacy, here iq[>pken of, was afber the 
change -occasioned by t)ie inarch of EpaHMinondaA , into 
Achaia, or after the partial peace, noade by the treaty of 
Thebes, to which the Pellenians may have been parties. 
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While the able leaders of the Theban councils s^ct. 

IV. 

were perplexed^ with regard to their interests in ' — ^^ 
Peloponnesus, by the violence of the dissensions 
among their confederates, their attention was called 
to the circumstances of Thessaly ; and, still mgrQ 
urgently, to matters arising in Boeotia, and j^ 
Thebes itself. Orchomenus, the second city. of 
Ikeotia, in importance, had been the last to ac- 
knowl^e the sovereinty of Thebes ; and the aris- 
tocratical, the most powerful party there, t^ose 
that sovereinty with extreme reluctance and dis- 
satisfaction. In Thebes itself, where aristocracy 
had so long predominated, an aristocratical party 
was still numerous, but the chiefs were in exile. 
These founded their hope of restoration on the Diodbr. 
political sentiments prevailing in Orchomenus, and ''^^P'^^- 
spreading, in a smaller degree, among those of 
higher rank in other Boeotian towns. Communi- 
cation was had among them, and a plot was formed 
for a revolution. 

It was the practice of the Theban government 
occasionally to order reviews of the whole cavabry 
of Boeotia. The conspirators were mostly of 
those serving in the cavalry, who in Orchomenus 
alone were three hundred. The time appointed 
for a review was chosen for the execution of the 
plot ; but, in the diflBicuUy of due caution, where 
numbers are to be ingaged, some, faithless or dis* 
afiected, were let into the secret, who disclosed it 
to the Boeotarcs. We are without direct infor- 
mation who now guided the Theban councils ; but, 
.amid the abominable <!fueUy of the vengeance 
taken, that able pdlicy appears, which commonly 

X 4 distinguished 
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YYiAr?" distinguished the measures of the Theban govern- 
ment under Pelopidas and Epameinondas. The 
conspirators of the smaller towns were pardoned ; 
- the Orchomenian cavalry were brought in chain 
before the assembled Theban people. An inve- 
terate hatred, traced even to the heroic ages, is 
said to have subsisted between the Thebans and 
Orchomenians. The death of the guilty cavaliy 
therefore did not satisfy popular animosity. At 
the same time that capital condemnation was pro- 
nounced against these, it was decreed that the 
town of Orchomenus should be levelled, and the 
whole people sold to slavery. Force oilly could 
carry into execution such a decree. The Thebans 
marched in arms to Orchomenus, already deprived 
of its leaders and its cavalry, and, becoming 
masters of the town, put to death all the men, 
and sold the women and children ". 

The danger, which had threatened the existing 
government of Thebes, being, by this dreadful 
execution, averted, the leading men had leisure to 
direct their views around : and, while the distrac- 
tions among their Peloponnesian allies repelled, 

circumstances 

" According to Pausanias (1. 9. c. 15. p. 740.) this trant- 
action took place while Pelopidas and Epameinondas were 
absent ; the former prisoner in Thessaly, the other marching 
to his relief. Acconiing to Diodoms, it was three years after 
the release of Pelopidas. Mistakes indeed abound in the 
chronology of Diodorus ; but Diodorus was a chronologer, 
and meant to be exact. Pausanias was an antiquarian; 
generally, as Dodwell has well observed^ much more accurate 
than Diodorus, but unversed in politics, ill-versed in history, 
and inattentive to the course of political events. 

Xenophon, intent upon transactions in Peloponnesus, in 
which he was deeply intere8ted,*and where everything paaled, 
in a manner, under his eye, has omitted notice of these trans* 
^tions in Boeotia and in Thessaly. 
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circumstances in other quarters invited their in- sxct. 
terference. The aversion among the Thessalian 



cities to the tyrant tagus, Alexander of Pherae, Diod.Li6. 
notwithstanding the ill success of the Thebans in Con.N«[k 

rmra Tit. Pdoi^ 

that country, kept alive a Theban party there. 
New oppression from Alexander had excited new 
resistance to his authority; but his abilities and 
activity inabled him to overbear his opponents. 
In their distress, they applied to Thebes for as- 
sistance, and for commander they requested 
Pelopidas, whose military talents and popular 
manners, when formerly commanding in their 
country, had procured him general favor and 
esteem. The supreme assembly of fioeotia was 
summoned: it was decreed that the Thessalian 
cities should be supported ; and Pelopidas led an 
army of seven thousand men through the straits of 
Thermopylae. Alexander, with a more numerous 
army, on advantageous ground, awaited his attack, 
which Pelopidas, perhaps too much trusting in the 
superiority of the Boeotian heavy-farmed, rashly 
made. Pelopidas himself fell If Diodorui$, 
Nepos, and Plutarch, might be believed, his army 
nevertheless obtained a complete victory ; but the 
concise account of Alexander by Xenophon, and, 
thQ incidental mention of the transactions of Pelo- 
pidas in Thessaly by Polybius, imply something 
so different, that allowance, evidently, must be 
made for exaggeration, in the panegyric of the 
biographers, and the report of the later historian. 
A dubious victory, however, a drawn b&ttle, with 
a large Boeotian force remaining in the country, 
may have afforded great relief to the party which 

' had 
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CHAP, had taken anns agwst thetagus; and then, 
^^ — w — ' wherever that ppty predomiBated, those honors 
to th^ memory of the slain general, which Nepos 
has i^qxHted, statues^ and gddea crowns, and lands 
to his fiunily (the estates probi^ly of those whom . 
the party expelled or desired to ,expd), would 
foUow in Ae common course of party measures. 

Felopidas uppears to have heda a man of an 
active, enterprizing, bold, and gpnerous S{Hrit, very 
popular manners, epd good, but not extraordinary 
abilities. Scarcely equal to the lead of coundls, or 
perhaps of armies, in the gieat and arduous circum- 
stances in which his exertion had contributed much 
to place his country, he was, nevertheless, by his 
talents and his virtues, a most valuable assistant 
to Epameinondas ; with whom he seems to have 
lived in perfect fnend^up^ above envy and jealousy. 
His death was therefore a great loss, to Im frieitds, 
to his country, and to those allies who .depended 

upon his country for supp<^'^. 

According 

'^ We may apparently tniat the positive assertion of Nepoe 
and Plutarch, supported by the less explicit testimony of 
IModomSy that Pelopidas was one of the leaders, aod he vrwAd 
of course be among the most active of them, in the conspiracy 
by- which Thebes was recovered from the Lacedaemonians ; 
tho in the detailed account of that remarkable tensactioii by 
the cotemporary historian, and even in the account given at 
some length by Diodonis, the name of Pelopidas never 
occurs. It is in summing up his praises isftly, where he relates 
his death, that Diodorus mentions the ufiiveisal acceptance 
of the report, which gave the first merit in that business to 
Pelopidas ; and even Uiere he dees not ^fif what part Pelo- 
pidas Uxk in the business, but rather shows that he had no 
certain information of it : 'Ey y»^ t9 tm fvycHwp Karetxi^iif 
%aff ftf Smxrno'Mrio *ni9 K«^ian', mfMTioyyjih^^ awatltf r^Ay (for 
Qt^vUif) T» M^Wor r«v tutm^Mfjutin^q Jtw^rfftw^. This is the 
whole of his testimony. \et Plutarch, near two centuries 
after bim, and near five after XenophoD, witheut stating any 

authority^ 
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Accorditig to Diodoros, a&a- the death o{ ssct; 
Pelopido3, the Thebans gained a second g^eat w. ^' * 
victory in Thessaly, and Plutarch relate^ that 
Alexander was completely subdued. Xenophw 
and Polybius forbid intire credit to this ; yet 
thene seems reason for supposing that the affairs 
of Thebes in Ihessaly continued to be ably con- 
ducted. The result, as we learti from Xenophon, Xenoph. 
was a treaty of peace and alliaiice with the tagus, & 4. i. 4. 
iknd an accmnmodation, under the .mediation of 
Thebes, between the tagus and the Thessalian 
cities, whidi appear to have be^n altogether cre- 
ditable «od advantageous. 



SECTION V. 

Itnamniff Bhia by the Arc9idMLns^4^ ArjAdia by the Laaede" 
tttomans : Arcadian JEparites, or select Militia : Liberaliiy 
in' Grecian Law of War. Interference of the Arcadians in 
the Presidency of the Ofynqnan Festival ; Batfie of Olympia. 

LacKiD^mok, and the Lacedfismonian cause in sect. 
Greece, seemed now reviving from threatened die- '^ / - 
solution. But %mwe was still wanted, tp repiqss ^P;^^f 
or compose revolt, and restore civil order,, in tjbe ^*' ' 
antient territoiry of Sparta, when a new invasion Xenopb. 
of Eleia by the Aroadiansi, and a. new defeat of c V t.^9. 
the Eleians in battle, con^peUed afil^tion from 
the Laoed$MatK)niafti govenaaent, to the distress 

/ and 



autbority, has n^ tcripiled to detcribe the ai^gle combat, and 
the complex contests, of Pelopidas, in the courae of a series 
of nocturnal assassinatrotis, as if he had been present aB k 
«|ukt spectator, in a theaitre, where thej Wore represented 
before' him. 
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n^a ^^^ danger of its first returning ally. Archidamus 

> — V— ' was therefore placed at the head of an army, wifli 

which he invaded Arcadia. He took the town 

of Cromnus, and putting three lochi in garrison 

there, led the rest of his army home. 

As far as immediate relief to the Eleians only 
was in view, this measure appears to have been 
well conceived ; but the foresi^t, not of the 
statesman only, but of the general also, should 
have extended farther. The Arcadians, feeling 
all the expected uneasiness at the establishment 
of a hostile post within their country, withdrew 
their troops from Eleia; and, coUecting their whole 
force at Cromnus, hastily surrounded it with a 
contravallation and drcumvallation. The Lace- 
daemonians, not till thdr garrison was already 
blockaded, in much alarm for it, reassembled 
their army, and committed the command ag^n to 
Archidamus. The same deficiency of weapons 
and art of attack, which compelled the Arcadians 
to the slow method of blockade against a weakly 
fortified place with a small garrison, deterred 
Archidamus from assault upon the Arcadian lines. 
. His object was to allure or provoke the besiegers 
to quit them ; and with this view he carried ravage 
through the rebellious Lacedaemonian province of 
Skiritis, and, as far as he could^ into Arcadia* 
But the Arcadian generals, were not to be so di- 
verted from their purpose ; within their lines they 
kept their army secure, and the blockade close. 
Xenoph. Archidamus now saw that, to relieve Cromnus, 
cV i.«». he must force the lines. The drcumvallation, 
inclosing part of a hill, was commanded by llie 

summt 
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sQinmit If he could possess himself of the 
summit) he thought the Arcadians could not long 
hold their situation beneath. With this view, he 
was winding his march round the hill, when hid 
advanced guard, composed of targeteers and 
cavalry, seeing the chosen body of Arcadians, 
called the Eparites, without their lines, attacked 
tfaem. The Eparites seem to have been an esta-- ^^J^f*- 
Uishment made by those able men who formed c 4. •• 34< 
the union of Arcadia. They were a select militia, 
composed of citizens from every republic of the 
union, who were to be always ready for the general 
service. The desultory assault of the Lacede- 
monians was received, by this well*trained body 
without moving. It was renewed upon them, and 
then they advanced against the assailants. Archi- 
damus turned to support his targeteers, leading 
his heavy-armed along the carriage-road, in a 
narrow column of march. In this we^k order he 
was attacked by the Arcadians, formed in phalanx. 
The Lacedsemonians, who, apparently, should not t. 99. 
have swerved from their first object to make this 
attack, were unable to withstand the firmer order of 
the Arcadians : Archidamus himself was severely 
wounded in the thigh : Chilon, his sister's husband, 
and not less than thirty other Spartans, mostly 
of the highest rank, were killed. Quickly however 
the Lacedaemonians reached advantageous ground, 
on which, notwithstanding the pressure upon 1.94. 
them, their ready discipline inabled them to form ; 
and then the Arcadians halted. But it appeared 
that the transgression of those precepts of their 
great lawgiver, which forbad lasting war, and 

frequent 
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CHAP; frequent wars with the same emem^y had already 
been carried too far. Not the Th^ns only, but 
the Arcadians also, began to vie with them in 
discipline ; and that persuasion of their superiority 
tp aU mankind, which had assisted formerly to 
render the Lacedaemonians invinctUe, was gone 
by. They were now superior in number, but dis- 
heartened by their prince's wound, and the death 
of those around him; while tiie Arcadians were 
incouraged by the consideration, always important, 
that they had been successful assailants upon a 

xcBoph. retreating enemy. The action was on the point 
of being r^iewed, when one of the Lacedaemonian 
elders, perhaps aware of d^iency in the com- 
manders, exclaimed, ^ To what purpose are we 
' going to fight ? Why should not a truce rathet 
' here end the contest ? ' The proposal of a truce, 
under such circumstances, always implied acknow*- 
legement of defeat ; yet . it was approved by die 
Qtbm* Lacedfl^monians. The Arcadians readily 
consented : withdrawing to the ground where they 
had made their first assault, they erected their 
trophy there, and left the Laeediemonians to per- 
£Mrm, at leisure, the fimeral obsequies of their 
slain. 

Where battle begun mi^t so be stopped (and 
it is not from a closet speculator, of some centu- 
ries after, diat we have diese curious particuiais, 
but a cotemporary, versed in the din of war and 
the crash <^ armies) it might be not unreasonably 
supposed that opportunity for any negotiation, and 
a disposition to any just accommodation, would 
be ready* Why dien was not peggtiatibn in^ 

stantly 
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stantly b^im ; first for the surraiMler of Cromnus, 
with safety for the garrison ; and then for solid 
peace ? Nothing Uke either, as f&r as appears, 
was thought of. Civilisation and r^ection^ amid 
much practice in war, had led the Greeks^ tho 
not to the generosity of modern European warfieure, 
yet to customs adapted to humanize hostility, in 
some degree, and lessen its horrors : but the cir- 
cumstances, cJtogeliier, of their political system, 
and the habits which it superinduced, impressed 
much the idea that warfieme was the natural state 
of man ; to be regulated, not obviated, by policy 
and humanity ^^ The Lacedsemonians, after due 
rites to their dead, withdrew in quiet, under cover 
of the trace ; but, soon after, returning by nighty 
attacked the Arcadian lines, and, on one point, XenoDh. 
forced them. With numbers however, ackipted c4. •.^V 
to surprize, but too small to wiAstand the col- 
lected strength of the besieging army, hast^ retreat 
was necessary ; and those only of the gpirison 
were relieved, who could instantly rush out and 
join them : the escape of somewhat more than a 
hundred was prevented by the besi^ers. 

Then appeared, in all its extent, the impdicy 
of a measure .so alarming acnd irritating to tlte 
Arcadians, as the establishment of a Laceds^w^* 
nian garrison in their country. Their ill disposi- 
tion toward Thdbes, and espedaliy thdr jealousy 
of Theban interference in Peloponnesus^ which 

had 

^ This appears, in all the projects, for improving govern- 
ment, of Plato, Aristotle, and others; and in the. schemes 
of Isocratet for obviating the eternal. <|uan'el3 of the Greeks 
among themselves, by directing hostibty against fortin na- 
tions; 
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CHAP, iuid cautril^uted, perhaps, beyond anything, to the - 
V- V > xeHef of Lacedfemen from passed dangers, and - 
afforded the besfc ground of hope for its future 
security and prosperity, now gave way to flieur 
anxiety for riddance from so annoying and threat- 
ening an inconvemence. The deficiency of the 
art of attack of the age, when a garrison of a 
hundred men mi^t defy an army, made all 
auxiliaries acceptable. For, to prosecute with 
certain effect the tedious business of a Uockade, 
the force was to be proportioned, not to that 
within the place attacked, but to that which, from 
without, mi^t, at any time during the long 
operation, attack the besiegers. The assistance 
of all allies was therefore called for, and the 
guard of the Knes was divided between Arcadian, 
Argian, Theban, and Messenian forces. Farther 
attempts to relieve the place were thus deterred, 
and the little garrison was at length starved into a 
surrender. 
Xoioph: The detention of the Arcadian forces, at Crom- 
c. 4. si ts. nus, afforded opportunity for the Eleians to direct ' 
their whole strength against their apostate fellow- 
citizens in Pylus. These, venturing a battle, were 
defeated, and about two hundred were made pri- 
soners. .The Eleian citi2ens, among them, were 
all put to death : the rest were sold for slaves. 
Siege being then laid to Pylus and Marganese, 
both. were taken. 
"• 30- The season of the festival of the hundred and 

fourth Olympiad now approached, while an Ar- 
cadian garrison commanded Olympia, and the 
neighboring country, adhering to Ae Arcadian 

interest,, 
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interest, remained in what .t^ £leian» «steemod 
xebellion^ against them. Tha Arcadians, having 
freed themselves from the annoyance of a lacor 
dsemonian garrison within their country, did not 
immediately propose any new aggression against 
the Eleians, but they resolved not to sttrreac^p| 
Olympiato them for .the purposes of the festival. 
A shock was thus hazarded to the prejudices, and 
an interruption to the ii^joyments of the Greek 
nation, which might have excited extensive enmity ' 
but means for obviating this, to a considerable 
degree, were found in the disputed title of the 
Eleians to the presidency, tho they had been un- 
interruptedly exercising it so many years. The 
Arcadians would not assume that presidency, in 
iheir own name ; they affected to restore the 
sacred right to the Pisaeans, who had never 
ceased to claim it, against what they termed the 
JEHeian usurpation : and thus was obtained the 
support of some of the most powerful states of 
Greece; perhaps dissatisfied, as we have seen 
Lacedaemon formerly, with the manner in which 
the Eleians may, on some occasions, have exer- 
cised the po\^er conceded to them at the Olympian 
meeting. The Argians sent two thousand heavy- 
armed to assist in maintaining the presidency of 
the Pisseans ; and even the Athenians, in favor 
of their new allies of Arcadia, against Elis, the 
confederate of Lacedsemon, while Lacedaemon 
was still, the confederate of Athens (so the interests 
of the Grecian republics became complicated) 
sent five hundred horse, which, aipong Pelopon- 
nesian armies, would .be a very considerable body. 
VOL. VI. Y On 
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^viul ^ ^ ^^^ handf the EleianSy esteeming 
"^ — V — ^ their ri^t of ]>re6ideDcy at the Olympian festival 
a mosi valaable inheritance, derived from dieir 
feidTatfaetd, yesdved to spare no exation in assert- 
teg it They ingaged the Achaians in their in- 
tttei^t; abd) waiting then till the time when die 
concourse would be formed (for sUeh was the 
^blic confidence in the sacred estimation of the 
plaM and season, that persons led by curiosity or 
. business had flocked, neariy as usual, from evety 
settlement of the Greek nation) they marched to 
Olympia. 
XflBoph. The Eleiand, tho ingaged in frequent n^ars, 
ats ao. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ *® lowest estimation, among fJw 
Grei&kfe, as a military people; looked upon wftit 'k 
&egede of i^otitempt, not only by th^ Arcadtens, 
Arghlns, and Athenians, but by their own allies 
thi8 Achaian^. The Arcadians therefore, the more 
confident in their prb^nt sti^ength, on account of 
their late ^successes, took no measures for pni« 
voting, or even observing the approach of an 
■.99. ^emy. They wete attenditag the exhibition eH 
Ae games, in all leism^e; the horserace was over; 
tte p^MndilOn, or contest of fivt exercises, wtBis 
gdiiig forwat^; the Uhtet^, \9\kO^ had already 
mn, were procei^diag to wrestle ; no longer in 
the cotftse^ §ays Xenophon, who in likely ta ha^ 
been present, tmt bet^veen the course and the 
alter ; wh^n the alarm was given, that die Eleians 
w^ere ^It^ady on the verge df the Attid, the incio- 
sure consecrated to l^ie purposes of the celebrity. 
The Arcadians then hurried into order of batde, 
oh the bank of the brook Cladaiis, which, wishing 

one 
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one side of the Altia, pr^tly jdm the Alpheins. 
The Eldaos, advaQcing in good otder, on each 
side of the Cladaiis, brdce the Arcadian phalanx 
vidi tfie first shocks and then nete et^oally suc- 
cessful against the Argians, hastening to support 
it The disordered troops retreated, ahd the 
Elnans pursued among the public and aecred 
Iwildings. to the space between the ooimdiL>hall, 
the temple of Vesta, and the adjoining theater. 
Hiere the advantage afforded for defi^ce, and for 
the use of miasile weapons, by those solid and 
fofty edifices, inabled the defeated to stluid, mod 
the victors suffered some loss before they withdrew 
to their camp. 

The Arcadians and their allies, howevet, it x«-ph. 
appeared, felt themselves very effectually defeated, fj' i* L 
No longer thinking of opposing the Eleians in the 
field, they were all night employed in forming 
defences; the scaffolding and sheds, raised for 
the accommodation <rf persons attending the ce- 
lebrity, fumishmg materials for a palisade". By 
morning they had so fortified the avenues^ and 
^9 disposed troops on thb temple tops, that the 
Eleians, on a view of the opposition ptepaied for 
Jem, prudently abstained from farther assault 
Xenophon has declared his astonishment at what 
they had already done. After mentioning the 

previous disrepute of their miUtary character, he 
expresses hitosdf thus : 'On this occasion the 

'£leian8 

•• It m^ (nta this circumstance that the spectaton 
»»i men t>f busioe.., tt the Olympian Meeting, did i«t Tiew 
this extraordmarjr contest quite so much at their 
iiiodonis has represented. ■ 
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• 

^. Eleians showed themselves soldiers, such as the 
^ deity, giving courage by inspiration, might make 
' in a day'; but the art of men, employed on 

* those not naturally brave, could not in a long 
[ time form.' 

• But the poverty of the Grecian states, the dis- 
proportion of their public revenue to their military 
force (except when Athens or Lacedsmon re* 
ceived tribute from many subject republics) gene- 
rally prevented any regiriar plan of a campain, 
and often denied what should have been the 
immediate fruit of victory. The Eleians, not 
strong enough to carry Olympia by assault, not 
rich enough to subsist long from home, at a loss 
in any way to. push the advantage gained, returned 
to £lis. 



SECTION VI. 

Sacrilegious Robbery of the Olympian Treasury^ by the Demo- 
cratical Adrmmstration of Arcadia: Opposition oj Mantineia 

. to the Sacrilege : Support solicited from Thebes by the perpe- 
trators: Remonstrance against interference from Thebes 
by the Arcadian soverein Assembkf: Congress at Tegea: 
Violence of the Thcban Commissioner ; supported ,by Epa- 
meinondas: Reunion of Arcadia^ Achaia^ and EliSf in alliance 

• ^Doith Locedcemon* 

B.C.364. Bt the retreat of the victorious Eleians, the Ar- 

01. 104. I. • t r 1 

cadians were left at liberty to chuse their measures. 
The force of Arcadia might perhaps have sufficed 
for revenge, but that Arcadia, like Elis, wanted 
pecuniary resources. The Eparites, none pro- 
bably so poor as not to possess a slave, could 

generally 
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^drally subsist from their private means, while, sect. 
tfie defence of their own country, or a hasty ex- 
pedition only, into a neighboring province, wajr 
required of them. But already they began to be 
pressed by their detention at Olympia ; far from: 
their homes, and yet surrounded by a iriendly 
territory, which put plunder at a distance ; t un- 
easy, at the same time, under their late defeat, 
which would not dispose them to bear, with in- 
creased patience, the inconveniencies of want^ 
If, to relieve them, Olympia was left withoiit 
an Arcadian force, the considerable acquisitions 
made, through the first successes in the war, 
would be at once lost ; and the Pisseans, Triphy-. 
lians, all those, on pretence of protecting whom 
the war had been undertaken, must be exposed 
to the vengeance of the Eleians. These con- 
siderations pressed upon the democratical chiefs, 
now at the head of the Arcadian afiairs, while a 
strong aristbcratical opposition still existed in their 
country. Shame, anger, revenge, interest, am- 
bitibn, fear, the fear of all those evils, usually, in 
the Grecian republics, following the loss of popu- 
larity and its attendant power, instigated, and the 
Olympian treasury was before them. The teitip'* 
tation altogether was greater than they could 
resist. Careless, perhaps, about the puhishtnents 
which, in vulgar opinion, would certainly follow 
from the vengeance of the gods, they resolved to 
brave tho^e, most severely denounced, for the 
crime of sacrilege, throughout Greece, by the laws 
of men ; trusting to the means, which the crime 
itself would furnish, for their security. They 

Y 3 expected 
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CHAP, expected assuredly to gain the Eparites; whose 
^^ — V— ^ support would inable them to overbear opposition 
within their own country; and they had great 
eonfidence in the efficacy of the riches, whidi 
tfiey should make their own, fox negotiation 
without 

The amount altogeAer of the plunder, whidi, 
under this resolution, may have been committed 
upon the sacred treasury of Olympia, perhaps was 
never publicly known ; but the source of- a pay, 
estabtished, and regularly issued, for the Eparites, 
under authority of the administration of a con* 
federacy of democracies, not to be concealed^ 
appears indeed to have been boldly avowed« 
Powerful however as the means were, which the 
danocratical chiefs had laid their hands upon, far 
obviating opposition and comjdaint, diey couM 
not prevent the use of the opportunity, which 
Ihetr measure afforded to their political opponentiv 
for exciting honest indignation, and alarming po* 
pular superstition. In Mantineia the aristocralici) 
Xoioph. appears to have been the prevailing party. TheM 
c. 4^ ^ 83. a decided opposition to the measure was presendy 
resolved upon, by those at the head of affairs ; 
and it was conducted with a temperate firmness, 
which made it foniKidi^e. A deputation w$S 
sent, in the name of the municipal government of 
Mantineia, to those wl^a di|:ected the adminiatn^ 
tion of the union, declaring, * that the Mantineiana^ 
' desirous to support, wiA then* best means, the 
*' interest of the united Arcadian people, wonU 
' however avoid implication in the gnik of socii^ 
^ lege : that they had therefore remitted a sum of 

^ * money. 
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* money, coIleQte^ ataaqig themselye9y equal tQ 
' tiidr share of the pay ^t presei^t wanted for the 
^ Eparites ; Ani against all sacrilegioud use of the 

* Olympian treasure, they utterly protected-' 

But i^e democratical ebtefsi who, in considering 
the different dapgets beft>re them, hftd perhaps 
thought it safer to cocds^it tl^ie criine, than eitlMir 
to Khaudm the direction of public affairs, or 
fitnggk^ in the maQageinaiit 9f them, ag^9t thi^ 

difficulties of public penury, were not npw dis- 
posed to retreat Supposing their party sure in thr 
Numberleas assembly, tbey eited Ae leading men 
oi Mantineia^ brfore that body, to answer Igr 
tlifir conduct, as a treasonable oj^sition to the 
avtit^rity of the united Orcadian gpvemmen^ 
This citattouj the Mantiii^ians, doubting th^in^- 
dependency or the impartiaUty of a majority m 
the ass^pnbly, avoided to obey. It is indeed a 
curious ccH»plication of tyranny and weakne^, <»f 
public corruption and private insecurity, that is 
diajJay^ in (he cotemporary historian's agcom^ 
qf Ihe measures of that new united governmenti 
which bad been proposed to the Arcadians a^ iim 
p^eetion of democracy. The assembly pro^ 
ceeded to, what was indeed ordinary in Greek 
lurisprudence, condemnation of the contumacious 
M antineians, as if they had been tried and regu^ 
larly convicted, and a body of Eparites was sent 
Uf apprehend them. But the Mantineians, who 
hud reaolved to disob^ a k^ snmnaionce, were 
I^p^pvred also to leaist force : they ^hu^ the gates 

of 
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CHAP, of their tawn^ and refused admittance to those 
^•^ — V — ^ who came with the authority, or at least in the 
name, of the soverein assembly of Arcadia. 

Civil war thus was, in effected, declared^ The 
opposition of the Mantindans could in truth be 
Justified only by what might justify resistance 
to any established government, Sound political 
principle, as we have had frequent occasion to 
observe, was little found in Greece ; but supersti- 
tion, commonly powerful, operated, perhaps on 
this occasion, in concurrence with the best poU- 
tical principle, in fisEvor of the Mantineian chiefs. 
The aristocratical party, throughout Arcadia, 
Ivould of course be with them. At the same time 
. doubt, shame, fear, began to spred among tiiose 
inclined to the democratical cause ; fear of the 
divine vengeance, and fear Of the reproaches and 
enmity of all Greece; insomuch that many of 
them also declared against the obnoxious measure. 
Xcnopii. The dreadful idea of involving themselves and 
c. 4! iL 84* l^heir families^ to latest posterity, in guilt with gods 
and men, had a growing effect, which the bold 
authors of the crime could not repress; and 
shortly a majority of the Numberless, or the 
Ten-thousand, repented, so far as to come to a 
resolution, 'that no farther trespass upon the. 
' sacred treasury should be allowed.' 
. This resolution, moderate as it might seem, 
teduced the authors of the sacrilege, hitherto 
leaders of the Arcadian politics, at once to a situa- 
tion of extreme peril, by depriving them of Aat 
source of power to which they had looked fpr 
safety. They rould no- longer hold their influence 

over 
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over die Eparites ;' many of whom were unable, ^^^' 
and many others little willing, to serve out-of their 
own country, on their private means. The stop- 
page of a pay, whic^h was become a public con.-* 
dition of their service, affording a pretence, many 
went home. By the laws of the union, apparently, 
the towns for which they had served were to sup- 
ply their places. Men of principal property had 
hitherto avoided inrolment among the Eparites. 
But they had now seen the danger of trusting to 
those who had little or nothing, what would inable 
them to take all ; and to avoid, says the cotempo- 
rary historian, being subjected by the Eparites, 
they resolved to be Eparites. This was another 
blow to the democratical leaders. No prosecu- 
tion was yet instituted, or, as far as appears, threat- 
ened against thdm ; but, losing thus their influence 
in the army, after having lost their majority in the 
soverein assembly, everything was to be appre- 
hended for those implicated in a crime which, by 
the laws of all Greece, was capital, and the punish- 
ment generally to be inflicted without trial. One 
resource remained. Thebes, or at least those who 
now ruled the Theban councils, had a great interest 
in supporting them^ as their downfall would be, 
in course, followed by a renewal of the antient 
connection of Arcadia with Lacedaemon. That 
proud independency, which the Arcadians had 
made their glory, and that jealousy of Theban in- 
terference, which they had been taught to esteem 
their essential policy, wa^ no longer considerations 
for the democratical leaders : they applied urgently 
and- expressly for a Theban army to march into 

Peloponnesus : 
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xxvlir' P^0P^»»» • ' If It WM delayed,' it^ aaid, 
^ V ' ^ ' LacodmnoDwi iDfluence wpuld qoickly tgwat 
* rul« Arcadia/ 

How far this meaaure wan necesaary lk> their 
saiaty, we can only coajactiire ; fanniiig our judges 
mfnt by what ^e find to have been comnkon im 
Grecian political coiiite$t$ ; but, that their pow4r 
waa gone, that their views of ambition were fnifl* 
traced, unleas they could obtain support from 
Thdl>e9, the cotemporary historian has dearly 
shown. The aristocratic party bad so gaused 
gK^oudt that a majority in. the multitudinous sova- 
rein assembly of Arcadia went with it; itot iii 
opposition to the sacril^ only, but generally; 
a circumstance in itself speaking not a Uttb in 
&vor of the aristocratical leadeis. The appli^ 
oatiou of the democratical chiefs to Thebes, aud 
its favorable reception there, becoming known, 
was taken ipto consideration. The demporatical 
party seems to have been still too po'werfvd, in 
the yet but half-formed union 9f the republid, 
to be effectually restrained by the sov^ein 
xeDoph. assembly; but, under auUmrity.of that assembly, 
'^' '^' miniaters were sent to remonstrate^ at Thebes, 
against the proposed march of Th^an force* 
jptQ Arcadim iipcalled for by the Arcadian 
govenmwnt. TWs measui^ being taken,^ the 

£Man war and t)ie circumstances oi Olymiw 
b«ta«e the ne«t subjects fm debate. In the 4m 
qmm>n of theie it wa$ obaewe^, ' That the 
' charge and presideney of the lewple neither of 
' tii^ belong to ^e Ai^cadiaM, nor wa^ to 

' coveted by them; thi* tb« resteraANi of both 

•to 
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' to the Eleians would be moet consoiMtDt to 
^ JQStioe and leH^cyu, and moat acceptable to tk^ 
* god; that, in troth, no cause for continoing the 
' warwitib Elis existed ;' and thus- it was decreed 
by the assembly; THe Eleians gladly oonaented 
to a negotiation for peace npon snch groaods; a 
tmce^ was inaliintly concluded ; and deputies firomi 
att the Arcadian cities assembling in Tegea, re* 
^tived there, in regular form, ministers from £iit. 
In this critical moment, vrhea the fate of 
Greece, for all fotmity, was on the babnee, the 
wisdom, the magnanimity, the inlarged patriotism 
of a Lycomedes, aingdarly wanted among die 
Arcadians, were unfortnnatdy not found ; or, i( 
existing anywhere, widiont his activie exertion and 
commanding infloence, ihiBj were inefficacious: 
The dforts of the ari^tdcratieal leaders could not 
prevent ^e insidting appearance of a Thebaa at STf ^ 
the congress, attended by a body of three himdied e. 4. ■. 36. 
Boeotian heavy-armed. Swearing, with sacrifice 
and solemn ceremony, to the obeervanoe of die 
trooe, was the first business of the meeting. In tbm 
the Theban readily concurred, and objection was 
made on no part. Banquets were then prepared, 
die ptean of peace resounded, a thoughdess joiy 
pervaded all ; those leading men excepted, wte 
had been principak in the sacrilece at Olympia. 
They could not withdraw dieir consideration %im 
Ae disaj^ointment of didr andiition, by the vmf 
measure which gave ocoasion for the geneial fff^ 
or from die prosecutioa, to which th^ hud madi 
dieiiaelves le^y liaUe^ apd the pcrsecuthig 
Manner in wh|di^ lop CMuaosdy in the Gveefan 

republics, 
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CHAR t^pubHcs, measiu^ weie caiiied ag^unst a defeated 
party. The Theban came commisfiioned to give 
'them snch support as circumstances might allow. 
Communicating with him/ they found him full of 
that patriotism, which could throw a veil ov«r 
honor, revile justice, and contemn oaths, when the 
interest of his country, or of his party in it^ re- 
quired. Some of the Eparites were yet devoted to 
them. Supported by these, and by the Boeotians, 
they shut the town*gates, and sent parties around, 
toi seize, in the midst of the general festivity, tiie 
leading men of every Arcadian city. The num- 
ber thus apprehended, was such, that, the public 
prison not holding all, the townhouse was also 
fiUed with them. Many, nevertheless, escaped ; 
some over the town-walls ; some by favor of those 
who guarded the gates: for, in this business, says 
tiie cotemporary historian, the animosity, usual in 
Grecian sedition, actuated none but those who 
feared capital prosecution ; and among diose who 
fled were most of t}ie principal Mantineians, whom 
it had been particularly the object of the conspi- 
rators to secure. 

Intelligence of this transaction quickly reaching 
IVIantineia, distant only twelve miles, was thence 
hastened over Arcadia, with admonition added for 
all the towns to be upon their guard against what 
might, follow. Heralds were then sent to Tegea, 
bearing a requisition for the liberty of the Man-^ 
tineians detained there, acoxnpanied by a remon- 
strance, insisting that no Arcadian should be 
ex^uted, or even imprisoned^ without trial, in due 
coilrse'of law ; and offering, if any were accused 

of 
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of treason against the iinion,> security from the sect. 
'Mantineian state for their appearance before the v — ^I.^ 
great assembly of the nation, it might seem as 
if something of the spirit of Lycomedes, some Idea 
of jttst government and tnie civil freedom, and of 
the proper manner of asserting them, existed still . 
in Mantineia, and only there* 

The Theban, to whose authority, it appears,, the J^^- 
Arcadian conspirators deferred, seems to have 0.4- •* as- 
been disconcerted by the spirited prudence of the 
Afontineians. Fearful of the consequences of the 
vidence to which he had been persuaded, he set 
all his prisoners at liberty; and, next day, assem* 
foling as many Arcadians of the difierent towns as 
were at hand, and would come at his invitation; 
fae' apologized for what he had done; misled, as 
he pretended, by false intelligence of a plot for 
delivering Tegea to the Lacedaomonians, and of a 
Lacedaemonian army approaching. The excuse 
found little credit, but the Apology was accepted^ 
m far that he was allowed to depart quietly. Hie 
matter however was then taken into serious con- 
sideration, by those who directed the Arcadian 
councils ; and the result seems to have been not 
precisely what prudence wotdd have dictated, to 
Ijiose whose object was to preserve the peace and 
independency of Arcadia, which had been so 
indangered, wiAout being yet materially injured: 
they sent ministers to Thebes, to accuse the author 
ol.the late vidence, and to insist that his crime 
should be pupisbed with death. .. ^ 

• Epameiaondas was dien in the high office >. 40. 
of general, ecMatunander-in'^chief; which, in the 

Theban 
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Tbeban aa in the Atibjeaian democmey, aeenui to 
have conferred, for its period, a kingly power; to 
less regularly controUed, by any conatiCutioMl 
cheeks^ than the tuithority of the Lacedsenumiaii 
kin^; and, when an overbearing party in the 
blmultttary soverein assembly favored, it was, like 
the power of an Asiatic visfier, the &vorite of his 
dtepot, uncontrdled. To the general the Area- 
dtans were to address themsdves. We do ndt 
&^ Xenophon often vooching for words^ spduo 
by. his cotemporuries, with that unquahfiied aaairr 
ance, widi which some, who wrote four or five 
hundred years after him, have midertaken to give 
them. On this occasion^ the onfy one on which 
any censure upon his. pnlitfeaL enemy, Epamei«- 
iM)ndas, appeexs even implied^ he relates what that 
great man taid; but his caution ih bo doing de^ 
aerves notios» : Affirming nothitig. from himself 
heaintea the report, which the Aacadian ministai) 
on their return, made to their go vemmmt: ^^ Epe^ 
meinondas told them,' tfa^ aaid,. * that the 
IhdNui contmiassoiier, afc Tegea, had dont far 
bettn* when he seited the principal Arcadialii^ 
than when he relenaed dsm : ibr, the Tfadbms 
having ingaged in the wmr only to terve AtCMtti^ 
any negotiation for peace, without ccttnmunl- 
cation with Thebes, was treason against the 
confederacy. Be assured thenSbre,' he added^ 
we wiU march mto Arcadia; and, widi out 
numerous friends there, who have been fiulhftd 
to the common cause, we will prosecute the 
war*V Ihe 

*' Diodonii has giTen a Btrange incoaristeDt aoMuet of the 
affairB of Arcadia and Elis, which led to the fourth expedition 

of 
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Tlie GOinlbiiiiicAtiOb of this t^dit pM Feb- ^^f^* 
l>«iiii^us ill a feirmeiil. All the ilide()e&<kiit 
telataMs, if ^n appotiite Aiodfefb phtAse may be 
tf l5lt^, wer^ fndigkiattt, yet at the same time 
darmMl^ hi the pi^tii&ptioli 6t thebes, to com^ 
miind wMr fot th^n^ within their 6Wti peninsula, 
ivh<m they desired peace ; and to march to army 
into dieir country, to inforce such commands. 
Die governments of Arcadia, Elis, and Achaia, 
united in these sentiments. They sent, in com*> 
mon, to Athens, still connected in that alliance 
Mrith Arcadia which was the last political work of 
Lycomedes, in some confidence that the Athenians 
would feel themselves bound by interest, not less 
than by treaty, to prevent the Thebans from be- 
coming masters of Peloponnesus ; and they were 
not disappo}nted% They sesQt with not less con- 
fidence to Lacedcemon, th6 hitherto the enemy of 

Arcadia, 

of Epameinondas into Peloponnesus. Not the leading men of 
the united ftdminiltration of Arcmdia, according to him, bat 
^e Itf ahtineiati chteft s^one pidrloified tbe sacred tretaore of 
Olyn^pia ; for no public purpose, but for j^rivate lucre ; and 
it was tliey who, to prevent leisure for inquiry into their con^ 
dKt» fomented tiie Elelafi war. That the cbijeft of the united 
administration had the Olympian treasury in their power, 
appears from his own narrative; but how the Mantineians 
separately could command it, he neither infonns us, Bor 
seems to have stooped to consider; and he appears totaUy h^ 
have forgotten, what he had just before related, that it was 
ftosotfgh the prevtoos ^xlstonce of war wkh EiUi that any of 
them could lay their hands upon the Olympian treasurrw 
Possibly he had not ready opportunity to consult Xenophon s 
clear detail, when h^ hiriched his book with this iftAst(; x£ 
absurdities ; which seems too gross to have had vogue wh^ 
the fieictQ were recent, but may have been recommended .after- 
ward, by the vehanenoe of party dispute, to some aufllbr 
(peihaps Dionysiodorusor Anaxis, Bceotian writen of GrecMa 
history, mentioned at the close of his fifteenth book) whose 
work may have fallen too temptingly in his way. 
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CHAP. Arcadia, bat already ingaged ,aiie^ in friendly 
connection with Achaia.and £lis. The humUia* 
rtion of Lacedflemon is strongly marked by what 
followed. A proposal whichy in the early days Qf 
Agesilaus, would have been scorned and resented^ 
was now, tho far from adapted to promote the 
common object, readily acc&pjbed. It was. agreed 
that the combined troops, . when within the terri- 
tory of any state of this new confederacy, should 
be commanded in chief by the general of that 
state, under direction of its government. 



SECTION vn. 

FrincipUs qf Grecian Politics. Fourth Expedition of the 
Thebanij vnder Epameinondas, into Peloponnenu: Second 
' Invaiion of Lacoma ; Battle of Mantineia* 

W£ may, perhaps, on first view, rather wonder 
at the former submission of the Grecian republics 
to the Lacedaemonian supremacy, than at the 
assertion now of the right of equality. But it 
will readily occur that this right of equality, how- 
ever justiy claimed, could not be exercised, when 
a powerful, enemy pressed, without risking great 
inconvenience to the common cause. > Republics, 
therefore, like individuals, when fear, revenge, or 
ambition instigated, often conceded their equality 
for the advantage of military subordination. 
Hence arose temptation and opportunities for 
leading and ambitious men, which prevented the 
possibility of lasting peace in Greece, and. must 
prevent it wherever a democracy may exist, 

strong 
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Strong enougb'to contend with neighboring powers, sect. 
Where gradation of rank is established, and 
means of rising are open, ambition, undoubtedly 
for wise purposes, implanted in the mind of man, 
has some opportunity for gratification, even in a 
settled government in peace; but a democracy, 
in peace is, for the ambitious man, a blank : war 
or civil disturbance are necessary to him ; and, 
when war or sedition are once afloat, no govern- 
ment so teems with opportunities, none offers so 
wide a field for ambition as democracy. Hence 
the most ambitious men are commonly zealous 
for democracy : by far the largest portion of suc- 
cessful usurpers have begun their career as fiL-- 
vorites of the multitude : and hence the perpetual 
wars of Greece, and the perpetual seditions. We 
have seen what insecurity, public and private, 
what continual apprehension, what almost con^ 
tinual violences resulted. In a country so con- 
stituted, should any commonwealth, acquiring 
strength to control others, exercise it so as to 
check mischievous ambition, and inforce any to- 
lerable civil order, popularity would of course 
accrue to it, as far as such benefits were extended/ 
Thus, at the time of the Persian invasions, the 
attachment of the greater part of Greece to Lace- 
dsemon was like that of a clan to an individual 
chief, or a nation to its hereditary king, to die 
admitted right of succession in whose family it 
had owed ages of internal peace. At the same 
time the rest of Greece, as all the older writers 
testify, looked to subjection even under the Per^ 
sian mcmarch, as likely to avert more evils than 

VOL. VI. z it 
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CHAP, it would briag. When the superintendiiig power 
then of Lacedaemon, through abuse, became in- 
tolerable, still the other republics felt the necessky 
of a head. Thus Athens rose ; and, when the 
power abused by Athens became also intolerable, 
iX only reverted to Lacedsemon, to be again 
abused. Nevertheless so was tiie necessity of a 
superintending authority felt, among the jarring 
republics, that, when a few extraordinary men 
had raised Thebes, from bcxidage under Lacedas- 
mon, to dominion over BcBOtia, her new power of 
giving protection was no sooner observed, than it 
drew the r^rd of neighboring states; and Thebes 
appears to have be^i, in considerable extent, in- 
viImkI to aspire to the empire of Greece. But, 
tho the sipaller republics, in general, ^saw such a 
rising power with more hope than jealousy, yet 
the larger, which themselv^ aspired at supremacy, 
viewed it threw a different medium. Since the 
battle of Cnidus and the return of Conon, Athens 
had been alternately advancing and losing ground, 
but altogether gradually advancing, in strength 
and in dominion. No aristocracy, oligarchy, or 
monardiy, would so in all points meet and thwart 
her interest as an imperial democracy. It was 
thus the same principle which formeriy animated 
Syracuse against Athens, that now determiaed' 
the Athenians to persevere, in alliance with Lace- 
dsBDKin^ for the purpose of opposing the ambition 
and the growing power of Thebes. 

It is however remarkalde that, in tlus war, in 
which Athens and Thebes were ifigaged on Qppo-^ 
Site sides, we hear of no rava^ of the Attic fi^s 
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by the powerful annies of Boeotia, nor of any .sect. 
attempt against BcBotia in the occasional absence ^ — ^-^ 
of its forces. Both states sent troops to act 
against each other, at a distance firom the terri- 
tories of both, in Peloponnesus ; both remaining 
quiet at home, as if by compact : perhaps com- 
pact, if not formally expressed, yet really un- 
derstood, and upheld by: a mutual sense of its 
convenience. The fact has been noticed by 
Demosthenes, that, during the Theban war, the 
Attic territory injoyed perfect peace**. But the 
genius of Epameinonda^, intent upon raising his 
city, and reckoning the depression of the formerly 
overbearing landforce of Lacedaemon the first 
thing necessary, would avoid needless implication . 
with Athens by land, while nevertheless, con- 
ceiving the bold project of making Thebes a isoc^or. ad 
maritime [>ower, he would contest with Athens ^^*P^' 
the command of the sea. That empire, to which, 
wbile the strength of Lacedsemon was so fully 
employed in the war with Thebes, Athens had 
been silently rising again, the Athenian democracy 
again exercised tyranically; and the discontent 
among those called its allies, especially the rich 
iknds of Rhodes and Chios,, and the important 
town of Byzantium, invited the attention of 
Epameinondas. He collected a naval force so B.C. 363. 
unexpectedly, and conducted it so ably, that ^'' **^* ^* 
Laches, who commanded the Athenian fleet on 
the Asiatic station, thcr an officer of reputation, 
was unable to make head against him ; and the 

states 

** I think in theoratioii on the crown. • 

Z 2 
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CHAP, states of Rhodes. Chios, and Byzantiuni. renoon- 

XXVIIT. 9 7 J 1 

cing the Athenian confederacy, ingag^ in alliance 
with Thebes. But, successful as he. thus was in 
one expedition, weU timed and rapidly executed, 
yet he could not maintain the advantage. Within 
the same year, according to Diodorus, Timotheus, 
commander-in-chief of the sea and land forces :of 
Athens, relieved Cyzicus in the Propontis, when 
besi^ed, if not by Epameinondas in person, yet 
by the armament which had . been acting under 
him, and took the important towns of Torone 
and Potidae^ on the Thracian coast; nor do 
we hear of any farther naval enterprize of the 
Thebans. 

Antiquity has so consented in unqualified eulogy 
of Epameinondas, that it might be hazardous, for 
a modem, to question the int^rity of his views 
and the prc^riety of his conduct, if the passions 
which, evidently and confessedly, in some degree 
instigated him, ambition and the love of glory^ 
were not themselves somewhat differently esti- 
mated in the antient and in the modem moral 
balance, and if political ri^t and wrong were not 
also, in antient and in modem times, distinguished 
bv different criteria. The violence of his inter- 
ference in the affairs of Arcadia, against the esta- 
blished government of the country, in support of 
a faction disgraced by a profligate act, seems not 
to be justified upon any principle that will now 
be admitted. Motives however, of considerable 
wei^t, for his resolution to march into Pelo- 
ponnesus evidently existed. It appears clearly 
enough, tho not directly said by Xenophon, that 

Lacedasmonian 
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Lacedaemonian intrigue had contributed, to the sect. 
revolution in Arcadia; be^nning with Mantineia, 
and finally pervading the united government. 
Nevertheless this, apparently, should have been 
opposed by negotiation, and would hardly justify 
hostile invasion: Thebes was not attacked, nor 
any regular ally of Thebes. But the Messenians, 
whom the Thebans had undertaken to protect in 
their recovered country, were, through the reviv- 
ing influence of Lacedsemon in Peloponnesus, 
certainly in great danger. If then Epameinondas 
can be vindicated from the appearance, of somp 
wantonness of -ambition, the right, if such it was, 
and the duty, which he had created for himself^ 
of protecting the Messenians, are what may most 
obviously be alleged for him. But another, at 
least probable motive for his famous and fatal 
expedition, may deserve notice. That inherent 
restiessness in the Grecian political system, which 
made it iQca|>able of lasting peace, is acknowl^ed 
by all the ablest writers of ti^e republican times. 
Thebes was the head of a great military confe- 
deracy; and Epameinondas, at the head of the 
affairs of Thebes, was not in an easy situation. 
Very probably he was reduced to make a virtue, 
as he could, of necessity, by undertaking the di- 
rection of the effervescence, which he could not 
still*^ 

The 

** Barthelemi has done little, luid even attempted little, 
toward any illustration of the politics, or political history, of 
Greece. In his abundant reading he has given his attention 
much to the panegyrists of Epameinondas, and it has been a 
favorite purpose; of his own to 'paneg3nri»B Epameinondas. 
Nevertheless he describes him as a meer Theban patriot; not 

z 3 even 
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CH A P. The force that he was able to as^iemble^ zealous 
xxviTi. ^ ^^^ under him, mi^t alcme have inflamed 
HdT 7. ^^ ambition of an ordinary man. . The Euboean 
c.6»-4- towns were now united in that confederacy with 
Thebes, which bound their men of military age 
to march at the order of the imperial people. 
Numerous Thessalian auxiliaries came; from the 
tagus, Alexander of Pheree, and from the cities 
which had opposed the tagus ; for they were now 
at peace with oneanother, and equally in alliance 
with Thebes. Locris was completely subject to 
Thebes ^. Phocis, boldly asserting independency, 
refused obedience to the requisition for its troops : 
^ The terms of our alliance,' said the Phocians, 
' require us to assist the Thebans, if attacked, but 
' not to march with them to attack others.' 
••6. ' Leaving this contumacy for future considera- 

tion, Epameinondas, to prevent opportunity for 
checking his way to his great object, hastened to 
pass the isthmus: At Nemea he halted; hoping 
thence to intercept the force expected from 
Athens, to join the army of the Lacedcemonian 
confederacy; but, after some stay, finding himself 
disappointed by the foresight of the Athenian 

government, 

ev^n atUmpting to Aov^ that his views extended to the 
general freedom and well-being of Greece. He uses the 
licence, which the plan of his work affords, for omitting all 
notice of the very remarkable circumstances which led to the 
last Theban invasion of Peloponnesus: and, taking up his 
hero already with his army in the heart of Arcadia, he avows, 
without reserve or apology, thi^t the purpose of the expedi- 
tion was to decide, * si c'etoit au Thebains ou aux Lacede- 
* moniens de dtrnner des hnx aux autres peuples/ Anachs^^i^ 
ch. 13 p. 364. t 2. ed. Oct 

^ Of this we are informed by Xenophon on a former occar 
sion, and therefore perhaps he has omitted to name Locris 
here. 
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government,- who Bent their troops by s^a to the sect. 
Laccmito coast, he proceeded to Tegea. Herg < — ^-^ 
his Peloponnesian alHes met him. Argos, com- 
monly zealous in opposition to Lacedeemon, was 
at this time free enough from sedition to send 
forth its strength. Tlie revived state of Messenia 
was of course warm in the Theban interest ; apd 
scarcely less s6 those Arcadian states which, by 
rebellion against the united government of their 
nation, had embraced it. These were principally 
Tegea, Megalopolis, Asea, and Palantium, with 
some interspersed village-republics, through weak- 
ness and situation, dependent . on these. ^ Hie 
army, altogether, according to Diodorus, con- 
sisted of more than thirty thousand infantry, and 
about three thousand hotse. The army of the xeii.Hei. 
Lacedaemonian confederacy, considerably inferior, ^;l'^^ 
assembled about the same time iii Mantineia. 
Arcadia'was divided, but the greater part joined 
in the Lacedeemonian alliance ; so that the troops 
of Arcadia, Achaia, and Elis, formed its princi- 
pal force. The LacedcemOnians sent their cavalry 
wnd a body of mercenaries, with a small body only 
of their native infantry, keeping the greater part 
for emergencies, at home. 

£pameinondas remained some time, with his 
whole army, inactive within the walls of Tegea '^ ; 

a measure 

^ T« rfctriwihv h rf rux'^ '^*^' TiytarSh Iwhictvn. The 
word rf^mrtJbf, annmonly translated, and indeed commonly 
meaning, a campy was however not confined to that sense^ 
but was used sometimes for what we call quarters. This is' 
fbUy tlMwn by an cspreuoon of XenoplMn to^n fcfUowing: 

c. 5- «. 15. 

Z 4 
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Xenouh. 
Hel. I. 7. 
c. 6- ■• 8. 



CHAP, a measure of which Xenophon declares his ap- 
xxvnL 

probation, in terms which seem to mark that, in 

its day, it had not escaped censure. In the want 
indeed of a cotemporary historian the friend of 
the Theban general, tho with later authors he has 
been a favorite object of panegyric, yet we find 
his candid enemy, Xenophon, really his best 
eulogist. ' That this expedition was fortunate,' 
says that writer, ' I would not affirm ; but, for 
what human prudence and courage might ac- 
complish, in my opinion Epameinondas failed 
in nothing. I commend him for keeping his 
army within the walls of T^a. He deprived 
the enemy thus, not only of opportunity to 
attack him, but of opportunity to observe what 
might indicate his purposes. Means of prepa- 
ration nevertheless for himself were readier; 
and the enemy's motions were open to his ob- 
servation, equally as if he were incamped with- 
out. I commend him also, because, tho com- 
manding the stronger army, he refrained from 
attack, while the. enemy held advantage of 
ground.' The inactivity however, which Xeno- 
phon thus approves,, could be advantageous only 
for a limited time. The influence arising from 
the general confidence in the ability and spirit of 
Epameinondas, would indeed inable him to per- 
severe in it longer than a commander of inferior 
name; but, in rest and confinement, discontent 
would grow, even among his troops, collected 
from various states ; his reputation would suffer, 
and then his command would become precarious. 
Meanwhile of some advantages, which he had 

been 
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been expecting^ he found himself disappointed : 
none of the hostile or neutral states would be in- 
duced, through any terror of his superiority, or 
any hope^for advantage from the change, to join 
the Theban cause. 

Apparently the wisest conduct, of the Lacedae- 
monian confederacy, would have been to perse- 
vere in precisely that disposition of their force, 
which had principally occasioned the Theban 
general's inactivity. The Lacedaemonian heavy- 
armed remaining at home, for the security of 
tfadr own country, the army assembled at Man- 
tineia had taken a position near that town, so 
strong as to deter attack, and so advantageous, 
for covering the Mantineian territory, that £pa- 
meinondas, with the very superior force he com- 
manded, had thought it prudent to abstain from 
the usual work of ravage. But, in such circum- 
stances, rest itself b^ts uneasiness. Hie allies 
feared only the more destructive explosion from 
the unexpected quiescence of so great a force, 
under so renowned a commander. They could 
not be satisfied to have the Lacedaemonians re- 
main at home, for the protection of their own 
country, less immediatdy threatened, while they, 
with unequal numbers, should bear the brunt of a 
war so much more than commonly formidable. 
They were in consequence so urgent in petition 
and remonstrance, that the Lacedaemonian go- 
vernment thought it necessary to concede, and all 
the best remaining strength of the state mardied 
under the orders of Agesilaus. 

This 
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CHAP. This measure retieyed Epameinondas. Intd- 

xxvnL 

^ — -v — ' ligenee no sooner reached him^ that Agesilaus 

had left Sputa, and was already at Pdlene, tiian 
he formed his fisn and proceeded instantly to 
the execution. Orders were issued for the troops 
to take their evening meal, and nmrch. The 
better road to Sparta, and perhaps, from Tegea, 
the shorter, by Sellasia, was open ; and so deficient 
was the lookout of the Lacedemonians, that, but 
Xentph. for the providential intelfigence, so Xenophon 
c. 6^ s^ 10. calls it *', brought to Agesilaus by a Cretan, 
Sparta would have been taken, he says, like a 
bird's nest, destitute of defenders. Agesilaus 
hastened his return, so that he arrived before 
Epameinondas. His force, the whole Lacede- 
monian cavaby and part of the infiintry bdng at 
Mantineia, was v^ry scanty for the defence of a 
loosely-built unfortiiied town, against the ap- 
proachitig army. But, for the antient art of war, 
every house was a fortification ; every eminence 
gave great advantage for die antient missile wea- 
pcmd. From a housetop the bowman, sUnger, and 
dartinao, hims^ secure, could aim his strokes at 
those t^ow widi superior effect 
«.6*sii- Epameinondas, upon his arrival, disappointed 
1. 16. mSsq. of his hope of surprifeiog the place, observed the 
^^^^ able disposition for defence made by Agesilaus, 
pg^*^ and determined his plan of attack accordingly. 
^«^- Making no attanpt against the more open pairts, 
Where immediate assauh was expected, be sent a 
detachment, which, by a circuitous march, seized 

a hd^ht, 

^ KpVC ^f U rift fM(^ «rjptMA^»* 
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9, hd^t, commanding the town. - It may be ^^^' 
saidi' Bays X^nophon, ^ that the deity interfered: 



• V. 



it may be said that nothing can withstand the h^^^; 
desperate : certainly/ he proceeds, * it appears «-6.»»«- 
extraordinary, that, when Archidamns, wilii less 
than a hundred nten, advancing over very diffi*^ 
cult ground, attacked that height, the Thebans^ 
those men turaathing fire, those conquerors of 
the Lacedaemonians, with advantage of numbers, 
and' with every advantage, did not even wait 
the assault, but turned ; and some of the prime 
of their army were slain.' The Lacedsemonians, >• ^3* 
elated with such success, pursued intemperately, 
and lost some men : but Archidamus kept pos- 
session of the important post he had carried, raised 
his trophy^ and received die enemy's solicitatioti 
for the bodies of the dead, of which he remained 
master ; which, on account of the usual impres- 
sion on the soldiers, on both sides, was, in the 
circumstances in 'which the Lacedaemonians stood, 
a very important advantage. 

Plutarch has reported . an anecdote of this 
attack upon Sparta» which, tho somewhat appa*- 
rendy extravagant, has been too much noticed to 
be piassed unmentioned. Isadas, son of Phosbidaift, 
a youth of a singularly fine person, just anointed, 
in the way of the Greeks, after bathing, on alarm 
sounded, snatching a spear in one hand, a sword 
in the other, ran out naked, pressed to the foier* 
most rank of the Lacedaemonian troops, and 6Sii 
extr^rdinary execution among the enemy, witbr 
out receiving a wound : whether, says the writer, 
some god preserved* him, or the idea that he was 

more 
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\ CHAP, more than human appalled the enemy. For the 

's ^.' t merit of his deed he was rewarded with the 



honor of being puUidy crowned by the ephors : 
for the irregularity of it, he was fined a thousand 
drachmas^ about forty pounds sterling. Plutarch 
seems to attribute this adventure to the ingage- 
ment in 'which the trophy was won by Archi- 
damus ; with which it seems utterly inconsistent. 
With more appearance of probability it might be 
referred to the assault, not specified by Xeno- 
Poijb. phon, but in which, according to Polybius, the 
' besi^ng army penetrated as fieu* as the agora of 
Sparta ^. 

It appears however to have been the- success of 
Archidamus, in carrying the commanding post^ 
that deprived Epameinondas of the hope of rapid 
progress against the city; and, uprovided as he 
was, in a hostile country, hemmed in by moun- 
tains, 

^ Isadas,' according to the well imagined conjecture of 
Mr. James Byres, has been intended in tibat admirable statue 
in the villa Borghese at Rome, commonly, but enough with* 
out reasonable foundation, called the fighting gladiator ; the 
only work extant, of the first-rate Greek sculpture, in which 
the human form is represented in strong action ; unless the 
Laocoon in the Vatican should be arranged in the same class 
of design, or the Wrestlers, in the tribune of the gallery at 
Florence, may be admitted into the «ame class of merit. ^ The 
character of the countenance* of the figure in the villa 
Borghese is Grecian and heroic. 'The difference of the fea- 
tures of the dying gladiator, rightly so called, in the Cs^itol, 
is striking : the expressiota is very fine ; the work is altogether 
admirable, and the more so bcMrause it marks precisely the 
character it has been intended to represent ; not a Greek, for 
the face is not Grecian ; not a hero, for the expression, tho 
showing sternness and fortitude, shows the fortitude of a 
mindd^ressed by slavery, "and without elevation of thought. 
Such at least is the impression which it readily conveys to 
those to whom the forms of Grecian sculpture are familiar. 
"Since this note was first published, these statues, I fear, have 
been removed from the places indicated. 
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taids. he deemed it inexpedient to wait. till the sect. 

. VII. 

army froni Maiitineia, already marching to the » — .-^ 
relief of Lacedsemon, should arrive. Fertile in 
resourced, he founded, on the fmlure of one 
stroke^ a plan for another. It was the season of 
harvest; and the Mantineians, who, while he lay 
in Tegea, had confined thdr slaves and cattle 
within their walls, would endevor to profit from 
his absence for getting in their crop. Hastening 
therefore his return, in expectation to find the 
produce ready for carrying, with the slaves and 
cattle in the fields, he proposed to make all the 
prey of his army. 

After a . march of thirty miles, over a lofty 
mountain barrier, he allowed' his iniantry some 
rest in Tegea ; but he sent his horse immediately 
forward, into the Mantineian territory. All the 
laboring slaves, as he foresaw, all the cattle, and: 
many of the Mantineian people, within and beyond 
the military age, were in the fields. The approach 
of the Theban cavalry being observed and an- 
nounced, . all was alarm in Mantineia, and 
throughout its narrow territory. Fortunately a 
body of Athenian horse wal^ just arrived, but Xenopii. 
fiEitigued with a forced march of two days, of ^;J;J^ 
extraordinary length, along a mountainous road. . 
They had left Eleusis only the preceding day, 
rested for the night at the isthmus, and, on the 
morrow, in fear, apparently, of being intercepted^ 
pressed their way on, by Cleonae to Mantineia, 
without halting. They had just taken* 'their 
quarters, and men and horses were yet without 

refireshment, whsa the Mantindians came to .them 

with • ' 
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^SJtR- ^A the most earnest solicitations for assistance 

XXVIXL 

^ — V — ' and protection, on which they represented their 
existence as depending. The Athenians, ashamed 
says the historian, weary as they were, being pre- 
sent in such circumstances, to be useless, and 
aosuous to maintain their country's glory, instantly 
remounted, to ingage a very superior force of the 
cavalry of Thebes and Thessaly, the most re- 
nowned of Greece. They came quickly to. action, 
and brave men, he proceeds, fell on both sides ; 
bat the advantage was wholly with the Athenians : 
they carried off all their own slain; they restored 
some of the enemy's, the boasted criterion always 
of mrtory, under a solicited truce; and, what was 
a more essential, and indeed a most important 
advantage, they gave complete protection to the 
MamtiAeiaoM, and inabled them to save all their 
property'**. 

Difficulties now pressed upon Epameinondas* 

The confederacy of little military republics, whidk 

had put so great a force, the best part of their 

population, under his command, had no public. 

revenues equal to the maintenance of those num- 

boi in the. field, far from home. The term of 

expeditions, which they mi^t undertake, was 

limited by necessity of circumstances^ Maga- 

zmcB^ sudi as attend the motions of modem 

Xenoph. aaiaiesy wcie not even thought of. Already the 

c 6 1. 1*9. t|ttif«i mder Epameinondas had suffered want, 

ajid diat "Waotr must go on increasing. But the 

B. 1 8. tenii oi bia eipedition waa not left to his di^'* 

eredoD, 

9^ Xm^l^limr hat^ not namedi the Mbfm»n comaundart 
Dipdoras calls him Uegelochus: a man, h« sayi^ before of 
high repatatioD among the Athenian military. 
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« 

cretion, or to be decided by contingencies; it was sect. 
absolutely limited by the controling authority, 
whether of the Theban government, or of a con- 
gress of the confederacy, we are uninformed. It 
was now jiear expiring, and the troops of the 
northern states must be led home'\ Defeated 
in his attempt upon Sparta, and in that which fol- 
lowed it, upon the Mantineian territory, his repu- 
tation could not fail to suffer, notwithstanding the 
abilities really displayed, if, with an army so 
superior to the enemy, and so much greater than 
was commonly seen in Greece, his campain were 
ttiarked only by disappointments. He had more- 
over to consider, that his expedition was the 
iaimediate occasion of the union of Athens, Elis, 
Aehaia, and the best part of Arcadia, with Lace- 
d«Bmon, in opposition to Thebes, or at least of the 
actual energy of that union/ Were he then to 
withdraw without victory, those Arcadians, whose 
cause had been the pretence for the Thebans to 
interfere in arms in Peloponnesus, must be 
immediately overwhelmed ; and the revived state 
of Messenia, for whose protection Thebes, but 
especi'aBy Epameinoiidas, was pledged, would be 
at the enemy's mercy. A victory was perhaps 
neeeascuy, not oi^ to avert rcdn from those whom 

he 

jl^Mif r« f MAnf. tA* x^'^ Thia k axniing the paasafpes of 
Xenophon tor whicb we want assistance, which, it should 
•e^m, we nagfat not unreasonably expect from the later 
aatioat wdterft wha-have treated of the actions of Epameir 
nondas; but, among many tales, and much pa,negyric, we 
find little that deserves the name of history, or that aiTords 
any illustration of history. As far as I have ventured ezpl*' 
nation, I think I am warranted by what may be gathered 
from Xenophon himself. 
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CHAP, he had bound himself to protect, but to make his 

xxvnL 

' — V— ^ own return to his country, not creditable only but 

even safe. A batde therefore was indispensable ; 
and if he fell, says Xenophon, it was a satis- 
factory reflection for him that his fall would be 
glorious, in the endevor to give Thebes the empire 
of Greece, 
xenoph. ' That thesc should be his stntiments,' proceeds 

c. 5! 1. iV. the historian, continuing the eulogy of his enemy, 
' I think not very, wonderfiil ; they are common 
^ to. men smitten with the love of glory : but, to 
' have so prepared his troops, collected from va- 
^ rious states, that they would decline no fatigue, 
' yield to no danger, in want be patient, and in 
' all circumstances orderly and zealous in duty; 
' this I think truly worthy of admiration.' £pa- 
meinondas declared, in public orders, Ms resolu- 
tion to ingage the enemy, and the utmost alacrity 
was manifested by the army. The cavalry dili- 
gently brightened their helmets ; the infisuitry were 
seen busy, sharpening their spears and swords, 
and burnishing their shields ; some of the Arca- 
dian heavy-armed desired to be inroUed in the 
Theban band of clubmen ; a circiunstance which 
seems singularly to mark the pc^ularity of the 
Theban name, when Epameinondas commanded. 
'What the band of clubmen was We are not in- 
formed : possibly an institution of less utility for 
the wei^Q, fix>m which it was denominated, than 
for the enthusiasm it inspired, in emulation of 
Hercules, whom the Thebans proudly called at 
the same time their god and their fellowcountry * 
man. 

General 



i 
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General zeal thus quickly making preparatioa sect. 
complete/ Epameinondas, at an early hour of the « — J~^ 
morning, formed his order of battle, and marched, hS!?7. 
by his left; not directly toward Mantineia, but to ^' ^' '* **' 
the nearest root of mount Msenalus ; the westan 
boundary of the vale, in which both Mantineia 
and Tegea stood. There, on strong ground, s. 39. 
within sight of tlie enemy, he extended his pha- 
lanx, mid grounded arms'*, as if going to in-» 
camp. 

According to those terms, to which the pressure 
of adversity had reduced the Lacedaemonians to 
submit, the army of their confederacy, being in 
the Mantineian territory, was to be commanded, 
in chief, by Mantineian* generals, under direction 
of the Mantineian ieuiministration. In the want 
of the abilities of a Lycomedes, which might have 
made some amends for the inherent inconveni- 
encies of such a regulation, the presence of Agesi- 
lauS; tho not possessing the nominal command-. 
in>-chief, might have been 'advantageous : some 
deference might have been paid to his rank and' 
long experience, at least when danger pressed. 
But Epameinondas seems to have derived that 
advantage from his expedition against ' Sparta, 

that 

^ "Etirt T« ovAa. It is not always possible to find terms 
in modern language for expressing exactly the circumstances 
of antient war^re. In the Grecian service, what principally 
loaded the footsoldier of the phalanx was his large shield. 
To reheve him from the pressure of its weight was of course 
expedient, whenever it might be safely done. The spear also 
was weighty, but it might be planted on the ground, and still 
ready for instant use. To ground the shield required more 
caution, and seems to have been more particularly implied in 
the phrase S/o^m t» hrT^* . 

VOU VI. A A 
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2» AB. that AgesUaua^ and a large part of tlie troops, 
l^fot^ d^tined to reinforce the army in Arcadia, 
w€i^ retained to protect Laconia against any 
l^eyr att^k. Who coounanded now in Arcadia, 
we are not informed : their defidenciea only are 
reported to ns. Apparently the circumstances 
which imposed upon Epameinondas the necessi^ 
of seeking a b^ttle^ ^uld have decided them by 
att TMBLfiB to avoid it. Nevertheless tb^ wera 
prepared, with a very inferior force, two-thirds 
9o]y of his numbers, according to DiodoruS) to 
Qfmtmd. widi his superior talents. His measures, 
indicating intention to incarop, completely de- 
(;eived them. After having formed their order of 
battle^ with a view to meet him, concluding that 
his purpose was. not to fight that day, they allowed 
tbat order to be in a great de^^e dissolved, and 
the preparatioa of the soldier's mind for action, 
hi^y importBiit in Xenophdn's idea, to be re- 
laxed and diasipalsd* 

Epameinonifas observed the effect his feint had 
produced, and proceeded to profit fix)m it: he 
is»ied orders to nesume arms and march. We 
have seen, it the practice of the Thebans to form 
their phalanx of extraordinary depth, even to fifty 
in. file; trusting to the effect of breaking the 
enemy's front, at the risk of suffering themselves 
in flank; By this method they had formerly 
^ned the bi^e of Ddium^ against the Athenians, 
and by/tMa method Epam^ondas himself had 
succeeded, in the gloijous day of Leuctra, against 
the Lacedismoniansv His superiority in numtiers 
inabled him now, in taking the adiwitage, to. 
4 ohmte 
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obviate the haz£urd of that method. Resolving to sect. 
direct his principal effort against the enemy'i^ ^ 

right, he formed his line in the ordinary manner 
, of the Greeks. His Thebau column of attack 
was a separate body, which he placed in front of 
his left wing. Following the same principle iri 
the disposition of his cavalry, he divided it on 
the flanks of his infantry ; but meaning that the 
cavalry of his left should be the charging body, 
he gave it a strength that might insure its superi- 
ority, leaving the horse on his right comparatively 
weak. These therefore he directed to some ad- 
vantageous ground, with orders not to move from 
it, unless opportunity of evident advantage should 
offer ; and he provided support for them^ in case 
of need, ^m a body of infantry. 

While, in this advantageous arrangement, Epa- 
meinondas led direcdy toward the enemy, their 
generals, tho they had allowed order nearly to 
cease in their army, had not provided for holding 
it in tfidr choice to avoid a battle. His approach, 
therefore, produced, with universal alarm, a imi- 
versal hurry among their forces. Some, says the 
cotetnpOrslry historian, were forming, some run- 
ning to the ground Where they should form. Some 
bridling their horses ; some putting on their breast- 
plates, tod all seeming more like men expecting 
to suffer than preparing to act. Order however 
was restored before attack could begin upon 
them : the Arcadians held the right, as the post T&ad, i xg. 
of honor, wlA^h, by treaty, they claimed within 
their own country; the Laceda§ihoniaxis were 

A A 2 posted 
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CHAP, posted next to them ; the cavalry were divided <m 

^— -,^_/ the flanks. 

Xenoph. jjjg Battle began with the cavalry. That of 

•• 5- i. S3- the Lacedaemonian side was without those li^t* 
armed foot, practised to act with horse, whose 
weapons, galling from a distance, prepared for 
the effect of a charge. The Theban abounded 
with these ; and being moreover very superior in 
number, they presently overthrew their opponents, 
llie Theban columi^ of infantry then joined action ; 
but, tho carefully composed of the best troops, 
with Epameinondas leading, it found strong re- 
sistance from the Lacedaemonian and Arcadian 
foot. Its persevering force, however, at length 
broke the opposing ranks, and then the effect was 
what the able projector expected. That which 
had the reputation of being the firmest part of the 
enemy's line being put to flight, the contagion 
spred among the inferior troops, and all the in- 
fantiy gave way. 

nrC- 36a. It seemed now as if victory must be, on the 
»<»•*• Theban side, as complete as superior force, di- 
rected by superior judgement, could make it. 
But we have had repeated occasion to observe 
how much of the fate of multitudes may depend 
on one man. Leading the charge of his column, 
just as success appeared decided, tho the Lace- 
daemonians, with their phalanx broken, were still 
resisting, Epameinondas received a wound in his 
breast, and fell. The disaster ingaged the atten- 
tion of those fux)und ; and, with the information 
of it, rapidly spreadtngi confusion and dismay 

pervaded 
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pervaded the army. Succession of command sect. 
seems not to have been duly provided for. ' The > ^f' ^ 
various multitude having no equal confidence in 
any other officer, authority, extending over the 
whole, in a great degree ceased ; or, if any proper • 
regulation had been made, it was overborne by 
the impulse of hesitation and consternation ; 
which so pre<^ailed, that scarcely an attempt was 
made to profit firom the victory actually gained. 
The heavy-armed stood on the ground on which xenoph. 
they had fought, vindicating the possession of the ^5.',. J^. 
dead and wounded, but not moving a step in 
pursuit. The cavalry turned firom those they had 
put to flight ; and, without a blow against the 
enemy's retreating infantry, slipped by them, to 
rejoin their own^ phalanx, as if themselves de- 
feated. The light-armed and targeteers, alone 
presuming on victory, crossed the field toward 
the left, without expecting attack or looking for 
support. The Athenian horse, no longer kept 
in check by the able disposition made for the 
purpose, charged and put them mostly to the 
sword. Epameinondas lived to be informed that 
his army was victorious, but fainted, it is said, on 
the extraction of the broken end of the weapon^ 
left in the wound, and died soon after''. 

Under 

^ Xenophon simply mentions that Epamdnondas fell in 
the battle. Diodonis, after a puerile detail of feats, like those 
of Achilles in the Iliad, or rather of Virgil's hero in the 
iEneid, b more circumstantial than any other writer about 
his death. He mentions no authority for those things said 
and done, between three and four centuiies before him, which 
Nepos, in his own age, and Plutarch and Pausanias, after 
him, evidently did not quite believe ; yet his story has been 
generally given as authentic by modem writers. Plutarch, 

A A3 ^ 
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CHAP, Under these circumstances of the Cattle^ hoKfy^ 

s^5^^5L/ sides claimed the victory; each armj raised ita^ 

Xcnoph. txophy, midistui bed by the other ; each ^mained^ 

c. 5. 1.27. ifx possession of some of the enemy's dead ; and 

1. 15. P^oa. neither yioujd immediately solicit the bodies^ 

Bi|it the slain of the Lacedaemonian side seem to 

have been not only more numerous, buA of high^ 

^fax\k, cavalry and heavy^armed, wherefis those 

of the Theban side, remaining in the enemy's 

power, were mostly Ught-armed, or t^rgeteers. 

Shortly therefore the Lacedaemcmians, yielding 

tfx \vhat was esteemed a mpst serious duty, sent; 

their herald, with the usual solicitation ;^ and, aftei; 

this acknowlegement, the Thebans also sent theii^ 

herald to make the same req[ue^t 

Xen. Hei. * Universal' expectation,' says thp cotemppraxy 

•.86*87. historian, * was* strangdy deceived by this event 

^ of so great a battle. Aknost all Greece being 

* met in arm^, there was nobody who did not 

* suppose that the victors would in future com- 

* mand, and the defeated must obey. But God/ 
be continues,. ' decided otherwise. Each party 

* claimed, the victoiy, and neither gained any 

* adyaiitag^: territory, town, or dominion, was 
^ a^cquized by neither ; but inde<^si(>i^ and trouble^ 
^ and confusion, q^pre than even before that battle, 
f pervaded Greece.' Tired then with the sad 

tale 

in bia Life of. Ag^e^aus, has qaoted earlier authors ;' a. cir- 
cutnstance which may, more than any other, excite regret 
for the lo^ of his Life of Epameinondas. For those circumr 
stances, reported by l)iodoru8| which, being probable in them- 
selves, are in any degree coi>firmed by Nepos and Plutareh, 
neither of whom has copied him, or which afford probable 
illust^tion of the cotemporary historian's concise nanutiy^^ 
reasonable credit will be allowed. ' ' '^ 
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tale of his country^s woes, which, in the vain hope 
of better times, he had now, from early yotlih 
to advanced age, be^i solicitoilsly observing, he 
concludes his historical narrative: *Thu3 far,'- 
he says, ^ suffice it for me to hav£ rdated : fol- 
' lowing events, perhaps, will interest sibme other 
* writer.' 
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It is a most critical moment at which we lose the sect. 
invaluable guidance of Xenophon, in the maze ^ ^ » 
of Grecian affairs. According to Diodorus and i^lp^'-^a- 
Plutarch, the fermentation, in which the indeci*? Pint. ^it. 
sive battle of Mantineia left things, was presently 
stilled by a general peace ; to the terms of which 
LacedaBmon alone refused accession. How the 
adverse republics were brought to a temper for 
pacification, those writers, little curious about such 
matters, leave untold ; but a collation of the me- 
nkorials of the times will afford, in a great degree^ 
the information to be desired. We have already 
l6amt from Xenophon, that the term limited fof 
the service of the Theban, and pther northern 
forces, was near expiring, when the battle was 
fought; and we have had numetous occasions to 
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see how usual it was for the annies of the Greciatn^ 
confederacies, without a peace, without even a 
truce, to separate after a battle. It seems then 
certain that, when the credit and abilities of 
Epameinondas were gone, the Theban influence 
instandy sunk, and the bonds which held the 
Theban confederacy together were so slackened^ 
that it verged rapidly toward dissolution. That 
fear therefore, of the preponderance of Thebes, 
which had united the opposing republics, soon 
dissipated : and, some of them, especially Athens, 
driven, by the dread of a rival democracy, to 
connect itsdf with the opponents of that interest 
of which it had been formerly the head, became 
now rather apprehensive of the superiority, which 
might return to Lacedaemon and the aristocratical 
cause. Under these circumstances, opportunity 
for negotiation would be obvious. The states of 
the Theban confederacy persevered then in insist- . 
ing upon the independency of Messenia. Those 
of the Lacedaemonian, Lacedsemon itself only ex- 
cepted, holding themselves no longer interested, 
as before, to oppose this, some perhaps gladly, 
and the rest after no long controversy, consented. 
Thus peace appears to have been concluded ; 
Lacediemon alone remaining at war, nominally 
with all the republics of the llieban confederacy. 

This relic of war, however, was of no very 

threatening aspect ; if, by the terms of the treaty 

between the other states of the two confederacies, 

Diod.i. 15. the armies on both sides were, as Diodorus 

^' ' affirms, to be dissolved, and the troops to return 

to thdr several' hom^. Nevertheless the f&r of 

exciting 
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et citing united energy anew, among the inimical sect.' 
states, appears to have jirevented any immediate » — v — ' 
effort of the Lacedaemonians against Messenia. 
The first insuing transactions in Greece, noticed 
by the compiler whom we must now follow, which 
he attributes to the year after that of the battle 
pf Mantineia, indicate a prevailing disposition, B.C.fl?. 
in the leading republics, to rest under the existing ^^ ^^^ ^' 
state of things; tho the uneasiness of a large 
number of unfortunate, and perhaps many injured 
men, urged them still to seek commotion. On 
the union , of Arcadia, the inhabitants of several 
villages had been compelled, as yve have formerly 
seen, to quit their residences, and migrate to the 
new capital, Megalopolis. Dissatisfied with the Diod.1.15. 
change, they now claimed, under that article of ^'^'^'^^' 
the treaty of peace, which required the return of 
all the troops, on both sides, to their respective 
homes, to go themselves and reoccupy their 
antient. country residences. The leading men 
in Megalopolis vehementfy opposed this. We 
might be at a loss for the motives of each party, 
had we not seen a solution ef the diificulty in ch.46.s. 1. 
Xenophon's account of the dispersion and re- ch.a7.f.fl. 
assembling of the Mantineians. Those of the o^***"^***- 
inhabitants of Megalopolis, on whom the violence 
had been put, or the chief of them, were landed 
men, accustomed to live independently upon their 
estates, nearly as the smaller barons in the feudal 
times of western Europe**; of course attached to 

the 

** Something of the same kind ia said to subsist,' with 
many relics of heroic manners, among the Mainotes, in the 
Peloponneaian mountains^ at this day ; whose chiefs, Hving 
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CHAP. ^'^ artstocratical interest. The uneasiness of sacb 
xxvin. ^^^^ Qjj i^jjjg separated from their property, to 

become members of the multitude in a Hown, and 

there observed with jealousy by that multitude, 

instigated by leaders their political enemies, may 

be easily conceived. They addressed solicitations 

to Mantineia, Elis, and all the aristocratical re^ 

publics, to^ support them in their construction of 

the late treaty. Upon this the d^nocratical chie6 

applied to Thebes. Energy, with a disposition to 

pursue the pdicy of their late illustrious general, 

so remained in the councils there, that Pam- 

menes, a principal friend of Epameinondas, was 

s^Dtt, at the head of three thousand heavy-armed, 

into Arcadia. None then stirring in favor of the 

imfortunate country-gentlemen, as we should call 

them in England, they were compelled to submit 

to the comnlands imposed upon them ; and the 

more effectually to obviate a renewal of their 

attempt to secede from the city^ their country 

cesidences were destroyed '^. 

In 

in * casUe-felhioned booses, lodge the sitrenger, hospitafaly 
received, as in Homer's time, under the sounding portal, ii/ 
al^QvcTfi tfhhvwu. Odyss. 1. 3. V. 399. 

** According to our editions of Diodorus, the application 
of the M egalopolitaos was to Athens, and Paimnenes was an 
Athenian general, and thft three thousand, heavy-armed under 
him were Athenian. Wessellng however has expressed a 
suspicion of this passage: *' Demiror,' he says, ^ Demostiieneni, 
' or. de MegalopoUt. nihil horum attingere.' Thus admo- 
nished by Wesseling to look into that oration, it has appeared, 
tp me fully impUod tiiait, to the time when it war delivered, 
the Athenian government never had interfered in the afiairs 
of the Megalopolitans. Nor anywhere, but in this j>aBsage of 
Diodorus^ do we find the naitiis of Pamnienei di an Atiienian 
general. But Pammenea^ the Tbabm geaaral aail flitatesman, 
is mentiaaedy not by DiodoniSi only^ afta.]iM» of* grest emt- 

nence. 
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la this sitfite of thiqg^, the situation of the a^ sect. 
king of Lacedsemon, Agesilaus, who had b^un - ^^ 
to reign when Lacedsemon was arbitress of 
Greece, ajid had himself gone far to make hes( 
arbitress of Asia, could not bnt be highly uneasy. 
Plutarch has ineptly enough censured him for not 
ifesting on his humiliated throne. Rest, .in any 
security, is little likely to have been in his choice ; 
9nd Phitarch's apology for him, subjoined to the 
^ensure, appears far betteit founded than the cen-> 
sure itself: ' He thought it,V$ays the bio^pher, 
' unworthy of hiiagi, evea at his 9ge, to ait down in 
* Sparta, waiting for death, and doing nothing fos 
^ the public.' In truth a Spartan king could do 
little for the public, at home>^ in peace, unless tha 
public good might require his interference in poUi 
tical intrigue^ an^ his influence n^ght make such 
interference efjectua^ to control the ephoins. Age-» 
silausf however;, nptwithstandiog the misfortunes 
of his reign, which adverse circumstances, and 
extraordiijiary talents among the. enemies o£ bis 

country 

neace, but ako by PauBanias^and Flutarcb, and by Pausaniat 
especially as having h^ld the command-in-chief on an occa- 
sion when the affairs of Megalopolis were settled, and the 
security of that new establiabment provided for. Considering 
then the circumstances df Greece at the time^ and in time]| 
immediately preceding and following, as far as they are made 
known to us, there seems no room for doubt but Thebes, 
rather than Athens, woujd be the state to which the M^ga^ 
lopoHtans would apply for support, and the state most Hkely 
to "be able and rea^ to give iL From. Thebes indeed it would 
be almost matter of cours^^ but irom Athena little lil^ely U^ 
come. Altogether then it appears so indicated that the name 
AOnmMvc has crept into tkis passage of our copies of Diodorus, 
thfough the. ignoranpe or cafelesanes^ of. tranacri[^rB, for 
^ifihUt/i, that I have thoi^ght myself wsorant^d, siting thu# 
my grounds, to prefer the r^i4u)^^ 4>^ viiipjl^L W^^^s^l^ h^ 
famished the suggestion. 
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CHAP, country produced, appears to have had extendve 
XXVIII. ^ estimatioii in his own and the following age, as a 
wise man and an able politician '^ At this time 
his party was prevalent in Lacedaemon ; and, the 
approaching his eightieth year, his constitution of 
Xen. Age«i. body was still vigorous, and his mind still enter- 
••^•****' prizing. Still therefore himself the life and soul 
of the Lacedsemonian administration, he directed 
his views to raise his fallen country. And espe* 
cially it seems to have been his anxious purpiose 
to recover Messenia. Military strength was not 
yet so much wanting to Lacedaemon, as revenue 
Xen. AgMiL to give energy to that strength. Every method, 
A^*iuT^^' therefore, that the circumstances of the times 
would allow, was taken for raising money. Accord-r 
ing to Plutarch, loans from individuals seem to 
have been the principal resource ; and the credit 
of Agesilaus what chiefly gave this any efficacy. 
To soothe and reconcile the Perioecians, those 
Laconians of the provincial towns, whom the 
tyrannical oligarchy of the Spartans had alienated, 
would of course be an important object ; and it 
was probably a measure of policy, with this point 
in view, and not of base resentment, as Plutarch 
would have it, to grant hereditary honors and 
privileges to Anticfates, a Laconian, who was 
said to have given Epameinondas his mortal 
wound. Possibly it may not have bjeen very 
clearly ascertained by whom, or how, in the 
tumult of close action, with confusion already 

begun 

^ Thus Isocrates, when it was his purpose to select, for 
example, men of the highest reputation for wisdom : *Ayn^U 
X«of £ Hfu^ theu AaxtftufA^tiiff ffQ^^uhmr^^* Or, ad Philip. 
p. 364. ed. Auger. 
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i)egun in the Lacedaemonian line, that wound was sJEcr. 
given; but, among the different reports trans- 
mitted to us, what Plutarch has preserved deserves 
notice : * The historian Dioscorides,' he says, 
relates that the Laconian Anticrates struck 
Epameinondas with a spear ; but the descend- 
ants of Anticrates bear still, among the Lace- 
daemonians, the surname of Machairion, from 
the machaira (a small sword) with which, as 
they affirm, he gave the fatal blow; and the 
hereditary exemption from taxes, granted on the 
occasion, is at this day injoyed by Callicrates, 
the head of the family/ 

Matters were thus preparing, in Lacedasmon, 
for the Messenian war, and the great mind of 
Agesilaus was, bent upon wearing out its last 
energy in that narrow field, to wliich the pressure 
of adverse circumstances had reduced and still 
urged his attention, when events occurred in the 
East, seeming to offer prospect of 'a nobler kind. 
Egypt had been so long in revolt, so far successful 
against the Persian empire, that the largest part 
of that rich country, or perhaps the whole, was 
nearly settled into an independent monarchy. 
But die Egyptian kings (for so they are called by 
all the Grecian writers, tho rebels in the contem-' 
plation of the Persian court) were watchful of 
opportunities for advantageous forein connections,^ 
and for means of providing diversion for the 
Persian arms. Success, in one province, afforded 
incouragement for those who held command in 
others, toward the extremities of the empire, to 
assert independency. Of these none was more 

invited^ 
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CHAP, iavited, by situation and circumstanced, than the 

' — V — 1/ friend of the Athenian people, Evagoras tyrant of 

Salamis in Cyprus ; whom we have seen acquiring 

his dominion as a' hero, and administering it as a 

patriot, but still holding it in tributary vassalage 

under the Persian monarch. The great object of 

Evagoras was to unite the extaisive iland of 

Cyprus under his authority. The people of three 

Diodor. principal towns^ Amathus, Citium, and Soli, or at 

1.14. p. 447. jg^^ ^ powerfal party iA each^ opposed this. If 

they injoyed liberty in any security, in their mtmi- 
cipal governments under Persian protection, their 
opposition may have beeii not unreasonable ; for, 
V tho the administration of Evagoras was just and 

fiberal, and anxiously directed to the cultivation 
of popularity, yet it was, even according to the 
cotemporary Athenian rhetorician, .his panegyrist^ 
iiocrBt.ad Completely despotic; the prince not only chose 
p^^e^*^. his counsdiOTS, and appointed aH mi^trates, but 
^ ^' made laws, and exercised judicial powers ; so that 

he was master of the lives and fortunes of his 
subjects. Isodtttes, if ifldeed he was author of 
the oration to Nicocles, ha^ not scrupled to say 
that this was not only a better g6vemment than 
p. 110& digarchy or denecracy, but the best of govem- 
"*•*•*• ments. The admintstrAtion may indeed easily 
have been preferable to that of many of the 
Grecian republics ; and thus mdn of property waB 
induced to mig^Me from various parts, td live 
under the benign administration of Evs^goras. BGt 
the SoUans^ Citianfi, ahd AmiEkthusiate, neverthe- 
less considering, that the character of sudi a 
government depended uj^ the life of one flmn^ 

and 
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ftbd the chance of what his successor might be, s e c;f . 
were unwilling to change existing advantages, 
under a despotic scepter seldom interfering with 
them, for the precarious benefits to be derived 
from tiie merit of an absolute prince within their 
Hand. Evagoras nevertheless persisted in mea- 
sures, whether by his own arms, or by, supporting 
a party favorable to his views, for bringing those 
people under Ids dominion; and the adverse 
party, otherwise unable to resist, solicited protec- 
tion from Persia. 

The danger of losing iJie command of Cyprus, 
so critically situated for intercepting the most im- 
portant maritime communication of the empire, 
alarmed the Persian court ; and it was resolved to 
repress the growing power of the Salaminiem 
prince by force, if he refused obedience to com- 
mands. - Evagoras however had prepared himself, 
by other means than the scanty resources which 
Cyprus afforded, for supporting his measures, and 
prosecutmg his views. He had formed a close 
ccmnection with the wealthy king of Egypt, Acoris; 
he had great interest among the Asiatic Grecian 
towns, and he had carried successful intrigue 
among the Persian provinces bordering on the 
Mediterranean. Hecatomnus, who is styled, not 
satrap, but prince or lord of Caria, a powerful 
vassal of the empire, apparently of Grecian lineage, 
wishing for opportunity to follow his example, 
secretly assisted him 'with money : Cilicia, and 
great part of Phenicia, were ripe for revolt. 
Knowing then the usual slowness of the Persian 
CQuacilB, he resolved not to wait till the force of 

the 
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CHAP, the empire should be collected to attack hinl in 

v—.,,—!' Cyprus, but endevor to raise business for its arms 

B-C. that might prevent such attack. His successes at 

or 382^. * first seemed to justify the boldness of his plan, 

01. ioo.»7 Cilicia joining him, he carried the war iidmediately 

into Phenicia ; ravaged and plundered the adverse 

part of that rich province, and took Tyre by 

storm. 

Whether these actions were really more bril- 
liant than the plan altogether was judicious, whe- 
ther they did not compel the slothful government 
of Persia to. an exertion of its preponderant force, 
which by quieter measures might have been 
avoided, our information is too deficient to inable 
us fairly to decide. At length, however, an army 
iiocr. Evag. ^ ^^ amouut, accordiug to Diodorus, of three 
Di^or.*'*' hundred thousand horse and foot, and a fleet of 
1. 15. p. 460. three hundred triremes, were, collected for the 
Cyprian war. Evagoras's fleet, only ninety tri- 
remes, of which twenty were Phenician, venturing 
a battle, was defeated. Driven then to the de- 
fence of his iland, his landforce was little able to 
withstand the numbers that, with the sea open, 
could be poured in upon him. After resistance 
ably protracted beyond expectation, besieged in 
Salamis, disappointed in the amount of support 
received from the king of Egypt, on the verge of 
utter ruin, he was reliteved by intrigue among the 
Persian officers. Teribazus, the commander-in- 
chief, accused by Orontas, the general next under 
him, of misconduct and disaffection, was removed. 

Political 

" This 'date is thus nearly ascertained by two passages ia . 
the panegyrical oration of Isocrates, p. ^50 & 274. t 2. 
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Political necessity then urged Orontas, advanced sk ct. 
to the chief command, to put an early end to a 
war, which had already cost the Persian court, 
according to Isocrates, more than ten millions 
sterling*'; and, doubting the power of his arms, 
he proposed a treaty. Evagoras thus, tho com- 
pelled to surrender all his acquisitions, preserved 
the dominion of Salamis ; holding it indeed as a 
dependence of the empire, and paying a specified 
yearly tribute, but allowed, by compact, the proud 
privilege to communicate with his soverein as a 
king with a king''. This dominion and dignity 
he held till his death, and transmitted as an inhe^ 
ritance to his family. His eldest son, says the 
cotemporary Athenian orator, was styled king, 
and the titles of prince and princess distinguished 
his younger sons and his daughters *°. It is by 
three extant tracts of that respectable writer, ad- 
dressed to Nicocles, eldest son and successor of 
Evagoras, who seems to have maintained his 

father's 

^ IlAiov 9 4ny!«xK fJ^v^^a T»Aa>ia. Isocr, Evag.p. 308. t. 2, 

^ We have observed, in Xenophon's accounts, something 
very like feudal vassalage, in the tenure of principalities and 
lordships under the Persian empire. Diodorus's words ex- 
press the same thing, as nearly perhaps as it could easily be 
expressed in the words, and according to the ideas, of a 
people, among whom the thing had not obtuned. The terms 
required of Evagoras by Teribazus were, that, reigning in 

Salain:s only, riX! t^ IlipcrSf Peuriku xctX iviok/Iov ^opov if^KriMtPOPt 
Jtat V0I9 TO v^offlarlofAtroff w( ^oDXof ^i^vorn. The terms 
granted by Orontas, ffxatXtvnp ttI; X«Xa/»»M(, xa) rlf <^{»^jbUvo» 

larlem. 

^ T*!r c$ mvrw ytfofxittff wiiwa x«7fX»«-ty l^kt^hKdX^ eyo^«^i 

r«< y ifa<rerai. l^OCT. £vag. p.318. t. 2. 
* VOL. VI. B B 
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CRAP. fatfaer*8 coiuiection of alliance aod citizraehip with 
w!^![3i!!L the Athenian people, that \>*e derive our principal 
information concerning Evagoras, and the im- 
portant transactions in which he had so great a 
share**. 

Thus Cyprus was preserved to the Persian 

bmpire. But, in reducing one rebelUon, anoth^, 

far more extensive and dangerous, was prepared* 

Gaos, who commanded the fleet, was son-im-law 

of Terifoazus. Apprehensive that he should be 

involved in his father's ruin, he revolted, and 

joined Acoris in Egypt. In the deficiency of the 

Persian government at this time, in proportion as 

the fideUty of its officers was liable to be ill re* 

warded, treason and rebellion were little scrupled 

among them : its frequent weakness in pardoning 

incouraged offence, while its misdirected severity 

ch.a^.t. 1. took away the just confidence of integrity; and 

CL.44...3 war allowed, or even incouraged, between the 

oftH^Hut gQy^njojQ q{ jJjs provinces, was ever ready to be 

turned against the throne itself. Some years after 
Diod.1. 15. the reduction of Cyprus, according to Diodorus, 
B. C. 3G3. abojut the time of the battle of Mantineia, a re- 
OL 104. 7. bellion of all the western maritime provinces broke 

out, 

^ Diodorus, according to our copies of him, affirms that 
Evagoras wa&aseaaunated by a eunuch, naiaad Nicodea, who 
obtained possession of his kingdom : but the anaotators have 
supposed enx>r in the transcription of that passage, tho they 
would support it, as fiair as regards tlie assassination of 
£\*agoras, from a passage in Aristotle's Politics, (b. 5. c. 10.) 
which possibly some readers may think as. doubt&l as th^ 
passage which it is proposed to correct by it Indeed tha 
suspicion may appear not wholly unfounded, and the known 
incorrectness with which Aristotle's works have been trans- 
mitted may tend at least to excuse it, that t^ie true reading 
stated the eunuch to have been killed by Evagoxas^ instead Of 
Evagoras by the eunuch. 
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mL m whi<;b Oroatas himself ingafied. with s^iverai ttc± 
other great offi<?ers of the empire. Amoog th<f «^ , ^ ^ 
leaders, beside Orontaa^ who was satrap of Mysi^, 
were Ariobarzaaes, satrap of Phrygia, Autophrar 
dates, of Lydifb ^^^ Mau^olus, who had succeeded stnba, 
]bus father Heo^tonanus in the principality pfijaria j *-*^p-^. 
and the hi^tprian names, as people joining in it, 
the Lycians, Peisidians, Pamphyllaos, Cilicians^ 
Syrians, Phenkiansi, and ^1 the Asian Greeks^ 
Matters hfid been concerted with Tachos, now kiqig 
of Egypt, who was to give his utmost assistance. 
But through the ^thlessness pf the chiefs toward 
oneanother, what was ittmediatdy most forioi^ 
able in this rebellion quickly subsided^ .Orontaa, 
dected general of the cwfe4iera€y, iiwoiediatd^ 
betrayed it; and, in consequeo^e^ all Leaser Astft' 
again yidded obedience to die Persian kiiig 
Reomithres, . appointed to command fifty ships,* 
and intrusted with a large sum of money4oco6p0.^ 
rate with Tachos, purchased his own pardon wi^ 
a par( oS the money, a|l the shipSy a^d the heaidis 
of ivany of his associates. Thl9 treachery jAabled 
tb^ king's officers quickly to recover Synaf^ 

Tlien 

• 

* Tbikt the^e were not irtiprobable circumstances, &o we 
l^ve then only from Diodorus, ^no^ be gathered ftem wbtt 
Xenophon relates of Persian opSisdrs, in his account of tlie 
expedition of Cyrus. Nevertheless the omission of all men- 
lion of tbeoa, in hi$ pauegync of Agesilaiis, mfiy excite a 
dpubt if the revolt was quite ap extensive, or at least so cofii- 
plete, as the account of Diodorus has represented it Xenophon 
bowever mentions the flight of the king of Egypt, to Sidoa; 
which m^M^ revolt there ^ ^d I^ocrates shows thft^adia-' 
position to revolt was extensive among the maritime provinces^ 
Wf ahatt> i» tlie sequel, ind it alK> lasting. 

fi B 2 
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Tlicn Tachos became apprehensive that tfii 
concentered strength of the Persian empire would 
be exerted against himself. Long before the 
time of the younger Cyrus, we have seen Grecian 
mercenary troops in extensive request in the 
eastern countries ; and the retreat of the Cyreian 
Greeks, and the successes afterward of Agesilaus 
in Asia, would tend to increase the opinion of 
their value. The Athenian general - Chabrias, 
among the first in reputation of this active age, 
had l)een at one time ingaged in the service of 
Acoris, predecessor of Tachos. With Lacedae- 
mon Tachos himself had alliance, not without 
some claim of gratitude for assistance afforded. 
x«u. Ages. }n the general pacification which had followed an 
extensive and lasting war in Greece, troops of 
superior value, and commanders of experience, 
liiodor*^' "^*8^^ probably be readily obtained. Tachos 
1. ift. P.&06. applied to Lacedtiemon for a« general, making large 
offers to Agesilaus, if he would himself undertake 
the command-in-chief of his numerous army; 
and he ingaged Chabrias to command his fleet, 
consisting, according to Diodorus, of two hundred 
triremes. Among the numbers whom the cessa- 
tion of war in Greece had left without employment 
and without income, a large body of troops was 
easily raised. , 

It may seem, on first view, an extravagant re- 
solution, for a prince of the age of Agesilaus, to 
undertake the command of forces for a forein 
sovereign, at such a distance from his own country : 
but if we consider the situation of a king of Lace- 

dffimon. 
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daemon/ in peace, at home, it ^ill not appear so sect. 
wonderful that, retaining strength and activity, it v-ZJJ^ 
should be his choice. His views indeed, as they 
ttre reported by Xenophon, were extensive, and 
seem to carry some indication of an intention not 
to return to Greece ; where his part of the di- 
vided royalty of Lacedsemon, litde inviting for 
him, might well be administered by his son, 
Archidamus. Agesilaus, says the philosopher, Xen.AgM. 
his friend, was pleased with the proposal from ^' '^ 
Tachos, because he thought, by the same expe- 
dition, he might requite the Egyptians for benefits 
conferred on Lacedsemon ; he might once more 
rescue the Asian Greeks from the Persian dpmi- 
nion ; and he should have the satisfaction of 
revenge against the Persian king, whose support 
to the enemies, while he called himself still the 
ally of Lacedaemon, was the cause of the loss 
of Messenia. The Lacedaemonian government 
approved the measure; induced apparently by 
the prospect, that means to be furnished by the 
friendship of the king of Egypt, and perhaps in- 
creased by the spoil of Persian provinces, might 
lead to the recovery of Messenia ; an inducement 
possibly still assisted by the hope afforded, to 
powerful families, of partakiug in the spoil ; for, 
according to the practice on former occasions, 
thirty Spartans were either appointed by the go- Plot vit. 
vernment, or chosen by Agesilaus, for his coun- ^^^ 
sellors and attendants on the expedition, not, 
probably, without expectation of sharing its re- 

wardjs. 

B B 3 Whether 
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cteAR Whether the age and infirmities of th* kiftg 
i5i3i^ Artaierxes, or what else impeded the exertions 
o£ the Persian government, the measures against 
fegypt were slow, and little vigorous. Tachos 
therefore resolved, instead of waiting for invasion, 
6tiO to prosecute, as far as circumstabces would 
allow, the plan concerted with the discontented 
itt the maritime provinces, and carry the war into 
Phenicia and Syria. But, with the relief of his 
i^rs, a change took place in his disposition to^ 
waitl his supporters. Instead of the command^ 
in^chief of all his forces, by the promise of which 
he had ingaged Agesilaus in his service, he al« 
\6^ed that prince only the subordinate command 
of the Grecian mercenaries : and, committing the 
fleet to Chabrias, he assumed the nominal com^ 
m&nd-in-chief himself. What followed, barely 
touched upon by Xenophon, is variously, AtA 
very imperfectly and confusedly, reported by hX€t 
liters**. According to Plutarch, Agesilaus sub- 
paitted to attend the Egyptian prince into Syria, 
ftpd, together with Chabrias, bore long, tho im- 
patiently, his ignomnce, petulance, and neglect. 
Notwithstaiiding however the charges of Gredati 
writers against him, we may conceive it very 
{>06sible that some good, and even necessaiy^ 
(K)licy may in part at least have direded the con- 
duct of Tachos. Nevertheless what very shortiy 
fbHowed marks some great deficiency. While he 

was 

r 

^ For the circuinstances of the Egyptian war, veiy slightly 
touclied upon by Xenophcm, and evidently ill-related by 
DilxltKhia, apparently we may best trust Plutarch. Hia 
account, the most particular^ remaining to us, is the most 
rp^ierenty and most consistentVitb Xenophop'a, 
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was meditating conquest in Syria, two competitors sect. 
for his throne arose in Egypt ; and. presently he ^ ^^ ' > 
was so deserted by his people, that he took refuge 
in Sidod. Agesilaus and Chabrias then, coarted 
^ftk all sides, made no difficulty of abandoning 
T^uihos. Between the other two claimants, even 
Xebophon's expression implies diat they were 
decided by the more advantageous offer ^. Nee- 
tanabis, a near kinsman of Tachos, had been the 
first to revolt. But his opponent, if we may judg^ 
from the support he received from the Egyptian 
people, had the fairer pretensions. ' A hundred 
thousand men presently attended his standard. 
Perhaps Aat very support was his ruin. It led 
him to hcM himself high, and to neglect the 
Greeks, or treat them with haughtiness. Agesilaus 
and Chabrias were thus decided to join Nectana- 
bis ; a man possessing apparently neither ability^ 
nor courage, tho otherwise not without virtue. 
Little able either to estimate the value of Grecian 
troops, or to face danger with them, he superin^ 
daced great danger by impeding their exertions; 
The pressure of his opponent's superiority, how* 
ever, at length, compelled him to yield himself 
wholly to the guidance of Agesilaus and Chabrias. ' 
Gjrecian valor and discipline and science then Xen.Age9. 
prevailed against the irregular multitude of the piu^.'ifr!^ ' 
enemy, and Nectanabis was seated on the Egyp- p.'^^'go.t* 
tian tfirone. The reward to the Lacedaemonian 

king 

^ One was, aeeordiaf to Xenophon'a phrase, ^lo^sr, 
fitterally €Ortekk(U€ri the other fthihXnp^ a Greekiner* 

BB4 
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CMAP. kioe and the Athenian admiral, from a prince 
s ^ who, by the testimony of the Greek histprians, 
showed himself not wanting in probity or gene- 
rosity, n^ight perhaps best be estima^ted. by what 
has been obtained, in modem times, by merit, on 
parallel occasions, with the princes of Hindostan. 
Cotempotary and later writers agree that it was 
la^ge*^ 

Tho Agesilaus was thus finally successful in 
Egypt, yet all the alluring prospects in Asia, 
which seem principally to have led him to ingage 
in that distant expedition, were completely closed 
by the unforeseen turn which things had taken. 
Xen.Ai^ His view therefore reverted to Greece; and it 
Plat vit! ' became again the great object of his indefatigable 
^*^ mind» to recover yet, before he died, that better 
half of what had been, for two centuries, the 
territory of Lacedsemon, and ravished from it 
since he had been Lacedsemon's king. In mid- 
winter he sailed ; anxious, says Xenophon, that 
no part of the following summer should be un« 
employed against the enemies of his country : 
but, sickening on the voyage, he put into a port 

of 

** It appears difficult to account for the numerous instances 
in which we find Diodorus differing from Xenophon about the 
names, as well as the actions, of Xenophon's cotcmporaries. 
According to him, it was Tachos hmiself that Agesilaus and 
Chabrias restored to the Egyptian throne, instead of placing 
his competitor Nectanabis upon it If we could suppose for 
a moment, that it was possible Xenophon could be so grossly 
misinformed, yet Plutarch's account, more detailed than that 
of Diodorus, would suffice to restore his credit. Books, when 
Diodorus wrote, were dear, cumbersome, and troublesome to 
consult; and henee, perhaps, compilers, who consulted many, 
might sometiraes be tempted to trust too much to memory, 
in giving form to their matehalSk 
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of the Cyrenaic territory, and di$d there ^. His segt. 
body, imbalmed in wax, it is said, because honey, s..:.^^-!^ 
according to the established ceremonial for the 
Lacedaemonian kings, could ndt be immediately * 
procured^ was carried to Sparta, and, with the 
usual r^al honors, there in torn bed. 

Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, whom we have ' 
already seen often commanding the armies, suc- 
ceeded to his father's share -of the divided throne 
of Lacedsemon. That prince had, on many trying 
occasions, earned the glory of personal valor ; but 
he seems to have possessed with it rather the 
quiet prudence of Archidamus, his grandfather, 
than the enterprizing abilities of Agesilaus. Nor 
was this alone what checked the prosecution of 
the purposes of the late king. The defection of 
the Pericecian Laconians, and the incouragement 
offered for the flight of the numerous slaves, on 
whose labor Lacedaemon depended for subsistence, 
had induced the necessity of employing merce- 
nary forces. The connections which Agesilaus 
had formed in his Asiatic command, furnished 
9ieans to assist the deficient treasury of the state, 
in supporting these. We learn incidentally, from Xen. Ages. 
Xenophon, that the powerful prince of Caria, ^' ** *" *^' 
Mausolus, secretly an enemy, tho vassal of the 
Persian king, was among the wealthy friends who 
afforded him pecuniary support After his death 
these means would probably fail. * The riches 

however 

^ According to Plutarch, Agesilaus lived eighty-four yeare, 
of which he reigned forty-one. Xenophon, tho personally 
acquainted with him, does not undertake to be so precise : he 
says Agesilaus was kUmt eighty, ifAfl rtk iyJb«M»1«, when hi 
went to Egypt 
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CHAP, however whicTi He left, A^ ftuk upp&rftntly of die 
Egypdun expeditioii, s^etn to have been <::otistdei>» 
able. AA the artet6cmtical r^UioB of Fdopoa«- 
nesttfiy &i6rMv«r, Elfs, Phhuft, ilie Achalan cities^ 
and 36016 of the Arctdiati, weite deeply int^te^ted 
in the support of LacddftOioti* But the rding 
parties in Afgos, and more thim hiilf ArcA<ka, 
with some smaHer states, irMkoned thrtr tneiuiii 
fbr existence, ib their several counties, tb d^nd 
M the maintenance of the restored Common^* 
WMlth of Messenia. Beyond the peninsula, 
Thebes was ever ready in die same cause, and 
Athens was a very uncertain ally to Lac6diemotu 
Under these circumstances, apparently, It b6' 
hooved the Lacedeemonian government to direct 
its utmost endevors toward the preservation of its 
own peace, and of the general political quiet <^ 
Greece ; and, in peace, to direct its views toward 
the conciliation of the Perioecian Laconians,- and 
the preservation and increase of its dimimshed 
stock of slaves, by whom the agrictdture was 
carried on, through which Laceda>mon existed. 
Thus die Messenian country was finally lost to 
the Lacediemonians ; and Uie Messenian state, 
tho not acknowledged by Lacedaemoi^, became 
eiTectually reestablished, as an independent mem- 
ber of the Greek nation. 

The preeminence, the empire, as it was often 
called, which Lacedaemon so long held in Greece, 
had t)een, some time since, abolished, by those 
treaties^ to which Laoedsmon was a psrty, t:on- 
cedmg equaKty with her, in militaiy comintod, to 
all the states of her confederacy. It waft noW^ 

by 
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by the loss of the te&t half of her territory, and sect. 
the establishment of a democratical common- 
ivealth, there, effectually destroyed. A great 
change was thus made in the system of Grecian 
politics. A leading state no longer existed in 
Peloponnesus ; a head of the aristocratical interest 
no longer existed in Greece. With the faB of 
Thebes, at the same time, whose extraordinary 
sudden devation had checked the progress cf 
'Athens toward a recovery of empire through k 
leading influence among the democratical states, 
the democratical interest remained also divided 
ftnd without a head. The constitution of Greece 
at large, before bad, by these changes became 
worse; the antient system of confederacy waS 
dissolved, and no new systeqi arose : a jealousy, 
just as fer as it was directed to obviate an over-, 
bearing superiority, but, in its extreme, adverse to 
all system, order, and peace, became the prevail^ 
ing political passion. Hostilities indeed, upon 
any considerable scale, wfere, through general 
lassitude and weakness, suspended. Thus, tho 
Lacedaemon gained opportunity to breathe, and 
recover herself within her remaining narrow terri- 
tory, yet ' indecision, and trouble, and confusion,' 
in Xenophon's phrase, already nciticed, ' wete 
^ widely spreci over the nation.' 
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SECTION IX. 

Illustration of' the state of Greece : SedUiont, in ArgoSy 
Phtaleia^ Corinth, Megara^ Sicyon, PkUus, Thessalif : Fros' 
ferity, of Megara, Cos, Sicyon, Rhodes, the Asiatic Cities : 
Circwnitances promoting the cultivation of Sdence, Arts, and 
Commerce: Prosperity of Athens: Memorials (f Xenophon,. 

CHAP. In pursuing history throu^ the most interestiDg 
age of the Grecian republics ; that age in ^hich 
their political importance, among the affairs of 
nations, was gr^test ; while, among themsdves, 
the display of great abilities and great characters 
innobled often the contest, mth small forces, for 
small objects ; and the perfection of science, art, 
and fine taste, made t^em, for all posterity, objects 
of attention, respect, and admiration ; we have 
the advantage of the guidance of two cotemporary 
writers, of very superior abilities, and very superior 
opportunities of information. Nevertheless, those 
writers both composing their histories in banish- 
ment, suffered from democratical policy, we might 
fear to be misled by some bias thence arising, if 
the concurrent voice of antiquity did not speak to 
the extraordinary impartiality of oue; and if,-- 
beside the high character of the other, supported 
by the internal evidence of his narrative, testis 
mony strongly confirming what, in that narrative, 
most presses upon his political opponents, did not 
remain to us from cotemporaries, some adverse to 
his politics, and some adverse to himsdf. Occa- 
sion has already occurred to observe, that Xeno- 
phon, deeply interested in the political events of 

his 
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his age, and directing his principal attention to 
those, which particularly affected either Athens or 
Lacedsemon, has omitted notice of transactions, 
among the inferior republics, of some importance 
toward the modem reader's knowledge of the state 
of the country at large. Where Xenophon fails 
us, the account of Diodorus will seldom be quite 
satisfactory ; yet some details, which he has pre- 
served, will deserve notice, for confirmation of what 
Xenophon has reported, most adverse to repub- 
lican principles and practice, whether democra* 
tical or oligarchal, and for what they add to^^'ard 
a completion of the general picture of the country. 

In the contest for the sovereinty of Greece, 
when Lacedaemon, by the overbearing confederacy 
of the demoCratical interest against her, was 
humbled ; when Thebes, from oppression and 
servitude, rose at once to a degree of imperial 
preeminence; when, afterward, Arcadia would 
first contest that preeminence with Thebes, and 
then assert equality with Laced»mon; we may 
wonder where was the antient pride of Argos, and 
why her power, formerly so considerable, and her 
energy in opposition to Lacedsmon, commonly 
so ready, scarcely has occurred to historical 
notice. In the silence of Xenophon, on this sub- 
ject, the information which we find fit)m Diodorus 
is valuable. 

Diodorus refers to the second year of the hun- 3 q srt 
dred and second olympiad, a sedition, with exe^ ^»'^- *• 's- 
cutions msumg, such as, he says, were never else- 
where known among the Greeks. The manner, 
he proceeds,, was thus. The. form of the Argian 

government 
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CHAF. government being democratical, some ambitious 
xxym. men proposed to raise thcmfielves to power, by 
es^citmg the faultitude agfuast those of principal 
authority, iofluence, and estimation, in the com** 
monwealtb, Tbes^ had ruled, hitherto, through 
popular fevor* 3ut the opposition dioye &em 
tQ qcmtrary politics ; and, at length, finding 
their situation uneasy and alarming in extreme, 
^oy resohred upon the hazardous expedient of 
aMempting a revolution, and establishing oligarchy. 
Brfore, however, they could prepare their plot for 
execution, suspicion of it arose among the popular 
party, imd ihe most suspected were seized and put 
to the torture. The chiefs of the conspiracy then, 
aware of the hasty, unscrupulous and unmerciful 
temper of popular sovereinty, to avoid greater 
misery, instantly destroyed themselvas. 

The death of these men however, and the insuing 
confiscation of their property, rather excited tfaai]i 
satisfied the cruel jealousy and axrarice of the 
multitude. ^ Ona of liiose under the rack having 
named thirty others, as privy to the conspiracy^ 
the popular assembly, soverein, judge, and party^ 
without form of trial, sent all to the executioner^ 
and ordered their property to ti^e public treasury. 
The popular leaders then reserved not to lose any 
of tiie advantages, which this temper in the people 
seemed to offer them. That a conspiracy for 
subverting the democracy had existed, being now 
notorious, it followed, at least as a probability, 
that numbers were more or less implicated in th^ 
guilt. To excite suspicion among the peo{de, 
4g/MBt almost any, was thus easy : suspicionr 
7 sufficed 
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wflked to procare coQ^OO^atioQ ; a^^ i^cuaatkmf 
were extended, till more ^m^ t^ve huadred of 
the principal Argiao citi^^ds wer^ executed. At 
length the accurals became alfurioed at ih^ owq 
9UCCQS9. Tb^ pwple caQed fcnr more accosatitoo^ 
and more confiscation. Th^ d^agpgues knew 
no ioii^r either Ik>w to feed or how to 9tifl the 
popular fufy. In the prevailing di^positiou to 9Ufi« 
pect, their hesitation appeared auspicious. The 
turn among the m^titude wai^ obsorved,^ by thoie 
who still feared ikte pro^e« of acCQsatjk>fi, and 
they were diligent 19 improving th^ <^portimity. 
The people^, halatuated to bloody lueverl^eles^ the 
&rther they went in iwy, became the more fear- 
iitl of revengev In this tesaper they were easily 
persuaded that the accueera were betraying 
them ; and, with the 9ame haste and iaformdity, 
with which such numbers, at their iBstigatio% 
had euifered, the demagogues were themselves 
ail condemned and e?cecuted. Then, proceeds the 
historian, little commonly sedulous to account for 
what he relates most extraordinaiy, the people 
became calm,, and the form^ quiet and ^annony 
in the city were restored . A circumstance, how- 
ever, which he has reported, aj^^ears authenticid)y 
to mark, not only the manner of the popuk^ 
justice, on this occasion/ but also the excess of the 
popular vengeance. Am<Hig the numerous seditions 
of Argos, this, for its enormity, obtained the dis^ 
tinction of a name ; it was odled the ScytaUsm, 
staff-work or bludgeoning. 

Whatever then may have been the harmony 
which, according to the historian, was so instautiy 

restored 
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CHAP, restored apon the execution of the demaeogues 

XXTIIL 

*— V— ' yet a government, only liable to such excess of 
disorder, would be little capable of taking the 
lead of the affairs of a great confederacy. Still 
more then, in the weakness superinduced by its 
destructive political dissensions, it would be likdy 
to yield itself to the guidance of the able directors 
of the Theban councils, and submit its forces, in 
common with those of the other commonwealths 
of the alliance, to be comnmnded in cliief by th^ 
great general of the Theban people. 

It is a truly curious account, free from incon- 
sistency and the manrdlous, that remains to us 
from Diodorus, of the consequences of that peace, 
by which independency, under the patronage of 
Hiebes supported by Persia, was assured to all 
Grecian cities. The most importitnt particulars, 
unmentioned by Xenophon, sufficiently accord 
with the tenor of Xenophon's narrative ; and the 
whole deserves notice the more, because contrary 
to Xenophon, all Diodorus's partiality was for 
the cause of Thebes and democracy. 
D'iod. 1. 15: 'Tjjg establishment ' of the soverdnty of the 
people m every city*^, says the historian, pro* 
duced great disturbances and numerous seditions ; 
especially in Peloponnesus. For, the people there 
having been mostly accustomed to oligarchal go- 
vernment, their new democratical authority was 
exercised with eager but unskilful zeal**. Many 
of the most respectable men^ in various cities, 
were driven into banishment: many through 

calumnious 
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calomniotts and interested accasations, were exe- sb.ct. 
cuted; confiscated property, divided among the « 
people, 'was as a reward hdd out to incite hasty 
and unjust condemnation. To obviate these 
evib, sedition soon grew busy ; and, to avoid them, 
emigration abounded^. The pressure fell much 
upon those who had held the administration of 
their respective towns under Lacedaemonian pa- 
tronage. For, as these had generally carried 
their authority with some haughtiness, die multi- 
tude no sooner acquired power, than they exer- 
cised it under the instigation of resentment. This 
passion of course became mutual ; and if those, 
who had been injured and oppressed, recovered 
power, little contented with justice, they would 
use it for revenge. 

Of this disposition, the first, and a very remark-, 
able instance^ occurred in the sedition of the little 
Arcadian dty of Phialeia. A number of its 
principal people, driven' away, whether by sen- 
tence of banishment, or whether by fear of a 
worse condemnation^ or perhaps of massacre, 
seized a strong post within the Phialeian territory. 
Before any effectual measure was taken t6 dis- 
lodge them, the season of the Dionysia, the festival 
of Bacchus, occurred. We have already had 
occasion to Observe instances of the attachment 

of 

^ This translation of a passage written eighteen hundred 
years ago, and applying to times four hundred years before, 
So exactly describes what has jnst been occoning in France, 
that it ma^ ahnost be necessary to desire the reader to look 
at the original, for proof that it is not a forgery. What 
follows wants only the change of a name or two to make it 
apply ecpially to the French as to the Gredaa revolatioo. 

VOL, vi. c c 
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^86 ki^okr of o^itct. 

CfitA/. of tbe GtedcSj passionate at the scMte tSitief and 
icttxpatatsdj to those festive cefemontes of ivhftf 
they cdied rettgion. Tbe }%!alemn people, heiit}y 
becottie soverdn, iFouId ftot be debkned of their 
s&cfed joys, or restrtined m them* They were 
eolteCted in the theater, intetit crpon its atmfee- 
meats, when the exiles etitefed the town, and 
carri^ massacre rnnong them dmost mire^isted. 
Accordiifg to the histOriitn's account, their purpose 
would appear meerly tevettge ; but probably they 
had a view also to plimder. To hold the place, 
fiofirever, #hen Aey bad mastered it, was totally 
out Of Aeir thought : against tb6 powerful con- 
/ederady, of which Thebes was the triumfphatit 
head, ahd the democracy of Phialeia a member^ 
it was too much beyond hope. Litde beheficial 
flietetbtt iti ttttttt^tei, thi^ McMiy deed brought 
gtta ttrcoftvenience apon ttany at their fHends, 

m/fio iiad hem ^6wed hiAertO a resfd6nfce in th« 
city. I*earitrg that revenge, unable to reach the 
jaster Objects, might fiJt upon them if they re* 
A^fted, dl fted, with the exilto to Lace<fc^on. 

Ife&rfy about the sattte time, among &b Co- 
linthiahs, the democratlfcal lia^ die fuglffve party. 
The ne# prevdenccf at file democratical cause, 
tiAder Theban supremacy, iueoaraged thes^ id 
htptj that they nlk%ht ttot only revenge themselvetf 
th their opponents, but establish themselves in 
their itbSiA. A number of flietn, who had taken 
wSftgA m ihk Argolie tttrifanry, oommuittcated with 
^ite urn residing iA Cotitith, attd a i^ot warf 
CDBterted kx a revolution. To put this fiMrward^ 
many of fte exiles retorhod hrto Ae <%, hoping 
2 to 
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to remain unobserved: but, suspidon atisiug 
aiiMHig those who hdd the goTetnment, measures 
were taken so effectually preventing their escape^ 
tbaty in despair, they killed oneanoth^r. Then 
those evils, . which the friends of the Phialeiali 
ezQes avoided, by flying with their conquering 
comrades, fell upon the friends of the Corinthians, 
who fiuled in their plot. Accusations w«e nu- 
merous ; many were in consequence executed ; 
and many, happy to find opportunity for flight, 
saved themselves only by a miserable emigration. 

In the democratical government of Megara, an 
oKgarchal party attempted a revolutimi. Nume- 
rous executiotis followed the fiedhire, and many 
more were avoided only by flight In PhliufiT it 
was the democratical party that was oompeUed 
to fly. The democratical PhKasians, like the 
otigarchal Phialeians, seized a strong post within 
the territory of their dty : but, finding no such 
opportunity against the vigjlant aristocracy of 
Phlins, as the wildness of democratical sovereinty 
in Phialeia had afforded, they ingaged a body of 
those mercenary troops, which seem now to have 
beeii always, ready, in Greece, to accept pay, ot 
lo earn plunder, in any service. Thus strength* 
ened, they annoyed their adversaries in the city 
greatly : in one action they killed more than three 
hundred. But, ere lotig, they experienced the 
daager of trusting troops unconnected irith them 
by any certain and permanent interest. Opportu^^ 
ifity was feand to corrupt their raerceoaries. In 
a foHowmg battle ihey were deserted by them, 
in censequenoe wero defeated, with sitch 

c c 2 slau^ter^ 
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CHAP, slaughter, that the miserable remnant, unable 
any longer to hold the post in Phliasia (probably 
Tricaranum, mentioned by Xenophon to have 
been occupied by Phliasian exiles) withdrew to 

Argos. 

In a few general words only Diodorus notices 
the sedition in Sicyon, of which an account has 
already been given in some detail from Xeno- 
phon ; and then, concluding his review, ^ such,' 
he says, 'was the calamitous state of Pelopon- 



Arcfaid* 



* nesus/ 



From this account of the consequences of the 
general peace, which followed the battle of 
Leuctra, and the embassy of Pdopidas into 
Persia, we may form some conjecture what were 
the indecision and trouble and confusion, indi- 
cated only in those three words by Xenophon, 
which, notwithstanding the pacification, ' followed 
the batde of Mantineia. After then comparing 
the pictures remaining to us from the cotemporary 
historian, deeply interested in the aristocratical 
cause, with those of the. compiler who, between 
three and four centuries after, adopted tlie pre- 
judices of the opposite party, and observing how 
they support oneanother, the sketch of a cotem- 
porary orator, tho intended to serve a political 
purpose, may appear no unfair summing-up of 
the state of things in Peloponnesus. ^ The mul- 
lioar.^ * titude in Peloponnesus,' says Isocrates, speaking 
in the nape of Archidamus prince of Lacedsemon, 

* and all those whom we distinguish by the namk 

* of common people, tho they heedlessly enou^ 
' ingaged in the Theban cause, will I think^ in 

' future^ 
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future, be more cautious. For nothiDg, of what 
they expected, has followed ftom the revolutiott, 
which they have been so eager to promote.- 
Instead of greater freedom, they have acquired 
only a worse servitude : for, instead of the best 
of their fellowcitizens, they are now subjected 
to the worst. Instead of indeplendency, they 
have established a dreadful ' lawlessness. Ac- 
customed formerly to march with the Lacedae- 
monians against others, they now see others 
marching against them. Seditions, which for- 
merly they only heard of, in distant parts, they 
now experience almost daily at home. Calami- 
ties are so various and extensive, tiiiat to decide 
who suffer most is impossible. Not a city 
remains uninjured by its neighbors : lands are 
ravaged, towns plundered, private houses de- 
solated ; and those governments are overthrown, 
and those laws abolished, under which they were 
formerly the happiest of the Greeks. Mistrust 
and hatred, hence, are so become popular 
passions, that no enmity can exceed what exists 
between fellowcitizens. Where formerly was 
general plenty, and a concord promoting general 
injoyment, now the rich would rather throw their 
wealth into the sea, than give to the numerous 
poor ; while these would be much less delighted 
in finding a treasure, than iii stripping the rich 
of their property. Holy sacrifice is no longer 
redded, but murders are committed even on 
the altars: and there are more exiles now 
from sin^e cities, than formerly from all Pe- 
loponnesus.' 

c c 3 While 
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CHAf. While sadi vms the state of the soatfaern pe- 

^ ^ ^ ninsula, which, when united imder the supremacy 

of Laced»m(Riy had taken the lead among the 

political concerns of the nation, so that Pdopon- 

nesian was a name of eminence am<mg the Greeks, 

diat northern province, which possessed, in the 

giieatest decree, the natural advantages adapted 

to ^ve^ political importance, and whidi failely, 

undar the guidance of one extraordinaiy man, 

had actually acquired a threatening superiority, 

fell again into no enviable situation. The tyrant 

Xen. Hei. tagus ci Thessaly, Alexander of Pherse, after a 

■• 3^! S7- '^S^ ^ eleven years, was assassinated, through a 

plot in which his wife was ingaged. Her eldest 

brother, Tisiphonus, a principal in the c<Mispiracy, 

succeeded to the supreme executive power, and 

held it still, when Xenophon put the finishing hand 

niM. to lus Grecian Annak'^ The delivery of his 

u^6»7- ^^"^*^ ^^^^^ ^^ tyranny of AlexandiH', tho by a 

base midni^t murder, gave. Tisiphonus a ^CAm 

of popularity^ among his fettowcountrymen : for 

the advantage of the deed they overiooked its 

foulness. But a country where all conception of 

what can ^ve stability to law and just government 

IS so wanting, that assassination HMty find public 

appbnse, 

* Plutareh says that Thebe, wife of Alexander, was 
dau^ter of Jaaon. (Plat nt. Pdo|iiL p. 534. 1 1.) Xtno- 
fiboa and Dbdonis both mention the wife of Alexander, 
sister of Tisiphonus, as a principal in the conspiracy ; Xeno- 
phon iirith verj particular circumstances^ and Diodorij^ t^the 
mne «f Thebe: (Diod. 1. 15. p. 517.) both equaUy mentioii 
lUphonus, brother of Theb^, as successor to Alexander in 
tibe dif^ty of tagM, tot neidiar speaks of tbtm as children 
of Jason. This omission, by the earlier wxitezsy aflbrda 
strong presumption that Plutarch ^trrote, as too frequently 
was Us way, carelessly. 




fipplamie, w % 0Mi¥iQfitic# that Mmmatiioa 
o^y can obviate tyr^^y^ wfll ney^r Iqj^ be free. 
Tisiphonus^ raised to die iifgnity of tagus^ wtf 
allowed to rule, like Ales^axufer and Jaspn^ by m 
anny of merqenarie^ ; became, with its defective 
constitaticm, only 80, projbably, authority €0«14 be 
carried Aroi^h Ihessaly. In such circuii^stajiceSi 
not ithe vijriiae only ^ but the ability of Jason woul^ 
be requisite to exercise sovereinty, ao p^ either tp 
CMdliate or to disaerve popularity. Tjs^^aus 
wanted either the ability, or the virtue, or bolh. 
Opposition to him, repressed by military power, 
was punished by numerous executions and banish- 
ments ; and still opposition was ready, wi^erevejr 
jit migltf dare to flhow itself. Soyie of the towns 
obeyed the tagos ; some resisted him. Indecision 
and trpuble ^4 confijision seem to h^ve pervaded 
Thessidy, which had a constitutional cluef, not 
Jess than PeloponQesus, left witho^it a leading or 
connecting power: and thus 4hose, whose twri- 
tori^ advantages, as .an able .cot^empor^ writer 
observes, shodld have made Ahem the most power- Imct. 

fill of the GreekS; hejc^mp ^bKpad i^igpificant ^ p!t4S. t 
i^ home wrstcbed. 

* 

It jipfiay affiiord aome Qonsdation^ in Gontem^ 
(kting hun^tn affiurs, th^t the jpres$ui;e of evils, 
in one part of the woiid, Aot uncommonly pra- 
daces f, flow of piosperily in others. If, ami^ 
Mtenotoe Mo^ioo, mqu^, in xaviUaad aooieb^, 
can -be found any^ere, the ^voxed spot w^ 
4»pepailly attmct tbose, wl«QieMbi% to b^ me^, 
«vi^ (item valu^ wffl mate ^191 w^fcpma ; aii|i 

CC4 ^ 
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CHA.P. thus sometimes, in the wrecJc of nations, all that 
"^"^ is most valuable among men becomes concen- 
trated. The spots where, in such circumstances, 
security will most be found, will generally be 
among those least favored by nature, for the ordi- 
nary purposes of life. Thus, in the middle ages, 
the marshes of Venice, the mountains of Genoa, 
and the scarcely accessible cliffs of Amalfi, 
attmcted whatever remained of .most worth from 
the wreck of the Roman empire^' ; and, in those 
earlier times of which we have been treating, aknid 

the 

** Venice and Genoa, with their local inconTeniencieSi have 
local advantages, beyond that of meer security, which have 
assisted to extend their prosperity through civihzed ages; 
but the local inconveniencies of Amalfi are euch that they 
repelled, as soon as the security, derived from inaccessibility, 
was no longer wanted : ' Oppressed,' in Gibbon's phrase, ' by 
* the arms of the l<]ormans, and sacked by the jealousy of 
' Pisa,' (Decline and FaU of the Roman Empire, ch. 56.) 
Amalfi .never recovered from the blow. Describing, with his 
usual liveliness of manner, the extraordinary prosperity of 
Amalfi, Gibbon has omitted notice of its local peculiarities, 
to which it was so much indebted for its prosperity. Only 
thirty miles firom Naples, and seven from Salerno, there is 
scarcely any intercourse with Amalfi but by sea. In summer 
the road over the mountains, whose snows supply Naples 
with the ice, which the habits of the people, of all ranks, 
have made almost as necessary as bread, is barely practicable 
' for a mule ; and in winter generally, it is said, impracticable, 
or to be attempted only by an able walker. In the town 
itself winter is scarcely known ; no north or east wind can 
blow upon it : but the reverberated heat of the summer-sun 
is such, that a particular construction of the dwellinga, 
adapted to exclude the beam and produce a draft of air, is 
required to inable even the natives to breathe. Since the 
ruins of Paestum have been pointed out to pubHc notice, the 
picturesk beauties of the coast, forming the northern boundary 
of the bay of Salerno, a coast which Salvator studied,, have 
ingaged the attention of travellers and students of landscaps- 
minting; and hence Amalfi has become more known, among 
English travellers, than it was formerly, or perhaps is now^ 
to most NeapoUtans* 
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the complicated troablitt of Greece, - Megara, sect. 
situated, like Genoa, on a mountainous coast of ^ — ^^ — » 
the continent, and Cos, a small distant iland, flo- 
rished singularly. The Megarians, as Isocrates isocr. 
says of them, possessing really neither land nor ^a^i a. 
port, and whose mountains are destitute even of s<^°; J*J"* 
mines, nevertheless through the laborious culti- «. 7. •• 6» 
vation of their rocks, and by a diligence in manu- 
facture and commerce, which overbore disadvan- 
tages of situation, profiting on the contrary from 
that situation, to preserve the peace of their 
narrov/ territory, amid warring neighbors, had the 
wealthiest families of Greece^*. It was in like Diod.i. 15. 
manner, among the general troubles, and appa- ffi'^ 
rently in consequence of them, that the new town '-^^p-^s^- 
of Cos was founded, in the iland of the same 
name, and rapidly became very considerable. 
The iland, scarcely twenty miles long and five 
wide, fortunate in soil and climate,. had the advan- 
tage of being united in one republic ; but not 
without experiencing the common bane of the 
Grecian republics, sedition. It was distracted by 
parties, when an earthquake overthrew great part 
of the principal town. Able men, at the head of 
the party then holding the administration, took B.C.j4^« 
advantage of this event for a bold undertaking. DU)do^' ^ 
Instead of restoring the old town, called Astypalaia, 
they removed, with all their adherents, to a new 
one, which they founded on a more advantageous 

part 

^^ Xenophon informs us that the great source of the wealth 
of Megara was a manufacture of coarse cloth, 'zinfuinroiia* 
The Megarian cit^ens were piaster manufacturers; the jour- 
neymen were slaves, bought barbarians* Mem. Socr. L s. 
c. 7* s« 6* 



CHAP, part of their eotst, md to which they woiUd ^ve 
no otibier mme than th^t of the ilaad^^ They 
provided for its security by strong fortificiutionS; 
raised at great expeoce ; and they impcoved the 
advantages, which nature had afforded, for a com- 
modious port. By the opportunities thus furr 
nished for ccmunercei and by the benefits of a 
wise administration, a large population wa^ col- 
lected, private fortunes grew; public means be- 
came considerable ; and the new city of Cos, not 
indeed among the largest, beca^tie however one of 
the most florishing, and was esteemed the best 
built and handsomest, <^ Greece ^^ 

Megijra and Cos, seemingly the most remark- 
able, wene however by no means the only instanccip 
of florishing communities, among the troubles by 
which the Greek niibtion was convulsed, in the 
course of the half century following the Pelo- 
ponnesmn war. In Pe)<^mesus itsidf, Sicyon, 

notwithstanding 

" It appears however doubtful whether the name Asly- 
palaia, Kyaouymam with the Ejygjiah Altoo, Aldboron^ ol^ 
UmUt ^f^^^ ui uae before the foundiog of the new town. 

** The Count de ChoiaepU Goiiffier, in hie Voy^ Pittp- 
reeque de la Gr^ce, describes Cos^ ifi the year 1776, thus : 

* Tiie town of Cos is on the shore ; its port is cona»odio«B : 

* the whole coast ia covered with orsAge 9^d citrom trec^ 

* which give it a most delightful appearance; the pubfic 

* place is singularly pleasant: a prodif^ous plaoe^oee, in the 
' osnter, with Ms bnmches" ov)ers(Hre«d9 the whoife. Bemfyifi 

* under their own weight, these might sqSer, without the 

* attention of the inhabitants, who regard the tree vnik a 

* tind of religious reverence. In these countries everything 

* offers traces of antient grandeur; and so the props, which 
' suppoH the decrepid linus 4if 4fait n^ieofted ini^, .ftoe nag- 

* mficent cohmuw ef oaiUe and .gttttte. Aa ahvadiH^t 
■* fountain iiddsiolheduinBi of das piMft, Al^ngv #!W Wt^ 

< by 4iie inhsftntants, who resert ^ k tp teawMMt Aejr fSmw, 

* and to enjoy its shelter agttnst the heat of the dimKte*^ 
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notwithstanding its passing disturbances, was a 
school of the fine arts ; and, among the ilands, 
Rhodes appears to have set the advantageous 
example whence Cos profited. Three principal 
towns there, lalysus, Lindus, and Cameira, had, stnb. 1 14. 
fircMn before Homer's time, held their separate ji^^'^t 
political establishments. Toward the conclusion B.C. 408. 
of the Peloponnesian war, they coalesced into one ^'-w-*- 
government ; for the seat of which a new city was 
founded, in a very advantageous situation, upon a 
fine natural harbour. An Athenian architect, who 
had gained reputation by his works at Peiraeus, 
wds ingaged to form the plan, design the walls, 
gates, and other public buildings, and superintend 
die execution. To obviate inviduous distinctions, 
no other name was given to the new coital than 
that 6f the iland itself; a measure, among others, 
the example of which was followed by the Coans. 
The distraction of the oligarchal and danocratical 
interests, with the insuing depression of the lead- 
ing republics, tho adverse to the common power 
of the nation, and its means of opposition to a 
common enemy, and preventive of all civil quirt, 
throu^ the greater part of proper Greece, semns 
however to have been favoraUe to the peace and 
prosperity of some of the distant odonies. When 
neither the higher people could any Icmger hope 
for support from Lacedemon, in the exercise of 
an op{Nressive oligarchy, nor the lowar were stimu- 
lated by Atfaeojan politics to disturb all govern- 
ment not subservioit to Athens, the jR^hodian 
constitution settled into a iiberaj aristocracy. This 

picbabiy was Mt iostaata«eottsily established* 10 

the 
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CHAP, the full perfection which Strabo ascribes to it, 
nor was^ it undisturbed in its growth ; but, in the 
end, the men of higher rank and fortune learnt so 
to govern, that the lower people, through a 
constant employment of their industry, a careful 
attention to their wants, a strict and impartial 
administration of justice, were happy, quiet, and 
zealously attached to their country and laws. 
An extraordinary prosperity followed, and lasted 
for ages. 

For a complete picture of G reece, in this age, 
if memorials remained to direct the pencil, a con- 
siderable extension of bright colors and fair forms, 
no doubt, should find place among the gloomy 
tints and horrid shapes, that have been transmitted 
as the principal constituents. But as in land- 
scape, stormy skies, and rugged mountains, and 
pathless rocks, and wasteful torrents, every work 
of nature rude, and every work of man in ruin, 
most ingage the notice of the painter, and offer 
the readiest hold for die touches of his art, so in 
the political world, war, and sedition, and revolu- 
tion, destruction of armies, massacre of citizens, 
and wreck of governments, force themselves upon 
the attention of the annalist, and are carefully 
reported to posterity ; while the growth of com- 
merce, and arts, and science, all that gives splendor 
to empire, elegance to society, and livelihood to 
millions, like the extended capital and the bound- 
less champain, illumined by the sun's midday 
glare, pleases, dazzles, bewilders, offers a maze of 
delightful objects, charms rather than fixes the 
attention, and, giving no prominences, no contrast, 

no 
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no strongly charactered parts, leaves the writer, sect. 
as the' painter, unable to choose out of an expanse v_i.^h— ^ 
and a variety, whose magnificent whole is far too 
great for the limited stretch of litterary or picturesk 
design. 

Nevertheless, among the playful sketches and 
incidental remarks of antient authors, we find 
testimony to the prosperity of some of the exten- 
sive settlements of the Grecian people. The 
western colonies are objects for separate consi- 
deration. Confining our attention here to the 
eastern, we may observe that Cnidus, on the 
Carian coast, appears to have shared in the pros- 
perity of the neighboring iland of Cos. The punj, 
Cnidian Venus, by Praxiteles, which description )J^'^' 
remaining seems to mark as the model of more ^"^'- 
than one antient statue preserved to us, tho that 
knovra by the name of the Medicean, first in merit, 
is singular in fame, was through all antiquity 
esteemed among the most admirable efforts of 
the art of sculpture ^^ It seems to follow, were 
other testimony wanting, that the community was 
florishing, which could adorn its temples with 
the most finished works of artists the most emi^ ' 
nent known to fame. In quiet, under Persian 
sovereinty, prosperity seems to have been exten- 
sive among the Grecian towns on the Asiatic 
shore. Halicamassus, the seat of the Carian piod. 1. 15. 
princes, for its florishing state, might deserve to p* ^^^' ^^^' 

be 

** A statue of siinilar design was in the museum in the 
Ci^toly at Rome; larger than the Medicea^, and of less 
vanning delicacy, hut sdtogether of very considerable merit. 
What may have happened to it under French rule I know 
not. 
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CHAP, be known better to us; and the Ionian and 
^olic cities, allowed the management of tfadr 
own affairs in peace, while they paid the setded 
tribnte to the Persian government, and only for- 
bidden war and disturbance, produced philoso^ 
phers, and artists, and wealthy merchants, tho 
they offered no statesmen or generals for the 
notice of history. 

The political circumstances of Greece, even 
the minute division of territory, among all the 
troubles they produced, had a tendency to pro- 
mote the cultivation of science^ and the fine arts. 
Eloquence was so important, in every state, that 
ho ^tudy, by which it might be improved^ could 
be indifferent. In democratical goverhnients it 
was all-powerful ; and even in the otigarchal, not 
only for debate aihong the Few who ruled, but 
for pen^a&ion also atnong the Many, whose obe- 
dtetice was to be insured, and whose wlUing ser- 
vice ofteii to be ingc^ed, it was of great tnottMHut 
Hettce perhaps ^riticipally arose the habit of study 
aftiong th6 Greeks, and ike passion for philosophy. 
The customs then, and the circulnstaiices of the 
ciDuntiy, Required, ih every town, at least three 
public bufldhigs } a temple, fot tel^Ous ceteeSLCh 
nies ; a the&tef , for public toiusetnent ; both some- 
timed used also for public business ; and a gym- 
nasium, Or |)face of public exerdde, where, in 
shelter against summer heat and winter storms, 
file youth, within the confinement of a fortified 
town, might ktep diemsdVes in constaat pre- 
()aratioti for military detvice, for which, wift tfie 
wmpmA of antieBk war&rey strength^ activity, 

aAd 
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and personsd skSly were so important'^. In the 
larger towns these buildings, especially the temples, 
were nmltipyed ; and baths, and the stoa, porticOi 
or shelter for walking and ptiWc conversation, 
were added. The common property of the people, 
and accommodated to their favorite injoyments, 
it was the pride of every little community to hav4 
these buildings of a solidity to withstand time, 
and of a beauty to ingage admiration. When 
they wei^e to be raised or repaired, no pvme Was 
to be shut, the celebrated temple of Diana at stmbo, 
EphesHs, one of the most magnificent ainong the * **p*^** 
Greek settlements, being destroyed by fire, little 
dler file time of which we have been treating, 
every fortune was to be pressed,, whether fay 
Tohmtery contAbntion, or a tax inforced by ati* 
flknity, that it might be restored with superior 
iplendoir : even the jewels and golden omatnents 
(tf the woftietis' drtos weto required, or given, to 
assist ttie expence. 

l^enee principally the incoutag^nent to tke 
architect, and to the painter and sctulptof, M/ho 
irete to ttdotn die arfcMtecture. The progress, 
thus, at seience, arte, and fiiie tuste, among the 
ttoiibles of the repiibliedn tkiies, of Which we 
hftte large infohlidtiori, is fi^ less wbdderAil thttn 
tfieir rise in former^ages of obscurity. How a 
Hbmelr wis Intlbled to acquire fhat^ judgement, 
for the coi^rediott of his fiin<^, whehee Aristotle 

hm^ 



OMBily relaik idbiis of writoii af tlie rq^vbUcaa time^ and so 
•eema to have been led to give the gymnasium the first place 
Idfiohgthe requisites of civUisedlife« 
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CHAP. 4uts pronounced him the model of all eloquence 
how the simple form of the Doric temple, cleared 
from Egyptian and Asiatic sophistication, became 
the source of pure taste for all the architecture 
of the nation, chastening still the artist's fancy, 
when in aftertimes he was required to vary forms, 
for the various purposes of civilized and luxurious 
life, and to add the richest ornaments ; and how 
that chastity and greatness of design became en- 
demial, which afe striking in some of the medals, 
of 'times beyond the oldest histori€ms; these are 
objects of wonder among which conjecture is be- 
wildered. 

But, on the continent of European Greece^ in 
the hei^t of its troubles, arts, commerce, and 
science, were not confined to the narrow limits of 
inferior towns, M^ara and Sicyon. A wider 
field was yet open to them, in which, not only 
they might expatiate in some security, but find 
even peculiar advantages. Megara, and Sicyon, 
and Cos, and Cnidus,- bore the characteristics 
more of civil communities than of political powers. 
Leaving to others the care of the great interests 
of the Greek nation, which they could little in- 
fluence, their administrations ^vethdr attention 
to preserve the peace of their own litde states, 
as they could, and, in that peace, to cultivate 
commerce and the arts. Wise, and perhaps ne- 
cessary, in their political impotence, such depen- 
dence upon events would have been, for Athens, 
a weak policy. The obvious danger, of losing 
more through acquiescence than would « be ha- 
zarded by ^exertion, impelled her to take an active 

part 
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Y>ait in the common affairs of Greece. LiaVe siCT# 
thus, unavoidably, to some degree of political ^ ^' „> 



tm^ulence, nevertheless the administration, ge* 
nerally directed by able yet moderate men, pre* 
served peace, as we have seen, within Attica, 
while the Athenian arms were seldom unemployed 
abroad ; and, notwithstanding the vices of the 
Athenian civil constitution, yet, in comparison 
with many other parts of Greece, person uid 
property, in Attica might be esteemed secure. To 
these then being added the advantages* olT an 
extent of territory, narrow indeed, yet far superior 
to that of most Grecian republics ; of a powerful 
navy ; and of that very political importance which 
forbad perfect quiet ; Athens became the great 
resort of science, arts, and commerce. . Peireeusj 
as Isocrates informs us, was the center of the isocPineg 
trade of the age : he calls it the center of Greece ; ^' * 
and, for maritime communication, it might be 
not improperly so called. Commodities, he says, 
scarcely to he obtained elsewhere of one kind in 
each place, were found in abundance, of every 
kind, in Peiraeus. Eloquence, then, from the 
nature of the government, and from the manner 
of administering the law, was cultivated, as a 
qualification almost necessary to civilized Kfe; 
and philosophy ingaged earnest attention as a 
conductor to eloquence. Athens was the place 
in Greece where means most occurred for the 
acquisition of wealth, where commerce had most 
expanse, where the government offered most op* 
portunities, where even learning was a road to. 
riches; and, tho great fortune could hardly be 
- voIm VI. D D held 
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xxVtcL ^^ ^^"^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ security, yet it m^ht bf 
spent wit)i splendor. Wealth and science wera 
attended of course by the arts, to which, science 
assisted to |^ve the epibdlishment of fine taste. 
Thus arjJt^tectur^ sculpture, and paintingi con- 
tinued to receive improvements, during all th^ 
turbqienqe which followed the Pel<q[>onnesian war ; 
ffsd it was during that period th^ Plato wrote 
fm4 taught, Lysias and Isocrates pleaded, and 
Aristotle and Demosth^es were studying, in 
Athens. 



%% is impossible few the compiler of 
liistory not to feel a particular interest in the 
fortunes of another Athenian of that age> tha 
soldier-philpsopher-author, who has been his con* 
^u^tor, now through a period of nearly half a 
century^ among those transactions in which he 
iprfLS himself cm actor; and the supposition wilt 
naturally follow, that the reader will not be 
wholly unimpressed with a similar sentiment, 
fortunately the memorials remaining to us, tho 
veiiy inadequate to the gratification of a just cu- 
po8ffy,y will lu>wever, as &r as they go, perfectly 
£oinci^ ^th. the purpose of Grecian history, 
aflfofdoig np unipiportant addition to our {nkh 
posei^ ^lustration c^ the iictual state of Greece. . 

Whether mi illustrious man was bom in a hi^ 
or a low situation in society, however otherwise 
yi^iffi^^wt, cannot be intirely so toward a know- 
l^ q{ t)iQ chwractar, eitfacfr of the mai», or of thm 
tim^ ii^ whieh he lived; and especially m Greece^ 
^f^>^^ ^ oppopitwB between the hij^er aii4 

lower 
4 
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tower orders formed the prommeni point in the seciL 
character of the national pdltics/ from times be- ^ — v-^— » 
fore connected history , till those when the comitry 
ceases to be an object for history. But, concern* 
ing the ancestry of Xenophon, antient writers 
have left no farther information, than that he was 
Son of Gryllus, an Athenian of that division of Dioff-Uert. 
the Attic people, which composed the Erchian or ^ 
Echrian borough, of the j£geid ward. Various 
indications however concur in tendency to denote, 
that his &mily was of some consideration, and 
that he was bom rather to affluence than poverty. 
The scholars of Socrates were mostly of the prin- 
cipal families of Athens; so much Xenophon 
himself informs us; and he was a scholar of 
Socrates, bred apparently without a profession. Xen. Aoab. 
His early intimacy with Proxenus, who appears •. \\\ i. 
to have been of an eminent fSeimily in Thebes, i^'^i^'J^ 
implies a probability at least that he was of con- 
nections not greatly inferior in his own country '^. 
The same Circumstance, together with his earnest-* 
ness to leave Athens, just after the restoration of 
the danocracy, as his fnend had left Thebes 
apparently because prospects were not pleasant 
for him under the prevalence of the democratical 
party th^«, marks that his connection with the 
aristocratical interest, probably inherited, was at 

least 

" Proxenut, generaDy marked by Xenophon only as a 
6fiB0tian, it dtttmguished in one passage of tlie Anabasis as a 
Theban. (Anab. 1. 2. c. i. s. 8.) He alone, of the Grepifui 
generals in the service of Cyrus, is styled a friend of the 
prince, f(Xo(, <Anab. 1. i. c. i. s. ii.) one admitted to iami' 
liar communication ; the others are called ^m, guests r^ceiviMi 
at his table* 

DBS 
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CHAP, least Tcry early formed. • The confidence then 
with which Proxenus promised him introduction 
to Cyrus, and the attention paid him by that 
prince ; his election, after the loss of both those 
patrons, to a great military command, from no 
previous military rank, by those who . possessed 
the best claims of previous rank to that very 
situation ; the respect with which, unprotected by 
his country, he was treated by Spartan officers 
in the highest forein commands, by the king, 
AgesUaus, and finally by the Lacedaemonian 
aristocracy ; all these circumstances, tho perhaps 
each singly might be referred to another cause, 
seem collectively to afford strong presumptive 
evidence that he was not originally distinguished 
for his merit alone, but that his birth and connec-- 
tions had assisted to introduce and give him 
consideration. 

ixog-LMrt. . Xenophon, we are told, was eminently favored 
by nature with elegance of countenance and per-r 

Xen.AnBb. SOU. He was blest, as we learn from himself, 

' '*' with active strength, and a constitution of a firm-', 

ness fitting him for a soldier's life in any climate* 
The superior qualifications of his mind had ap-^ 
parently been already observed by Socrates, when, 
meeting him in a narrow way (if we may credit 

Diog.Laert. Laertius for the story) the . philosopher stopped 
^' him by putting his stick across, and abruptly 
asked,. * Whence comes 'every good ,to man?* 
Answer being made to his satisfaction, he asked 
again, 'Hotv then are men made honest and 
* good?' This producing hesitation, Socratea 
added, /Follow pne then and learn.' When 

Xenophoa 
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Xenophon was invited by Proxenus to the court skct. 
of SardiSy then about his six or seven and twentieth > ^' ^ 
year, it is evident, from his. own account, that he S'^'^^** 
considered Socrates as his best friend and. most 
valuable adviser. He did ' not fail therefore to Xen. Anab. 
consult him upon that occasion. Both were aware i%% 6. 
that to ingage in the service of Cyrus, the ally of 
Lacedsmon, and esteemed the enemy of Athens, 
or. at least of the democracy, would afford oppor* 
tunity, not unlikely to be used, for exciting popular 
resentment against him. Socrates therefore ad- 
vised, as in a case of both difficulty and impor- 
tance, to consult the Delphian oracle. What 
confidence the philosopher really had in oracles, 
as we have formerly observed, seems difficult to 
judge : but, as a forbidding response would pro- 
bably divert his young friend from a hazardous 
purpose, and an incouraging one would give to 
that purpose a sanction, which the public religion 
acknowleged and the law respected, the advice 
appears to have been unquestionably wise. Both 
the doubt, however, and the advice given upon it, 
seem strongly to confirm the supposition, before 
stated, that Xenophon was rich and of consider- 
able connections. For restrictions upon forein xei].sjinp. 
travel attached only upon those of some eminence; ^ 4- »• 30. 
popular jealousy was little to be apprehended by 
the needy and obscure ; and the Delphian oracle 
.seems to have been accessible only to the rich, 
and favorable almost only to the profuse. Xeno- 
phon went to Delphi ; but, bent, with all the 
ardor of youth, upon new and great prospects, 
and urged, apparently, by unei^ess under the 

D D 3 ' . existing 
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CRAF. existing administmtion of his country, instead of 
J^fi3^ asking the orade, Whether he should go to Saidis? 
he asked. To which of the gods he shoald sacri- 
fice and pray for success in his projected jouhiey ? 
The answer iavoied him with direct information, 
which he reported to Socrates ; who,^he says, dis« 
satisfied with the evasion of his advice, but never^ 
theless considering the response as amounting to 
a ^ottimaad to go, recommended, ' to do as the 
* god directed.' 

- The expence of the journey to Sardis, of resi* 
dence at a court of much mare than the Lydian 
satarap*s usual splendor, and of acamipanying the 
army afterward on its kmg march into Upper 
Asia, Xenophon appears to have borne from his 
private fortmie, unassisted by emolument from, 
any appointment. Nevertheless that he lived 
upon a high footing, and made wen more than 
common figure, is fiiUy indicated. Without the 
)[>retetislon8 of either military rank or civil office 
he was in a situation to communicate personally 
with the Persian prince. This is shown, in the 
narrative, before he left Sardis, and again, more 
particularly, on the day of the battle of Cunaxa^ 
Cb.s3.s.ft. When, after the circumvention of the generals, a 
«r this Hist, -jjojy Qf cavalry was to be formed, his horses are 

mentioned in a mann^ implying that they were 
more numerous than those of any officer of the 
•Grecian forces, Clearchus only perhaps excepted. 
These considerations then may assist to account 
for his elevation, at his early age, at once to the 
rank of general, over all the offices holding coa^ 
mands in the body under Proxemu, and by their 
.flection. It 
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It was while Xenophon was in Asia, ot about ^^^^^ 
the time of his return, that Socrates, whose loss ' — v — * 
he has so affectionatdy lamented, and whose ^'^JjJ^** 
Worth he has so ably recorded, was condemned 0194-4* 
and executed. The administration, we tnay hi ^ 
Insured, was not friendly to Xenophon, undef 
which such an event could have place. A decree 
ifi banishment was proposed against him, tad 
carried ; at what point of time is not ascertained, 
but it seems to have been within two years aftei^ 
the death of Socrates. In reporting the artiviLl Aiua>.i.7. 
of the troops, under his command, iii sight of ^^**''' 
European ground, he takes occasion to mentioli 
his own earnestness to return immediately to 
Athens. We have seen how, first, the request, Ch.93.t.«. 
and afterward the adverse conduct, of th^ Lace-^ 
daemonian commander on the Hdlespohtiti^ 
Station, Anaxibitts, interposed delays; ai!id how^ 
at length, attachment to his 31-^used little ftnhy; 
/koncurring perhaps with some view of private 
advantiige, induced Xenophon to forego his piir-^ 
pose fdr a tkne, and, in midwiiitir, ingage in tlie 
service of the Itnucian prince Seuthes. In ibi 
fidlowlng spring the opportunity so fortunatdy B.C. 399. 
dccurr^, for the troops to ingage in the Lac^^ ^ ^ ^* 
deemomdn service, for the war then resoIVed 
against Persia. On this occ^ion he again declares AxmL 1. 7- . 
his purpose of retailing directly to Athens; ^ 
adding, that the decree of banishment was not y^ 
passed against him. The earnest request hoW^ 
ever, he says, of some among his officers whom 
he most esteemed, that be woidd tMbk tile cdtn* 
mand till he had in perscm delivered them over to 

D D4 the 
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tuAY. the Laceda^nlonijan commander-in-chief, Thim- 
*- '^' '' bron, induced him again to delay his voyage; 

It has been evidently among Xenophon's pur-^ 
poses, in his account of the return of the Greeks, 
to obviate the imputation of having improperly, 
amassed private wealth : an imputation seldom 
failing to be urged, with or without foundation, 
in accusations of offences against the common- 
wealth, at Athens. In relating the entertainment 
given by Seuthes, immediately on inga^ng the 
' service of the Cyreians, Xenophon has taken 
occasion to mention his poverty. It was usual^ 
it seems, for those received at the table of 
Thracian princes, to carry presents with them; 
Timasion of Dardanum, from his store of Asiatic 
spoil, offered a silver cup and a Persian . carpet ^'^ 
the latter valued at forty pounds sterling. Xeno* ^ 
phon, who had brought from Asia only one slave- 
servant, and the meer necessary for his return to 
Athens, made a gratifying speech, which seems to 
have been favorably received instead of a present. 
His stipulated pay, then, of about four guineas 
monthly, for his short service wilh Seothes, would 
certainly not make him rich. When the Grecian 
troops passed into the Lacedsemonian service^ 
while it, was still his purpose to return to Athens, 
AMb.i7» the Thracian prince repeated his .fcmn^ liberal 
c ft. s. SO. offer of the lordship of the port of JBisanthe, and 
a territory around, and stock for its cultivation ; 
Fith confirmation of the grant, and assurance of 

support 

- ^ T«ft<^ AuC*^ieif . Speiimii has made an i^lo^ ivr 
las .translation, JPermn carpets, which, it seeni& hardly ftohave 
wasted. 
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support in it, by giving him his daughter in mar- 
riage, if he would remain with only a thousand 
men ; pressing the proposal with the observation, 
that he would be safer so than in returning to his 
tt^ountry. Nor was this what could occasion 
hesitation as a novelty ; for, undar the late empire 
pf Athens, many Athenians had possessed castles 
and estates in Thrace '', and some had married 
Into the families of Thracian princes. Among 
these the connections and possessions of Miltiades 
and Ateibiades in the Chersonese, and . of Agnon 
and Thucydides on the Strymon, have been 
objects fot* historical notic^. Xenophon declares 
his positive refusal of the proposals of Seuthes, 
withtmt assigning his reasons; which perhaps it 
mi^ht have been, difficult to state, so as to avoid 
offence either to the Lacedaemonian or to the 
Athenian govcamment. 

In retoting his arrival with the army at Lam- ^^^b. i. 7. 
psacus, on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, he 
speaks again of his poverty, and then he repeats, > 

for the last time, the mention of his purpose to 
return home; whence it seems probable that 
intelligence of the decree of banishment reached 
him not long after. His account of these matters 
i^ stiongly marked with caution, against offence 
to the two really despotic governments of Athens 
and Lacedaemon ; on one of which he must be 
necessarily dependent, and the control of neither 
could he intirely avoid. It is nevertheless strongly 
marked with candor. . Evidently, in the outset of 

his 

»m\ «iA\m tiSv if^i^9 SKuSQff tuU x/^(m9. Anab. hj* c. 3. 8. 9. 
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CHAP, his expedition, he was fond of expense and show: 

XXVIII 

^^ — V — ^ and, after he was elected general, cardess of 
saying, generous rather to profusion, and ambi* 
tious of popularity, he considered present expense 
as opening future means. But the decree, banjng 
his letum to his country, probably depriving hinl 
of property, certainly cutting off many hopes^ 
made an alteration, necessarily almost totel, in his 
views for bis future life. Then it became a matt^ 
of urgency to consider, less how he might be 
gi^t, than how he might subsist. With aKeration 
of his economy, if he retained his mflitary situa> 
tion, opportunity was appamtly before him* 
His preparation then to account for the acquisitioii 
of wealth, hy means without moral re^N-oach, in 
the common estimation of the times, and, not 
only allowed by the rdigion, but specially war- 
ranted, as he asserts, by the declared favor of the 
gods of his country, yet for which he seems never* 
thdess with some anxiety to apologize, wiH 
deserve notice. 

Ansb. L 7. At Lampsacus he met a friend whdm he had 
known in Attica, Eucleides ; a PhKasiaii by birth^ 
and by profession a prophet, whose fatiier, CIea> 
goras, had earned renown as a painter, by his wor& 
called the Dreams, in the Lyceium at Athens^. 
Eucleides could not bdieve Xenophon's decht- 

rafioii^ 

4 ** Spelman has observed that no notice is found, in anjr 
other antient author, of thm painter, or of hit works heie 
mentioned ; tho Pausanias has left a desciiptioa of the 
Lycdum, and from Pliny we have 'accoants of eariier paint- 
ings. Possibly the works of Eucleides may have been 
removed to Antioch or to Rome, or, among the misibrtiuieB 
'of Athens, tiiey^ may have been destroyed^ bdbre the age of 
these writen* 
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iratibD, tho affirmed with an oath, that one who 
had been in so great a command^ where others, 
with inferior advantages, as Tlmasion of I^- 
danum, and the soothsayer Sihnus, had acquired 
considerable wealth, coold be under any necessity 
to sell his horse for an immediate supply. The 
present of hospitality however from the Lam-» 
psakene state, usuaDy made to those in high public Anab. i. 7. 
situations, inabled Xenophon to offer sacrifice. 
Eudeides attoided the ceremony; and, after 
inspecting the entrails of the victims, declared that 
he had no longer any doubt of the offerer's 
poverty. ^ And I see it probable,' he said, ^ that 
' this will continue : for, if opportunities of gain 
' occtir, some obstacle will intervene ; and, if no 
* other, you will be yourself the obstade.' Xeno« 
phon allowed that this was likely. ^ But more* 
' over,' continued Eudeides, ' Jupiter Meilichius 
^ is adverse to you. Have you sacrificed to him, 
' as I was accustomed tq do with you at Athens?' 
He replied, that he had not sacrificed to that god 
since he had left home. ^ Then,' said Eudeides, 
^ do it, and benefit will follow^'.' 
' On the movrow Xenophon proceeded witi) the i. 3« 
army to Ophrynium ; and there, according to the 
antient Attic rites, he sacrificed, scordnng hogs 
whole, and the symptoms were propitious^*. On 
the same day the Lacedaemonian commissioners 

came 

« 

** We want infonnatioD of the import of many of ti^e titles 
of the Greek deities. Meilichius seems to have meant the 
character of the supreme god as the kind father of men, in 
opposition to that of the avenger of sin. 

* Spelman has observed that, according to Thucycfides, 
1. 1. c. ia6. as explained by his scholiast, these were pro- 
bably cakes, formed in the shape of hogs. 
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CHAP, came thither to pay the troops. They entertained 

xxym.^ Xenophon at their table ; and, learning that the 

horse he sold had been a favorite, they redeemed 

it for him, and would take no compensation. 

After this the army proceeded, as already has 

Ch. 93. 8. is. been related in its place, across the Trojan plain, 
and over mount Ida, (o Antandrus; along the 
coast of the gulph, then to the plain of Thebe, 
and by Atramyttium, Certonium, and Atarneus, 
to Pergamus on the river Caicus. Pergamus, 
afterward the seat of a kingdom, was at this time 
the residence of those Grecian Ceunilies, descended 
from Demaratus king of Lacediemon, and 
Oongylus of Eretria in Euboea, which have been 

Cb.94.1.1. already noticed as holding hereditary lordships^ 
derived from the bounty of the Persian mo- 
narchs^^ Both had ingaged with Cyrus in 
rebellidn against the reigning king, and dierefore 
both would see with joy the prospect of Lacedae- 
monian protection. Xenophon was entertained 
in the house of Hellas, mother of Gorgion and 
Gongylus, then chiefe of the Eretrian family. 

Axuiik. From her he had information that Asidates, a 

]. 7. c 8. 

«. 4*6- wealthy Persian lord of the .higher part of the 
rich vale of the Caicus, was, with his family, in 
his castle there; three hundred .men, she txAd 
him, might suffice to make all prisoners, whose 

ransoms, 

*' In the Hellenics (b. 3. c. 1, s. 4.) Pergamus, as well as 
Teuthrania and Alisamia, otherwise called Elisarne, is men- 
tioned as the' lordship of the femily of Demaratus* It ap7 
pearsy in the Anabaas, that the family of .Gongylus resided 
there ; perhaps because it was the most considerable town in 
that part <rf the country. ^ The fief, if it may be so expressed, 
of the family of Gongylus, was composed of the townships of 
Gambiium, Palaigambrium, Grynium, and Myrina. 
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xafasomsj together with the effects to be found, sect, 
-would form a very large booty ; and, if he would ^ — ^A- ' 
undertake it, a near kinsman, with others oi her 
iiriends, should be his guides. This adventure, 
cursorily heretofore mentioned, as belonging less Ch. aa. s. «. 

11.^ 1 1 . 1 !• of this Hist. 

to the general bistory, than to the memorials oi 
Xenophon and a representation of the manners : ^ 

and character of the age, may deserve more 
detail here. 

The. proposed measure ,then appearing, to 
human reason, practicable and prcnnising, how far 
the gods would favor it was to be inquired through 
sacrifice. An Eleian prophet, Agasias, officiated; Anab.i. 7- 
and the, kinsman of Hellas, and another of her ^' *' ' 
most confidential friends, Daphnagoras, . attended 
with Xenophon. The appearances of the victims 
were highly favorable ; and the priest declared, in 
direct terms, according to Xenophon's expression, 
' that the man might be taken.' The expedition 
accordingly was resolved upon.. Xenophon se- 
lected, from his own army, only the lochages 
whom he most desired to favor : the rest of the 
party apparently was composed of the Perga- 
m^nian lady s people. But, due secrecy not 
having been observed, when they set .forward, full 
six hundred obtruded themselves to .follow; dis- 
cipline, when booty was in prospect, being pro- 
bably difficult to inforce. The lochages however, 
supposing the prey certain, and unwilling to have 
so many sharers, pushed on with the guides, so 
that, in the darkness of . supervening night, they 
lefl the greater part of the interlopers at a loss to 
find their way. 

. About 
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CHAP. About midnight the party arrived at the casde ; 

xxym. jmj^ depending upon the capture of Asidatcs 

Anab. 1. 7. himsdf, with the ridies within, they suffered the 
slaves, with much valuable booty without, to 
escape. But the castle was stronger than had 
been supposed ; the circuit large^ the walls eight 

••8- bricks thick, and lofty, with projecting towers, 

and the defenders numerous and able. By day- 
break however a perforation was completed ; but 
the solid wall above remaining firm, nothing 
resulted but a wound to the foremost of the 
assailants, through die thigh, with a large spit ; 
and soon, as dawn advanced, , the well-directed 
arrows from the parapet and flanking towers, made 
it dangerous even to approach the wall. Mean* 
while firesignab and cries had communicated 
alarm around, and numerous succours approadied ; 
some Persian cavalry, some middle-armed foot, 
and some even Grecian heavy-armed in the Per- 
sian king's pay^. 

In this, a private adventure, rather than a mili- 
tary expedition, established order senns to have 
been very deficient, till, the multitude of the 

••9- enemy gatfiering, and danger pressing, fear in- 

forced subordination, and aUe command became 
acceptable. It was now less an object to cany 
off booty than to retire in safety : bit the leaders 
were apprehensive of incooragement to the enemy, 
and discouragement to their own people, should 
they, by abandoning the prey, give their retreat 
^ character of fli^t Forming therefore a 
hollow square, with the oxen, sheep, and slaves 

in 

^ ^ Thus I thinlL the ^waW ffov^ must be nndentood. 
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ja dae siiddle, in that order they directed their sscr. 
march homeward. Nevertheless they were so . ^' a 
pursued with bowshots and slings, that it was with 
preat difficulty they crossed the Caicus ; and, ib. 1. 7. c 3. 
before the annoyance ceased, near half their num^ *' **^' "* 
ber was wounded. Probably indeed all might 
have beesk cut off, but for the support spiritedly 
led from Pergamus by young Gongylus; who, 
against his mother's inclination, marched to their 
idief, while Procles also showed himself, with his 
troops, from Alisamia and Teuthrania. Thus 
they brou^t in about two hundred slaves, with 
cattle, according to Xenophon's expression, just 
enough for a sacrifice; meaning apparently a meal 
for the party and their firiends. 

With the manner of this privateering, or pirat- 
mg expedition, Xenophon appears to have been 
utterly unsatisfied; but he expresses no disappro- 
bation of the object. On the contrary, he resolved 
upon a second attanpt, which should be under 
his own ccmduct. On the very next day he was 1. it. 
careful to have the preparatory rites of sacrifice 
duly performed; and then, moving at night with 
his whole army, he made a long stretch into 
]Liydia, meaning to deceive the Persian into the 
suppositicm that, the hostile force which alone was 
formidable to him being fiur off, his caution mi^t 
be remitted. But Asidates, receiving information 
that Xenophon had consulted the pleasure of his 
gpds about a second expediticm, U> be made with 
h}S whcde strength, hastened to leave the castle, 
apparently bafore inteil^ence could reach him of 
the Grecian anny*s march; and, directmg his 

way 
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way up the country, he incampea in some villiEiges 
near Parthenium. The result is related by Xe- 
nophon in very few words. Perhaps he made his 
forced march not more to deceive Asidates, than 
to avoid a repetition of inconvenient interference 
from his own trpops, and probably he provided 
for intelligence of all the Persian's motions. With 
a select party he made the surprize complete.^ 
The unfortunate Asidates was taken in his camp/ 
with his wife, children, horses, and all his effects; 
' and thus,' says Xenophon, ^ the indications in 
^ the first sacrifice were accomplished.' The 
army then returned to Pergamus, and great credit 
appears to have been given to Xenophon for his 
conduct. According to his own expression, * he 
^ had no longer occasion to complain of the god,' 
apparently meaning Jupiter . Meilichius,. ^ for th<y 
^ whole army, generals, lochages, and soldiers^ 
' and even the Lacedaemonians present, vied in 
* selecting horses, cattle, and the best of every- 
^ thing for his share of the booty ; so that, instead 
^ of wanting assistance, he was thenceforward in 
*■ circumstances to confer benefits.' 

With this account of his own acquisition of 
fortune, Xenophon concludes his narrative of the 
expedition of Cyrus and its consequences; the 
arrival of Thimbron, presently after, to take the 
command-in-chief, putting an end to all separate 
and independent operations of the Cyreians. In 
his Grecian Annals, in which their service after- 
ward, under the several Lacedaemonian comman-- 
ders in Lesser Asia, is reported, he makes no 
mention of himself. But in five or six campains, 

mostly 
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mostly successfaf, in the richest provinces of that sfct^. 
rich country, tho . under the control, not of the v— ^X— ' 
commander-in-chief only, but of a Lacedaemonian 
officer specially appbinted to the Cyreians, who : ♦ '. 
would of course share in all legal plunder before 
him, yet, even in subordinate' command, at the 
head of that body, the opportunities of adding,* 
^d, in the common estimation of the times,^ 
creditably: adding, to his private wealthy would be 
large. Had the successes of Agesilaus produced 
any advantageous arrangement of affairs in Lesser 
Asia, promising to be lasting, perhaps Xienophon 
might have chosen to setde there, even were thej 
return to Athens open to him. But the recall of B.C. 394. 
that prince, with the requisition for the Cyreian ' ^ ' ^' 
troops to march into Greece, made a great and 
anxious change for him. He was rich ; but, with . 
out a country, he was incumbered with his riches, 
both those his private property, and those com- 
mitted to him in trust by the troops he had 
commanded. It is from the account,, which he 
has b^en solicitous to give to the publio, of the 
execution of that trust, that we haye our chief 
information concerning his following fortunes, 
and with it some pictures of the times of singular 
valuje. 

We have seen that when the prizemoney, ac-^ Ch.«3.s.5. 
quired by the Cyraan Greeks in Upper Asia, "^^^ * ^ 
was, in their return, divided at Cerasus, a tenth 
was set aside for the gods, and committed to the 
g$|)erals for dedication. The deities, selected to 
be honored on the . occa^n, were the Ddphian 
Apollo and 'the Ephesian Artemis, or, in her 

vou VI. E E Latin 
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ekkP. Latin MiM, Dkna. Th6 it had beei) evidently 
xxvHL^ ^ j^rtecipal pttrpMe, 6f XenophOtt's fiarmtive of 
llie «it^Utl(m of Cyt^, to apologise ftx bifft^lf 
^»^- *• 5- «d his cdfintry, yet therft we find fai^ free confes* 
*ld<i, that, b^ng banirfied, he resolved to ifeltew 
Agesilaus whefft he returned to Greece, and HA 
the dangei^ 6f the war against that eonfederacy, 
of which Athens was a meniber. The dedicattoti 
ietaeiheA theft dtill to be made ; and, in the de* 

^ciehey 6f means fot* remitting kt^e dotos, and 

the hazard df keeping thetn, especially for Otie in 
the eoiployment of a iMldiei' and the conditioti of 
an exile, his difficultieB are likely lo have been 
dOndiderable. 

fiut the commiftsiito for the dedication ptit him 
iti polftession of what was, in the circumstance!) 6f 
the time^ atid in his eirtumstantes, an inestimable 
advanti^ : it opened a favorable iatr6d«ieii6n 16 
the priesthi)^ &f the tW6 principal temples of the 
(jrMek nation, in Earop^ and id Asia. None 
were to rich^ and, unless tfiat of Jupit^ at 
Olyiiipia should be e^^cepted^ none so extensivdy 
venerated, as those of ApoUt^ at Delphi and Diana 
at Epheftus. On his departure therefore he di-* 
vided his weidtfa. Pa^, as the sum to be con- 
secrated to Apollo, he carried with him ; and, 

^ ««v »jt. when, afiw the victory of Cof oneia, Agesilaus 
' made the magnificent dedieation of the tenth ctf 

^^' 1^5* his Asiatic spoil M Detphi, Xltoophon deposited 
his huiibbler oflMng in the ireasuiy <^f the AtlMsmafi 
peoptb^ there, ihicribing it^ as he tells as, widi 
his awtfi name and tfiat of bift cteeea^ friead 
Pfbxenu8» Tliie idtKeer paxt^ probably equal, #r 

perhaps 
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piMbiipi larger, as flie portion of the £phesian 
Diand, he coiiimftted to the integrity of Mega- 
byzod, saeristan or treasurer of the temple of that 
goddess at Ephesus. The worship of Artemis or 
I>tana, with the title of the Ephesian, was, it 
seems, not confined to Ephesus, nor was the 
dedication to her necessarily to be made there. 
He therefore injoined Megabysns to remit the 
deposit to him in Greece, should he survive the 
dangers of the expedition he was going upon, hvtt 
otherwise to dedicate it himsdf, in whatever way 
he thight judge most acceptable to the goddess. 

After the campain in Bosotia, Xenophoh is ])k>frtjim. 
said to have accompanied Agesilaus to Lacedae- ^^ ^ 
mon, Tho victory attended that prince in Greece ; 
yet, as we have Seen, his recall from Asia was Ch.a6. t.i. 
foBowed by the ahnost immediate and intire over- ""^ ^ ^** 
throw of the Lacedaemonian empire there, throng 
loss of command of the intermediate sea. That 
revenue, by which alone Lacedsemon had been 
tabled to maintain a large force of mercenaries, 
and to wage distant war, then ceai^ed ; and hence, 
with the campain in Bc6otia, Xenophon's military 
life seems to have ended. 

But Laceds^mon could hardly be made a plea- 
sant residence for a stranger, even by the friend- 
ship of a king, and that king Agesilaus. Jeal6usy 
of strangers was peculiarly a principle o( the eon* 
stittttion ; and the kings, liable themsdves, even 
in private life, to severe control always, could 
never calculate the amount or the kind of new 
embarrassment to arise for them with every yearly 

£ £ 2 change 
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CHAP, chanige of the ephors. Protection and patronage,* 
V ^ / however, which the spirit of the Lacedaemonian 
government, denying to strangers within Laconia^ 
prescribed for them everywhere else, were liberaDy 
Ch. 04. •. «• given to Xenophoo. Opportunity . arose from 
the circumstances of the province of Triphylia,. 
between the river Alpheius and the border of 
Messenia; whose people, claimed as subjects by 
the Eleians, had been restored to a nominal in* 
dependency by the arms of Lacedaemon. Scillus,, 

Xea. Anab. one of its towns, ruiucd by the Eleians for rebel- 

1 « i» • 

s. M. lion, was rebuilt and repeopled under Lacedasmo-^ 

Pausaiu nian auspices, and, aiccording to Pausanias, given 

^' ^' to Xenophon as a kind of lordship, to hold under 

Lacedaemonian sovereinty. There however he 

settled, under Lacedaemonian patronage, having 

already a fieanily. His sons are mentioned by 

Dio^Laert himsdf ; of his wife we learn, from his biographer, 

intXen. ^^jy ^^^^ name, Philesia. 

Xenoph. Soou after he was established at Scillus, the 

c a- •* 8. faithful sacristan of the Ephesian Diana, using the, 
season of the Olympian festival for a visit there,, 
restored the sum committed to his charge. Then. 
Xenophon made an extensive purchase of land, 
near Scillus, in the name of an estate for the 
goddess ; having previously taken the very remark-, 
able precaution to procure an oracular response 
from Ddphi, pointing out, with the authority of 
Apollo, the very land that should be purchased 
for Diana^^ Of this estate, and his management 
of it, he has left us the following account 

* A brook^ 

. 5. e. 3. 8. 8. 
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* A brook 'flows through the estate/ of the same sect/ 
name with that which runs near the temple of u_^ljj 
the Ephesian Diana at Ephesus : both are called ^J^K 
Selenus**; both abound with fishes, and both' c. 3. s, 9. 
have shellfish *^. But the estate of the goddess 
hear Scillus abounds also With beasts of chace 
of various ; kinds. From the sacred stock then 
Xenophon built a temple and an altar; and he >. 10. 
constantly set apart a tenth* of the produce of 
the land for a sacrifice to the goddess, with a 
festival in which all the towns-peopre, and the 
men and- women of the neighboring villages, 
partake. The goddess entertains with meal,' 
bread, wine, confectionary, the meat of victims 
from the sacred pastures, and the produce of 
the chace ^. For the sons of Xenophon, and s. n. 
the youth of the town, with any of the older 
men who chuse it, make a general hunting for 
the festival ; not only upon the sacred grounds, strabo, 

1 1 Alt* 1. 8. p. 357* 

but extending the chace, across the Alpheius, Pausan. 
over the neighboring mountain Pholoe, on the xei.^t Jit. 
border of Arcadia ; and they take wild boisirs, 

roes, and deer. 

* The place*^ lies in the way from Olympia to 9. la. 
Lacedaemon, about twenty furlongs finom the 
temple of Jupiter in Olympia. The sacred land^* 

* has 

- • 

. • According to our copies, Xenophon wrote tbk dame 
£iX^«yov<, Strabo XsXiMvt, Pausanias X*X«vow« , 

•' Perhaps crawfish. 

* Xenophon adds «po^p»A, a word to which I am unable 
to assign a profaeUe meaning, and the translatprs have omitted 
•all notice of it. 

'^ "Em y 19 Ty 11^ riwf. Neither Xenophon nor Pausanias 
has inarked the distance of the sacred-place frointhe town of 

s E3 Scillus 
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has varieiy of bill, dale, and woods, with fAmk" 
tiful pasture fer switu^ goati^ »hwp, ih^ hof«^ ; 
«9 that the sftddl^ and draft cattle, of those wha 
come to the festival, abare, ia their way, amply 
in the dkmr. The temple is sonouqded by a 
^ove of cttUif ated trees, funMshing the fruits of 
every soascm. Its form, comparing small thmg» 
wiiii gre^t, is the same with that at Ephesus ; 
BJoA the ii^age of the goddess also resembles the 
Epbesian, as a statue of cypress^wood may fe« 
semble a statue of gold. Near the temple is a 
pillar, inscribed thus : ^ This is the sacred lai^d 
of Diana. Whoever holds it and gathers from it, 
let him sacrifice the tenth yearly, and, from the 
* remainder, maintain the temple. Who fails thus 
' to do will incur the deity's animadversion.' 

Jjn this very curious detail, evidently, with much 
aaid, the direct mratioQ of much implied, has been 
pmdeottally avoided. We ha^ve already had fire^ 
queiil occasion to notice^ in Xenophon's writings, 
wspeet fd^ tiie reUgkm of his agii, uniformly and 
jealously expressed; ^d we have observed ground 
for supposing, that much of his esteem for it arose 
fitom obeervfttion of the means it afforded, to the 
, eftcer and to the statesman, in the want of othe^ 
sameldcai, for inforqiog duties qiilitaiy, civil, and 
moral. At the same time we have seen instances 
e£ boiiij Us hiuMfiity^ and his ski}!, in dinocting 
superstition to purposes the most charitaUe, aad 
siith dGfacfc very- wtensivdy beneficial* Haw 
mttch some resource wae^wwiting, in thedeMtBoy 

of 
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lies, for giiwg seaurity tp priv^t^ prpperiy, }w v-^r-^^Liii 
aj90, ia in^ ^»all de^^^ M^v. witlw our pJi?« S'iuJ'ilisi' 
MrvtKioii. Jn (Jrew, *s Xw^^phw wform w, 

Imd wa« not ^9to9m^, «# with w, tb^ surest 
foi]»<}fttiap ^ privet* ioc(H»Q, but i^th#r wy wpvi^ 
i43ife oSect^ iJMt mi^t h^v^ pr^t^tiovi wi^iu th§ 

irefo of # tpwp. In Afli^Af t^^ pr^^p^rjy wp^ld 
bf^fi^ejr ifai^ri p#rh«p« cmywb^rs^ in <jlr9e<rc^ 
md^M in I>9«e(to»(M^ 3ut hpw pr^(;arioiv it 
wM in Athene eosay be gutheised from tbe hi^l> 
rate (9f iwiry, in the most dork&hing times there, 
T«r^0 for ^ buQ^^ yenrly wa9 ii>e bw^t 
ttsiiol interest for jnoney ; 90^ the cautious leader 
eiOmm>9ly r^uired tpoutbly paynient Thirty for 
the iMHi^br^ ¥F»B orduiarKiy g^ea by tho^e wUq 
IfQimm^ for aonmierteisj fdveature; mip ph 
Mfount iftf tl»p i4»p«curity of (contracts, the jbix^. 
freqiMiriiy imborJoed biniAelf; with his money^ pf 
lii» ffpQ^ bpu^ with ity to be ii^ady to t^ ^ 
piiacipQl ugaiu mih the ipterest^in the fo$t znoip^ 
tbot the borrower should b»ye means of p^- 
maiit. Amofi% coxocaww^hs ffipre subject tp 
foyao^ opp«m»i9yB^ pr tp^editicw A^ireakj^g o<H iotp 
aotiopai, to caJfCirfat^ a rate of iptef^st, at i^Iccw- 
OMnswate ivith jdbie JeiKler':s iu^curity^ evidently 
NMist haw been iqipo^^le^ 

Ib iJmp «Me «(f !thi«^, n^iith diswdtv^ntagies m- 
btwieed by bis c^^tipp pf w p;s:ili^, it b^boov^ 

Xepopbom to fiyud i»«*is, jf jxe could, fpr placing 
ia spme aiife^, for himself and his fop^ly^ Ae pro- 
perty iieltad had'the gopd fortune to amass aqd 
pireseni^; In wiy early times JhP t^mp}f^, among 

£ £ 4 the 
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CHAP, the Greeks, and peifaaps- other nations, had been 

XXVin. ^ r r 7 

«-^— V — * resorted to for the safe-keeping of treasure; thd 
&^c. 7. \. I', ^^nio^ dread of violating their sacredness con- 
^^^Hist stituting a considerable protection for all vnl&m 
their precincts. GeneraHy treasure so placed 
seems to have been in some degree^ or at least in 
some portion, dedicated to the deity; yet not 
so as to deny all future use for civil j^utposes: 
Probably weaker states, and individuals, werd 
obliged, or might find it expedient, to pay higher 
for the gpod offices of the priesthood, while tm im^ 
penal state might command them. When the 
Athenians had estabUshed their empiitB over the 
maritime republics of Greece, so far as to exact a 
regular tribute from them, the temple of Apollo 
at Delos was chosen for the common treasury $ 
but the money was deposited there professedly for 
profane purposes, and to be drawn out at the 
pleasure of the Athenian government. When a 
few years after, the congress of the Peloponnesiaif 
confederacy was held at Lacedaemon, to consider 
of means for maintaining war with Athens, it was 
proposed to borrow, from the treasuries of Olympia 
and Delphi, wealth deposited there for no specific 
and no common purpose. Farther, concerning 
these sacred depositories of wealth, remaining in- 
formation scarcely goes, except as Xenophon'^ 
account of himself indicates how they might be 
made useful for purposes of private life. Evidently 
he used the treasures of Diana at Ephesus, and 
Apollo at Delphi, as banks. The advantage 
of having such meaiis ready, equally in Greece 
and in Ionia, was so peculiarly -adapted to 
2 Xenophon's 
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5Cenophoh*s circumstances j that it may countenance 
the ^ttp]f)06ition' of his having suggested the doable 
dedication which the army voted; For as dedi- 
cation to Diana was not restricted to Ephesus or 
Asia, so ndther would that to Apollo be limited 
to Delphi or Europe ; and had Xenophon's medi- 
tated colony on the Euxine shore been established, 
or had the successes of Lacedegmon against Persia 
been less transienir, possiUy, instead of carrying 
the worship of the Ephesian Diana into Pelopon- 
nesus; he might have extended that of the Delphian 
'A>fi4llo on the eastern side of the\£gean. When 
Agesflausieft Asia, neither his hopes of conquest, 
nor perhaps Xenophon's views to settlement there, 
were immediaikely abandofned. It was Conon^s 
^aval victory off Gnidas that confined the arms of 
the one,' and decided the residence of the other, 
within the limits of Greece. > 

• Th^ it became necessary for Xenophon to 
c<dlect his property, or at least to bring it within 
ready r^ach ; and, if it might be possible, in his 
unfortunate condition of an exile, and, in times 
threat^itfg more than common turbulence in that 
turbulent country, to provide with it an income of 
soine security, for himself and his family, so that, 
if he must depend upon a forein government for 
protection, still he need not dep<end upon it for 
subsistence. To assure then to himself and to his 
po&t^ty a permanence of landed' prdperty, such 
as, under the civil law alone, was perhaps hardly 
anywhere in Greece to be hoped foir, he recurred 
to religion for assistance. Using the. opportoid'^ 

afforded 
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CH A p. afibrded by the commis sion from the trpop9 be 
had CDmmaoded in Asia, he procured the eeti** 
matioQ of sacredness for any extebt of land, by 
making himsdf and faia heurs nominaUy trustees iof 
the gpddess, of what was very effectually their 
own estate, burdened only widi a certain quitr 
rent and certain services. For, by the conditions 
expressed in his inscription^ they were bound to 
employ a tenth only of the produce in secrifice 
and public festival : and whatever, of the oUter 
nine twths, was more than requisite to maintain 
the temple and its appendages, woidd be at thw* 
disposal. If then he paid largely to obtain the 
sacred security, he might probaUy well afford to 
do so ; because in the proportion that landed pro- 
'perty was otherwise insecure, it would of coume 
be dheap. The oracular respcMise from Apdlo, 
directing the circumstances of tlie puidmse, a vmy 
strong matter in itself, tho droppiiig in a iMuuer 
incidentally in the report of the traMaction, was 
probably desired for two purposes: it wmM 
amount to a declaration of the god's Mtis6ietio& 
wiiii the managiement of the sum whidi had beevi 
lodg^ in his treasury, how after dis|K>aed of we 
are uninformed, while it gptve the most trnquestiw^ 
able aulliority for the purchase of tends in Pelo^ 
ponnesus for llie Ephesian Diana, the eamet 
propriety of wtteh m^t frtborwise poimps have 
been open to dispute. It finmishes, mogemut 4he 
dearest indication that Xenophim was upon good 
lanns with die Delphian^ as w€)l as mSk Ifae 

J^Msiaii piaMthPod. • 

The 
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Tlie supar&tiUon of the middle ages» as much as 
k has been a subject of indiscrimiDate invective, 
lievertheless had its ^yils not untempered with 
hea^ficial effects. Whexx law was unequal to 
personal protection, the asylum of a monastery, 
generally, open, and in almost all circumstances 
inviolable, was of high value. But the religious 
tenets of those days, calculated for the appropri* 
fition of temporal advantages exclusively to the 
i^lergy, wer<e no way applicable to the security of 
&miIy-property. Even the baron^s chapel, to be 
9afe, must be within his castle*walL In this point 
the supfrstition of Greece was more beneficial: 
Xeoophpn's chapd diffused a mystical protection 
Qver his castle and his whole estate. 

The advavftages then of the situation of Scillus, 
for Xenophon, seem to have been many, and some 
of th^a very important. He was there under the 
immediate protection of the Laeedaemonion go- 
veirpment, aiid yet he was beyond the sphere of 
its Lycurgian nile> its censorial inspection, and its 
more importunate jealdusy. Separated by lofly 
mounti^n^ from the countries, most likely to be 
the seats o^ war, a^ far out of any expected line 
^ march of contending armies, he was yet, by his 
neighbourhood to Olympia, in the way of commu- 
nication with aH. parts, with evei^ distant member 
•f tb<s Greek n«tif>n. £veiy fourth year Greece 
was in ' a manner assembled in his immediate 
QfligUMMrheod ( and m coso: of pressing dwger, 
a^ri^ing ttonp toy unforesedu turn in Oreeifla 
tifftBffr |hA iABctite of thft OhnnDiaiialbyH&« athandi 
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CHAP, might be a valuable refuge. Dependent then as 
t__J^_> he was upon Lacedcemon, yet far removed from 
the great seats of contention of oligarchy and 
democracy, perhaps no man of his time in Greece 
injoyed great fortune with so many of the advan- 
tages of independency. The circumstances of the 
country itself, moreover, seem to have been, for a 
man of his turn, singularly pleasant According 
to antient accounts, (modem are yet wanting) all 
the various beauties of landscape appear to have 
met in the neighbourhood of Scillus.. Immediatdy 
about the town and the adjacent temple, with their 
litde river Selenus, inclosed between the hilly 
^woodlands, Diana's property, and. the barren crags 
Xen.Aiiai>. of Typ8Bum, wheuce, according to the Olympian 
Faiuuk. ' law, or report perhaps intended to have the pre- 
1. 6. c. 6. ventive effect of law, it is said, women intruding 
at the games were to be precipitated, ^e may con- 
ceive the finest classical compositions of the 
Poussins. Up the course of the Alpheius and 
strabo, 1. 8. fts tributary streams, toward Eryiiianthus and the 
{"aum^.^'* other loftier Arcadian mountains, the sublimest 
*-5«-^- wildness of Titian and Salvator could not fieul 
to abound; while the Olympian hill, with its 
splendid buildings among its sacred groves, the 
course of the Alpheius downward, the sandy plain, 
stretching toward Pylus, Nestor's antient seat^ 
diversified with its pinasters^', the sea in distance 

one 

^ nitif^ ayp U^ . Pausan. 1. 5. te. 6. Tfafe tree commanlj 
c^Jiltd Finaster (for its quick growth and gicturesk belui^ 
deserving the attention of our plainters, tho, hke that beautimi 
tree the oriental fhne^ oh iicooiint of some iftttaccommodBting 
i]iiaIitieB for their purpose, disliked by our nurserymeD) is dis* 
tinguished by our llotaniste by the name of Pimis iyhestris. 
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otie- waV) and all the Arcadian mountains the other, sect.. 
would offer the various beauty, the rich grandeur, v ^' i 
and the mind-fiUing expanse of Claud ^\ 

In this deli^tful retreat Xenophon is said to Piut.de 
have written most of his works, of which all of p. 1070. & 
principal note remain to us* Here, while he [^^^'^^ 
meditated on the past, or viewed, in secure dis-. 5* ^^^?^' 

• .1.1 ^ Dioe.Laert. 

tance, the passmg storms, which gave occasion for-wt. x«n. 
most of the graver, the immediate circumstances 
of his own happy situation would at intervals iead 
to the lighter; those on his amusements, field- 
sports ; the management of horses and agriculture ; 
agriculture only . incidentally, treated, tho - evi- 
dently a favorite topic. In most parts of Greece,, 
soil and climate did much for the cultivator ; but, 
among the ravages of war and sedition, frequently 
occurring, ever threatening, the exertions of art 
would be hasty and little systematical. The fair 
lot of the countryman, the loved subject of. faith- 
ful eulogy for the fortunate poet, under the wide 

shelter 

« 

^ Chandler visited Olympia in the unhealthy season, in 
haste and in fear. like some of the most beautiful and inie-' 
resting parts of Italy, the wooded hills about the lake oC 
Bolsena, and the rocky coast of Baia, of which otherwise it 
may be still truly said, in the words of Horace, * 

Nullus in orbe locus Bails prselucet amoenis, * 

it seems the western coast of Peloponnesus is at this day, in 
the autumnal season, proverbially unhealthy. Chandl. Trav. 
in Greece. 

If Mr. Hawkins, who has had far greater opportunities! 
should be induced to publish an account of his travels, the 
world will be better informed concerning that interesting 
country. The Arcadian mountains, and ' espectalfy ^^their 
western steeps, remained, when he visited 1 than, still finely 
wooded. The rest of Greece, where Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides ];Qention esctensive woods, have been laid nearly bare, 
like the once wooded borders of England and Scotlan<^ r 
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cHA^ shelter of the Roman empire, was hardly a matter 
even for imagination amid the insecurity of the 
Grecian republics ^^ It may be worth while to 
compare, with his inchanting description of plenty 
poured from the earth, arms remote, and justice 
reigning, the portraiture which Xenpohon has left 
us of the husbandman*s life, not indeed at Scillus, 
but in two separate districts of the largest and 

AiiBb.i.tf. most fruitful province of Greeiie. It occurs in 
the description of an entertainment given by the 
officers of the Cyreian army, while mcamped near 
Cotyora, to the ministers of Corylas, prince of 
Paphlagonia. Among both Greeks and Barba- 
rians, as among the eastern nations at this day, 
the meal was commonly succeeded by dances and 
pantomimes. After a pantomimical dance, per- 
formed to the music of the flute, by two Thracians 
armed, in the manner of their country, as tar- 
geteers, some iBnians and Magnetes, people of 
the southern and northern borders of Thessaly, 
stepped forward, and, in the full armour of the. 
phalanx ^^, exhibited the dance called the Carpsean. 
^ The manaar (^ it,' says Xenophon, was thus : 
' Flutes playing, and time being observed in 
' all motions, one advances as a husbandman* 
^ Grounding Us anas^ he sows, and drives lus 
^ oxen, often looking around as if in fear. Another 
' approaches as a robber. The husbandman 
< seeing him, runs to has armsy and a oombat 

' insues 

^ Q lortuBatxM nimiumy sua ai bqnte noiinty 

Africolai! fiibm ipsa, pxvcul diaomJibtM Maua, 
FiMftdU biiow ftdlBA Yktem jufttiftniim UUtt^ 
^«- Viaa. Gflponi^ L a. t. 469. 
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^ ifi9tt6d. The robber prevails^ binds the htis'- 
' batidman, and drives off the cattle. Then the 

* dance ii& varied ; the husbandman is victorious, 

* binds the robber's hands behind him, yokes him 

* with the oxen, and drives all off together.' 

The Magnetes inhabited the dales of Pelion, strabo> 
along the £gean shore, and the northern bank ^'''\^'^^' 
of the Peneius, under the heights of Olympus, ^^p-^'s- 
against Macedonia^ The iBnians held the upper 
part of the valley of the Spercheius, and the p. 437 
northern roots of CEta, to the border of ^toHa. 
They boasted the purest blood of Grecian race ; 
btit neither this proud claim, nor their title to 
support from die Hiessalian confederacy, nor the 
valor and skill in arms of every husbandman 
among them, exercised in the daily care even of 
his dtaft^attle and his seed^<»m, nor the strength 
of their highland fastnesses, in the end availed 
tiiem. Among the wars of their more powerful p.4s7- 
western neighbors, the JClc^ans, Acamanians, 
and £pirots, according to the geographer, the 
j£nians M'ere extirpated. Of their neighbors, on 
rile southern side of the ridge of Octa, the Dorians, 
a remnant just sufficed to keep the name from 
perishing; 

In Lacx)nia, Eleia, Attica, and some other parts 
of Greece, the situation of the husbandman cer^ 
tainly was less unfoitunate. To plow in arms 
was not commonly necessary ; the plowman and 
his cattle were at least not liable to attack from 
dw solitwy robber. Yet^ if we consider the stale 
eC Ihe cmntry ahogedier^ we shall hardly wonder 

if 
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c HAP. if what remains, from the Greeks of the republican • 

^^ — V — ' timeSy upon, agriculture, is nQ|' funong the most 
valuable of their writino^, ana n it affords little* 
instruction for the cultivator under an v. mild go- 
vernment, long established, only moderately well- 
administered, and able, by its otyn stretfgth, or Its 
political connections, to keep foreign en4gixi^ at st, 
distance. , '*',*, 

More than twenty years Xenophon seems; to 
have resided at Scilius, personally undisturbed, 
tho observing often, doubtless with much anxiety, 
the various turns of the contention .between the 
democratical and aristocratical interests in Greece, 
excited anew by the injurious haughtiness of La- 
cedaemon, so soon after her complete triumph 
over the democratical opposition. JBut the battle, 
of Leuctra made a great and. unfortunate change 

B.C. 371. for him. Then the Eleians, hitherto repressed. 
* by an overbearing power, gave vent to their in- 

Cb. 97. t. ). disnation and their ambition ; and, when a general 
peace was proposed by the Athenians, upop the. 
terms that all Grecian people should be indepen- 
dent, they alone dissented, with a declaration of 
their resolution to assert their sovereinty over the 
Triphylians. Mindful of the gross evils, which 
can scarcely fail in the subjection . of people to 

B.C. 386. people, the Triphylians resi.sted; and they soli- 

ofthllHifl. ^*^ ^^^ Arcadia that protection, which Lace- 
daemon could no longer with the fopner certainty 

B.C.365. give. War followed between Arcadia and Elis ; 
violence and confusion superseded law and order, 
more or less during seven or eight yeajrs,';in/that 

before 
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beFore peaceful "icnd hkppy part 6f Greece ; and 
at length, as w^^^havia seen, the sacred precinct 
itself of 01ympifti)ecame a field of battle. ch. 28.^5 5I 

Disturbance to Xenophon's quiet could not fail 
Iniong these troubles; in which, however, he 
seems to have avoided taking a part. According 
td the biographer, but at what time is not said, Diog.Lacrt. 
he sent his family to Lepreum ; he went himselJF 
to Elis, apparently to solicit, plead, or negotiate ; 
and finally, with his family, he removed to Corinth. 
It would be a very advantageous circumstance for 
him, after the violent contention of the Eleians^ 
that the aristocratical party remained completely Ch. «s. a. 4. 
masters ; and this would be greatly improved by, 
what presently followed, the renewul of alliance 
between Elis and Lacedaemon. These facts, 
authenticated by himself, give probability to the 
report of his jpumey to Elis ; and both together 
have a confirming consonance to what is related 
by Pausanias, that the Eleians recovered Scillus ; Pansan. 
that, a prosecution being instituted against Xeno- * ^* ^ ^* 
phon, before the Olympian council, for interference 
with their dominion under claim of authority from 
a forein power, he was either acquitted or par- 
doned ; and that, under protection of the Eleian 
government, as before of the Lacedaemonian, he 
was allowed to continue his residence at Scillus, 
and to preserve his property ^^. 

When, about two years after the battle of B. c. 369. 
Leuctra, the Athenians, abandoning the Theban ^**^-4- 

alliance, 

^ This seems fully implied iu the expressions — rvxoila H 
yOL. Vl. F F 



^ 

^ 
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CHAP, alliance, took a decided part with Lacedaemon, 

«— ^^ — * there remained apparendy no political motive to 

prevent Xenophon's restoration to his country. 

I Dio^Leert Then therefore probably it was that, according 

' to the account preserved by Laertius, the same 

I orator, Eubulus, who, in the vehemence, perhs^s, 

of youthful politics, had proposed the decree for 

his banishment, with the maturer judgement and 

softened temper of thirty added years, moved in 

[ the Athenian assembly, with equal success, for its 

reversal. Such a residence however, as Xenophon 
himself has described Athens, for eminent and 
wealthy men, we shall not wonder if, after an 
absence of more than thirty ^^ears, at the age of 
tiear sixty, he was not veiy eager to return to it : 
Corinth was more commodiously situated for com- 
munication with his property at Scillus, or nego- 
tiation concerning it. 

But, tho he avoided needlessly to expose his 
own elderhood, and the property that M^as to 
support his family, to the unbridled intemperance 
of a misruling multitude^*, yet he desired that his 
sons should not omit those duties of Athenian 
citizens, which, of their age, the Attic law required. 
Both are said to have fought, in the Athenian 
cavalry, on the great day of Mantinda, where 
the elder, Gryllus, earned a glorious death : the 
younger, Diodorus, survived. 

For himself, in his declining age, Corinth, pro- 
bably might be a residence preferable to Scillus. 
That his connection with that ci^, and at least 
his occasional residence there, were of some 

duration, 

'^ Civium ardor prava jubentium. Hor. Od, 3. 1.' 3. 
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duration, is implied in an epigram, preserved by S£CT. 
Laertius, apparently selected from many relating v_v~ 
to him. It runs thus : * Tho, Xenophon, the 

* Atheniians banished you, for the friendship with 

* which you were distinguished by Cyrus, yet 

* hospitable Corinth received you. There you 

* were kindly treated ; there you found satisfac- 

* tion ; and there finally you resolved to reside ^^.' 
Occasionally perhaps visiting his estate in Tri- 
phylia, but mostly under the liberal aristocracy of 
Corinth, he seems to have passed, in a dignified 
ease, the remainder of a life, by all accounts long, 

and, according to the report of Lucian, protracted ^^^^^ 

beyond his ninetieth year ^'. 

The 

"" "El *al 0>i fffM^f, K^9a» Kfxpoyo^ ri voktrcu 
^tvyu9 Koliyvuf tov ^iXov X^^' K^p«, 

^* I win own myself not inclined to give any credit to the 
date assigned, in our copies of Diogenes Laertius, as the term 
of Xenophon's life, namely, the first year of the hundred and 
fifth olympiad, about two years only after the battle of Man- 
tineia. Barthelemi, in a note to his fifty-ninth chapter of 
the Travels of Anacharsis, observing that the battle of Man- 
tineia was fought in the year before Christ 362, about which 
I believe there is no difference^ adds that Xenophon's history^ 
goes five years farther, to the year before Christ 357. What 
he has meant by the phrase Xenophon^s hutory, he has not 
explained. Xenophon's narrative in his Grecian Annals ends 
with the battle of Mantineia. His panegyric of Agesiiaus 
goes farther, including the death of that prince ; the time of 
which is not precisely ascertained, but is generally set (per- 
haps a year or more too early) within two year? after the 
^battle of Mantineia. This however alone I think sufficient 
to invalidate the date of Xenophon's death, as it stands in our 
copies of Diogenes. but in the Grecian Annals a fact ia 
stated, the succession of Tisiphonus to the tyranny of Pherae 
in Thessaly (Hel. 1. 6. c 4. s. 37.) which according to Dio- 
dorus, and to Xenophon too, in Dodwell's reckoning, happened 
in the fourth year of the hundred and 4^ olympiad, the year 

F F 2 before 
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qHAP. The estiinatioQ in which, liviiiiiL as well as after* 

■- ^ 'f ward, Xenophon was extensively held, is marked 

. by some pleasing testimonies. Tlie death of 

Gryllus gave occasion Jto many. Epitaphs and 

Diog.Laert. pancgytics upon that young .mfil>^ a§, ^ertius 

reports from ^ Aristotle, principally intended as 

complimenis to his father, were numerous. The ,: 

PaujMi.1.8. Mantineian 'state rewarded his merit with more 

cosdy honors : an equestrian statue of him, placed 

\ " near the theater in ' Mantineia, remained in the 

i time of Pausanias, who travelled through Greece 

between four and five hundred years after. Even 
to that time the fame of Gryllus was cherished 
among the Mantineian people. They attri(>uted 
to him the first merit iq the great battle in which 
he fell; the second to- Ce|i!h^odorus, who com- 
manded the Athenian cavalry ; and the third only 
to their own highly respected fellowcitizen Podares. 
Among the Athenians, already in Xenophon s age, 
^ the practice was growing, in paying compliments, 

and in everything, to run into extravagance. The 
Attic cavalry, having been the only victorious part 
of the army of their confederacy at the battle of 
Mantineia, had a fair claim to public honor. A 
picture of the battle was therefore placed in the 
Cerameicus, which Pausanias mentions as remain- 
ing perfect when he visited Athens. In this picture 

It 

before Christ 357, just five years after the battle of Mantineia ; 
and perhaps Barthelemi has had this obscurely in his mind, 
. unwilling for the trouble of ftirther looking after it. Xeno- 
phon's mention of the succession of Tisiphonus does not imply 
its recency, but rather the contrary : ' Tisiphonus/ he adds, 
' still '%|||f^ the government' Hence the mference seems 
reasonable- that Xenophon lived a considerable time after the 
accession of Tisiphonus, in the year before Christ 357. 
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it was resolved to honor the memory of Gryllus ; sect. 
and, whether with fair picturesk licence may pcF- * — Jl- 
haps b^ disputed, Afiit .against all authority in 
history, Gry^Ius was .reptdsented giving the mortal 
wound toJEpameihdndad.*^/ Pausanias also found Paniwi. 
the memory of XenopHon's .f^idence preserved 
by tradition among the Triphylians, and ch^ished 
among the most informed of the Eleiatii^. Scillus 
was then again in ruin ; but the tempFe of Diaba 
remained ; and, near it, a monument of marble, 
which Pausanias knew to be from the quarries of 
mount Pentelicus in Attica, with a figure, which 
the neighboring inhabitants asserted to be of 

Xenophon. 

* • 

^ "*-;- i' -fPi^torilJus atque poetis . 

Quidnoet audendi scinper fiut aequa potestas. 

' * ^Or. de art. poet v. 

According to all accounts of Gryllus he fought in the 
Athenian cavalry. Xenophon, in his narrative of th^ battle, 
makes no mention of his son ; but he marks clear^ that the 
Athenian cavtdry was not ingaged till after Epameinondas had 
received his death-blow. 
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